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•We have met, from all parts of the world, to take counsel together of 
the things which pertain to the well-being of the State. It is natural, 
therefore, that all that makes for the welfare of the children should 
come under our purview. Not that the children are less under the 
charge of their parents because they form a principal care of the State, 
but that the collective ripened experience of the community may be an 
assistance to the individual guardian of the child. 

Care for all children' as children, and not for the apparently strong 
and useful of their number, is the outcome of Christian civilisation- 
We do not look upon them merely as the means of perpetuating Hie 
human race. In the weakest and frailest amongst them we discern the 
latent capacity for a higher life ; and precisely because in their case the^ 
physical organism hides rather than exhibits the true child, the duty is 
more clearly laid upon us of assisting the child to break through the 
barrier of hostile physical defects. In the performance of that duty the 
State has learnt to place a right value upon even imperfect human life, 
and the laws of Christian communities increasingly reflect in that 
regard the common sentiment of their peoples. It may be that one of 
the chief abiding results of this International Congress will be to quicken 
into active thought for these things any national conscience now lying 
dormant. 



The broadest nieasore of the State estimatioa of child life is the care 
which the State bestows upon the education of children. Involved in 
the TBFj idea of education is the peTcepdon of the innate capacity of the 
child for larger development. And this capacity varies with each child. 
Children are as alike and as diverse front each other as the leaves of 
the forest trees. Whilst we think of children, and care for them, 
collectiTely in large numbers, we must beware lest we lose in this 
collective dealing with them our grip of the individual characteristics of 
each child, 

It is at this point that the danger of confounding education with 
teaching comee in. Our hal»t ia to speak of the one thing as if it were 
the equivalent of the other. They are rather the complement of each 
other. Acting in unison, they are allied forces carrying into effect a 
common plan : acting apart from each other, they ore like foes encamping 
upon a common ground. Let us therefore at the outset firmly grasp 
this principle, that teaching may often in no way meau education, and that 
the teacher may sometimes be educating in a manner directly opposed 
to his teaching. An educator, as a.part from a teacher only, is one who 
has large sympathies with the children, and understands the higher 
possibilities of their nature. His fnnction is to help the child to feel his 
way about the world, to understand something of the things he meets 
with, and to throw the light of a riper experience uixm the patb which 
opens before Mm. The ideal is u lofty one, but it ia not incapable of 
general attainment j and the pressing need of the time is to raise 
teachers to the height of educators, and teaching to the level of 
education. 

Wo successful work, therefore, can be performed with children, 
unless there be first of all a thoi-ough appreciation of the value of the 
material with which we work. It is an obvious truth, but like many 
other things equally obvious, it ia frequently overlooked. There are 
thousands amongst us who are keenly alive to the importance of training 
for dogs, or horses, or cattle, who would practically allow the children 
to grow up anyhow. And the parents are not few who would throw 
upon the State the responsibility which nature has imposed upon them 
of caring for their own offspring. 

Perhaps the most difBcult of all social problems arises here. The 
Talue of child life to the State is not less because surrounding the child 
there may be the vicious influences of parental neglect. Take, for 
example, the much debate<l subject of providing for destitute children, 
and for the children perhaps more destitute still in fact, though not in 
the eyes of the law, without at the same time loojiening the tie of 
parental responsibility, and weakening the force of its obligation. The 
immediate solution of the problem surely depends upon the point of 
view from which it is regardeil. Some think that the immediate thing 
to be done is to safeguard what appear to be the general interests of 
the Slate. Others think that the immediate thing to be done is at once 
to snccour the child. One path travels down from the State to the 
child, the other travels up from the child to the State, Beheving as 
I do in the untold value of child life to every State, I infinitely prefer 
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the secoud mwle of dealing witli the problem. Without in the least 
hindering every effort to reform had parents, the most hopeful course 
the interests of the State nppeare to me to he the training up o( 
children to be strong and good. What I would once more enter a 
protest against is the plan of leaving the child to act aa a sort of buffer 
between the engine of the State and the stolid inert mass of parental 
'' neglect. 

For, in truth, the necessity for State interference at all in the 
upbringing of children arises from some form or other of parental 
neglect, coupled with the advantages which the complete organisation of 
the State offers as a means of co-operating with good pai-ents in the 
performance of a natural duty. In theory, the whole duty lies with 
the parent ; but the advantages of co-operation become apparent in the 
employment of a teacher, in the use of a school aa a common home, 
and still more in the general supervision which the State exercises in 
order to ensure that both teacher and school are adequate for their 
purpose. In all cases, to some extent, the State interferes. The moot 
point is in what aspect the interference shall be regarded. Are we to 
look upon it as th« natural ajad permanent attitude of the State, or as a 
temporary and makeshift provision for a pressing need until a belter 
ideal can be attained ? Which point of view affords the hest outlook 
for the future ? That the State should think for all, and act for all, or 
that State powers should be strictly limited to their narrowest extent, 
and the fullest possible play should he given to individual responsibility 
and action ? Shall we look upon children as being primarily the children 
of the State, or of each separate home ? Working as I do along the 
path which leads from the child to the State, between the ehilil and the 
school I find the home. Is the action of the State to touch tlie internal 
of the home ? Would it" be well for the home that the action 
of State interference should be perceptible there ? And if not well for 
the home, is it well for the child p 

Whatever may be the outcome of the future, it is clear that some 
Bort of State interference is a necessity for the present. The exigencies 
of our modem cirihsation, not less in our crowded cities than in our 
thinly-peopled villages, invite the intervention of the Stale in the 
interests of the general community. The influence of law surrounds 
and presses upon us like a social atmosphere. Our main business is to 
take dne precautions that the intervention of the State, where it occurs, 
shall proceed upon right lines, and in directions where experience 
indicates that sucoess will attend upon it. 

Thus the healthiness of the schoolroom, the suitability of its 
arrangements and of its surrounilings for the purposes of a school, 
its appointments for the purposes of teaching, are all matters of vital 
importance to the whole of the community who make use of it. In 
what manner these things can best be secured the papers and discussions 
of this Congress may help to point out with clearness and fulness. 

in, the entire range of the teaching which is intended for the 
development of the whole child concerns the community still more than 
the general suitability of schoolrooma as places where teaching is given. 



Not a part only, but tbe whole of a child's nature demands separate 
care. Unless the community makes thix, too, h matter of thn deepest 
concern, it is destroying a part of its natural wealth. At times there 
has been a tendency to make the range of teaching coincide too much with 
the knowledge of books and too little with the experience of natural things. 
The culture of physical powers has lieen n^lected, with a consequent loss 
of physical strength and of graceful bearing. Too mtic'h learning from 
books apart from the things themselves has led to a weakeniog of the 
faculty of observation, and to a loss of the aptitude for independent 
reasoning from observation an d experience combined. Too little 
care for the spiritual capacity of the child has blunted the moral 
perception and retarded perfect inl^Jlectual development. Stunted or 
perverted ideas upon these cardinal principles, when they take the form 
of State laws, can only be administered at the loss of the community. 
From our deliberations here, where the widest freedom of utterance 
prevails, it is no small conHolation to think that many will strike the one 
note which may harmonise many discords when insisting that the 
importance of developing the entire physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
capacities of children far transcends the minor matters which create 
divisions amongst us. 

In this spirit we welcome those who, from other lands than our 
own, are assisting in the work of this section. We have a common aim, 
and we work in a common cause. As of old we look for " a city of 
truth," in which " there shall yet dwell old men and women, every man 
with his staff in his hand for very age." " And the streets of the 
city shall be full of boys and girls pla3ang in the streets thereof." 
Among our "national manufactures" we think with Kuskin, that "that 
of souls of a good quality" will "at last turn out a quite leadingly 
lucrative one." Some words of his I leave with you to inspire the work 
of this section : " In some far away and yet uudrenmt of hour," he 
says, " I can even imagine that England may cast all thoughts of posses- 
sive wealth back to the barbaric nations among whom they first arose ; 
and that while the sands of the Indus and adamant of Golconda may 
yet stiffen the housings of tbe charger; and flash from the turban of the 
slave, she, as a Christian mother, may at last attain to the \irtucs and 
treasures of a heathen one, and be able to lend forth her sous, saying, 
" These are my jewels." 



The Scientific Observation and Study of Children in Schools, and 
the Classes into which they may bo grouped. 



Francis Warnee, M.D,, F.R.C.P. 



Modes of observing and shidying their cotidillmi. — Assuming that 
9 desirable to know the condition of the children in a school, I am of 
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7%e Scienit/k (XterwUim and Study of Children it 

opinion timt two iudependcat reports should be iaa<ie on scbo^liile forms 
of all children considered by the reporters as presenting points worthy 
of notice (1) by the teachers, visilars, inspectors, lite., (2) a scientific 
report bosetl upon viewing each child while sttioiling stilt and also 
while performing some simple notion. My province deals with the later 
method of report. 

Children can best be seen in a large and well-lighteii room ; some of 
■the London board schools have halls admirably adapted for the pnrpose. 
The children being drawn up in ranks, a standard at a time, or in 
^ronps of about 40, the observer can view each individual. It is 
.convenient to fis the child's eyes while he is nuder observation by 
asking each in turn to look at an object held up (I use a shilling at the 
end of a pencil) . The trained observer can read off the physiognomy 
of the individual features and their parts, the facial action and expresrion, 
the eye movementB, the balance of the head and body, Ac, as quickly as 
a printed line. The children are then requested to hold out their hands 
straight, the action being shown them momentarily, the action and 
balance are noted as a further indication of the condition of the nerve- 
■fffstera. Finally, the palate ia inspected in each case. At each stage 
children presenting deviations from the nonnal are asked to wait with 
the teacher. Any cases not picked out may now be presented by the 
teacher; the selected cases are kept, the rest are dismissed to the class- 
room. Each of the selected cases ia theai reviewed individually, and the 
tschedtile fonn is filled in, conditions printe<I on the sche<lule are ticked 
if normal, and deviations therefrom are verbally described. The 
teachers' report of mental status is entered or filled in by them after- 
'Vards. In this method a fairly uniform stjindard of obsen-ation can be 
maintained. A tape measure for the head circumference is useful ; 
occasionally some detailed inquiries may be made, or some brief mental 
examination conducted with the teacher may be desirable, but as a rule 
no questions were asked of the child. Time prevents me from giving 
details of my methods of observation, and the signs observed, but these 
have been published. This method works smoothly and uniformly, with 
a minimum of trouble to teachers and pupils. The teachers generally 
iseknowledged that the dull children in tlie school had been picked out 
'hj observation. 

The following remarks are based upon the observation of 50,027 
eliildren in schools which I undertook for a joint committee of the 
British Medical Association* and the Charity Oi^anisation Society. 
Analysis and study of these observations suggest various classes or 
groups of children, we are concerned with their scientific definition, 
their relative numbers and distribution. A general analysis of the cases 
recorded ia given in Table I. I hope later on to make detailed analysis 
and to trace the conditions of defect through the standania of school 
life. The local distribution of defects in development is dealt with in a 
paper presented in the Section of Demc^raphy. 
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I. Table giving a general analfsis of the cases seen. 
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TAe classes or fftmips of ehildrenfouud t» schools : — 
(1.) Children well made, with a nerve-system acting well, and 
average or bright at school work. Of these there were among 
the 5»,02? seen— Boya, 21,315; girls, 19,536; total, 40,851. 
Such pupils are the averse or normal, hence they do not 
appear further in our tables. It is seen here, as in most 
other cases, that the girls are better than the boys. In this 
work search was made for the abnormal and pathological, 
it would be interesting to re-examine these normal children 
to determine points of relative excellence, searching for 
those best developed in body and mental faculty ; this could 
be done. Scholarships would be most advantageously given 
to the best made children. 
(2-) A gnmp similar to the last, but slow at lessons (reported 
dull by teachers), i.e., children presenting no defects of 
development and no abnormal nerve-signs — seen Bovs, 185 ; 
girls, 130; total, 315. It is important to differentiate 
such pupils from those with detective brain conditions, some 
children's bodies and brains are well developed and sound 
though presenting no present factUty for school lessons, 
as the teacher's evidenw shows. The mental examination 
and history may, on the other hand, show grave defects in 
intellectual and moral faculty. Many of this group wer^ 
'* eye vtaes," some " rripidee," several were presented by the 
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teachers, not liii^iug been noted by U9. An onnlyeis will be 
given in the full report. 
(3.) Cases presenting defects of development of the body of various 
kinds. See Table I. 

It is not intended to represent children at< exceptional 
from on educational point of view, because some defeot was 
present. Analysis of the varioiis defects shows them to be 
of different importance. This subject lias been dealt with 
in another paper,* demonstrating their relative co-relatioa 
with "mental dulness," "abnormal nerve signs," and "low 
nutrition " respectively. 
(4.) Cases presenting abnormal nerve signs. See Table I. 

Their significance varies in two directions, the one group 
is flsaociateii with low development, the other with delicacy 
and nervousness ; they vary in diSereot schools, and depend 
much upon methods of training. Information concerning 
classes 3, 4, has been presented to division of Demography, 
Certain groups of children are best defined by the asso- 
ciation of two or more physical conditions. 
(5.) Cases presenting defect in development and abnormal nerve 
j(jf(M_Boys, 1,975 ; girls, 1,096 ; total, 307l. Suchchildren 
are usually dull at work, and are often of low nutrition. 
(3.) Cases presenting defect in development and abnormal nerve 
signs also indications of low nutrition. Boys, 412 ; girls, 381 ; 
total, 793. 
(7.) £!ye cases. — Obvious defects or disease were I'ecorded, but no 
teats were apphed to detect errors of vision or refraction. 
Ophtlialmiu was seen in certain day schools, but these cases 
were not recorded. See Tabl« I. 
(8.) Deaf or partially deaf. — Boys, 34 ; girb, 33 ; total, 67. 
Testa for hearing were not generally useil, but when a 
child was found deaf it was noted. 
(9.) Cases crippled, deformed, or maimed. — Boys, 157 ; girls, 84 ; 
total, 341. These children va-ried greatly, many are partially 
incapacitated for life, others only temporarily, some are 
mentally didl, others bright ; they also differ greatly in 
physical health and strength. 
(10.) Epileptic. —Bojs, 32 ; girls, 23 ; total, 54. These oases were 
asked for in every school. Any case with a history of epilepsy 
or fits was recorded for what it was worth. It would 
appear that most epilectic cliildren are frequently absent 
from school. 
(11.) Cases selected as feeble or exceptional m mental status. — 
Boys, 124 ; girls, 1 10 j total, 234. This group includes cases 
where the results of observation coincided with the teacher's 
opinion as to mental defect ; it includes many imbecUes, 
obvious brain defects and disease, while less serious cases are 

• Meeting of Btitieh MciJieal Aisooiation, Jnly 1891. 



Also given. It is difficult to define what physical couditiona 
aionf indicate the cLilil ns iiiiflt for average training, and 
I think m arhitrary attorapl to ilo so must fail. Speaking 
genernlly, I wonld suggest that classes 5 and 6 need special 
attention in school, and should be known to the managers. 
(12.) Children delicate, pale, or th'm (/our nuindon).— This con- 
dition shows n high degree of oo-relntion with defects in 
development and nerve-Migna, also with mental duluess. 
No inquiries were made in day schools as to the feeding 
of Ihf! children. 

The 2,003 children with low nutrilion presented the 
following co-existing conditions. 
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The stvdy of children in fcAoo/.— The general outcome of this 
work indicates the advisability of studying the pupils in two ways, 
(1) by mental tests, and (2) by physical examination or inspection. 
For the gain of direct scientiiic knowledge it is desirable to note all 
departures from the normal types. It appeara to be a great gain to 
note, not only points in development and physiognomy, but also the 
nerve-signs indicated ; those postures or balances and movements or 
actions which were noted as signs, were selected after much labour 

the purpose in hand. They are readily recognised, and can easily be 
taught by means of casts, di^ranns, and demonstration. 

Physical examination by inspection is usfeul (1) as a means of 
Belecting caaes for special mental report, (2) as supporting or refuting 



a report foundrti on mental teats only. The donblo mode of inquiry is 
specially necessary to iletect cerKun cases; the mentAl test alone would 
leave out of view those neit'ouH children who suffer much, but tire 
usually bright at work und intereMteil in it, and tend to pass the 
standards quickly ; on the other hand, grave mental defects may occur 
ivith brains good for all other hinctions. 

As a hospital physician, onp sees many children, delicate, feeble- 
brained, children with small heads, nervous children with headaches, 
chorea, occasional iits, those partially deaf and blind, conditions without 
A tendency to a fatal termination, and not preventing a modified and 
adapted education — such children need provision for their training ; 
without it they wiU probably tend to failrire and incapacity in after life. 
They should be known and specially cared for. 



P DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Slmttlewortll (LancaaLer) said he found himsulf unexpectedly 
called on to move a resolution which he wished had fallen into abler 
hands. He supposed that the hononr bad fallen to him because he hod 
from the first been to some extent asaociated with Dr. Warner's work 
jnat reported, and in 1888 had moved tlie appointment of a Committee 
of the British Medical Association for a scientific examination into the 
condition of school children. This committee (which consisted only of 
medical men) had last year been reinforced by the Charity Organization 
Society taking up the Bubjoot, and appointing as members of its com- 
mittee some diatingnished educationalists and others who took a philan* 
thropic interest in the sulgeot. The result had been that additional 
energy had been infused into the inquiry, and now the result of an 
examination of 50,000 children was before the meeting. He might take 
the opportunity of saying that thoagh a committee was responsible for 
the reports presented to the societies, to Dr. Warner properly belonged the 
credit of the work achieved. He would, without further preface, proposo 
the Setolation, which was as follows : — 

" That according to returns prepared by Dr. Warner on the 

I feeble -minded, epileptic, &c., it would appear that an appreciable 

number of children, though not imbecile, are more or less defec- 
tively developeil in brain and Iwdy. That for their training and 
education special arrangements are necessary, and that in the 
absence of such arrangements there is great probability of grave 
mental and moral deterioration." 
Taking these words as bis test, he would make a few remarks upon 
HOme of the topics suggested. Speaking in a general way, it might be 
said that the peculiarities of brain development and coudition noticed 
bj Dr. Warner divided themselves into (1) cases in which nerve and brain 
power was defective, and {2} cases in which the action was irregular j in 
other words, the dull children and the nervoui, irritahle children. For 
Ihefe *wo classes different treatment was required, and it was to be hoped 
that in any arrangements made for the instruction of exceptional children 
their isdividunl characters would be studied. And (he thought) a system 
of akillod medical inspection of eohools sbould be instituted. As regards 
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numbtsr (bo fur us the inqairj had gone) no less than 1-5 per ceint. of the 
children ia elementary- schools reqnireil specially- adapted inBtraction ; 
and he rejoiced to hear that the R^tnal experiment of special classes for 
exceptional children was Bhortlj to be tried under the aiispicen of the 
London School Board. Snoh classes had already existed nnder the name 
of " auxiliary classea " in the pablio school syBtems of Germany and 
Norway, with encouraging results. In default of snch special arrange- 
meulB, exceptional children were either neglected or pushed hoyond their 
powers, to the detriment of themselves and of their normal school 
companions. The neglected child grew up a permanent burden to the 
conunnnity, while the " wrong-brained " child, injudiciously treated, was 
ant to swell the criminal ranks. In conclusion, he rentnred to say that 
the figures presented hy Dr. Wamer justified an appeal to the GoTem- 
mont for an official inquiry, embracing the whole of the kingdom, as to 
the number and educational necessities of these exceptional children. 
Much good had been done by private effort, thanks to tho industry of 
Dr. "Warner and the support of the societies under the auspices of which 
his inquiries had been made ; but the subject was one of imperial 
importance and demanded Government aid. 

Mr. Graham Balfour seconded this motion, as representing the 
Charity Organization Society, pointing out the great advantages gained by 
the analysis of feehb-minded children suggested by Dr. Warner, by which 
any scientific education of snoh children was for the first time rendered 
possible. This paper seemed to mark a distinct advance in education 
in this counlry, but it was most important that the inTestigation should 
continue to be carried on. 

Dr. Fletcher Beach (Dartford) rose to support the resolution. 
He had been called npon to do bo, partly because he had been connected 
with Dr. Warner in the early part of the inquiry, and partly on account 
of his position as medical anperintendent of the Darentii Aaylura for 
Imbecile Children. Dr. Warner had furnished him with particulars 
of 85 out of 234 exceptional children whom he had observed in his inquiry. 
On going through them he obserTed a class with small heads, slow in 
answering qneations and yiolent in temper, and anotiier class with defectiya 
palates, defectiya in mako and semi-imbecile. There was also a class of 
evil-minded, lying, suUon children, kleptomaniacs, and needing moral 
instruction. For these classes a school should be set aside. These should 
not be taught ivith the feeble-minded children, for whom ho was glad 
to hear the London School Board was going to provide instrnction. 
Then Dr. Warner had furnished him with a table showing the number 
who would require special care among 36,37S in pnblic elementary schools. 
He found that there were 266 with defective development, abnormal 
nerve signs, low nutrition, and mental dnlnecs, 48 epileptics, and 
128 feeble-minded. Special inatmction would no doubt improve 
theee, for Dr. Shnttleworth informed him that in the schools for 
abnormal children which had been established in Norway one-fourth 
were passed on to ordinary schools, one-fourth passed confirmation, 
which was necessary before emplojjiient coold bo obtained, one- 
fourth were sent to schools for imbeciles, and one-fom'th were sent 
home as incapable of improvement. Such a resnlt was to be hoped for 
in England through the agency of school boards. There is no doubt that 
if the education of feeble-minded children be neglected they would, at 
a later age, lead criminal and imntoral lives ; this has already been fimnd . 
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by the ISs-tioaoi]. Yigilance Societj. The edacalion of epileptics shoald 
also bo Qudertakea ; it 19 a blut on civilization that they are at present 
neglected. 

Gener:^ Moberl^ observed that Dr. Warner's method of examining 
children in schools was very gentle and ftconrate, and was HUpported by 
teachers who were greatly interested in the inveBtigation. He alluded to 
the proposals of the School Board for London to eatobiiah three aohoola 
experimental iy. Very little was known of the system in England ; but 
great encouragement was afforded by Dr. Shuttleworth's report &s to 
snccesa iu other countries. 

The physical development and the cleaaliuess of children ainat be 

cared for, in the hope of enabling them to return to the ordinary achoo!, 

L if not in the etandards which, according to age, they should join, at 

I leaat in some standard, though possibly they may learn little but anoh 

' manual work as may facilitate their maintenance. 

The mcdicsil officer of the board would have to examine each child 
before he or ahe ia admitted into the special school, and will no doubt 
from time to time inquire into their condition to see what benefit has 
been obtained. 

Dr. A. Jacobi (New York) said, there is one reason why thnse 
reaolntions ought to be passed, which has not been dwelt upon 
enough by the last speaker. Yon want to advaoce the weak ; so do I. 
Bnt it is of greater importance to protect the strong and the intellectual. 
Whenever all classes of intellectual and nninfcellectual pupils are found 
together in the same aohool, both the method of teaching and the residt 
of [earning are bnt a low average. By having the weak and strong 
together you do not benefit the former, but you barn: the latter by 
preventing them from reaching their posaibilities. 

Director Begieraugsrath Dr. Moritz Oauster (Wicn) sagte :— 
Ich fiihle mich verpfiichtet, fiir die geistesschwachen Kinder einzntreten 
imd den Congress zn bitten, mit der Antoritat der Wieaoneohaft nod 
■seines ge rati gen Ansehens fur die Pflicht und Nothwendigkeit dor 
iiffentliohen Fiiraorge fiir solche Kinder einzutreten. 

Diese Fiiraorge iat nicht nur ein Gebot der Menschlichkeit, sio 
ist auch im petuniaron Interosso der G-emeinweaen. Man wird zwar 
dio Hoffnung der Vergangonheit anfgeben mViasen, aolche Kinder in 
nennenswerther Zahl kk heilen, aber bei einer Eoihe gelingt ea, sie anr 
Erwerbafahigkeit nnt«r Leilung oder selbat anch in beschrankt selbst- 
Htandiger Art zn entwickola. 

leh babe desswegen flchon geatern dem vcrehrtea Prasidium der 

tektion einige Thoaen in dieaom. G-egenatande angokvindigt; da aber 

allgemeine alle defekten Kinder nmfassende Kcsolution eben 

orgelegt wurde, nnterstiitze ich warmstens diese, will jedooh den 

^tandpnnkt, von dem die offontliohe Filrsorgo fiir dieeo TJDgiiicklichen 

I ^rasgehen mnsa, in nachfoigendnn Satzen (Thesen) darlegon. 

Ich bemorke, daes England fiir Unterhringang geistessohwacher 
Kinder aehr viel geleistot hat; ob fiir die in Folgendem bezeichnete 
Gmppe jeiier Kinder, dio im Hanse eraogen werden konnen, aber eigenen 
SchalunterTiohtcB bediirfen, anagiebig Torgesorgt iat, weiaa ich nicht. In 
DealBchland ist die Fiiraorge durch Piiratwohlthatigkeit und die der 
Gemeinwesen (Staat und Stiidte) zur Geltnng gebraoht ; und in Oesterroiol. 
haben wir einige wenige Sondersohulen lur Geiatesachwache iind fiir 
BChwerere Krauke darch PnTatwohlthStigkeit auch ein paar Aaatalten. 
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Doch maas dieeo Piiraorga nrnfassend zar Geltnng kommen, und zwar von 
naoliBtehenden Grnndaatzea ana: — 

I. Selbe theilen eieh in drei Kattgorieeii : — 

a. Solche Kinder, welche geiBtesachwacli Bind, Lei gewolmliehein 
Sclinlanterriehte nicht oder nichb entsprenliend woitor goiatig ontwickelt 
werdea konnen, die andern Kinder iin tJnterriehle auilialten, aber boi 
hanalioher Pflege waiter sioh, wann aiich lungsani, entwickeln konnen, 
■wird ihnen entaprochender Dnterriclit zn Theil nnd die biiijpliohe Pflega 
dui-ch aaohTerstandigem Kath geragelt wird. ■ 

Fw eolehe Kinder sind eigene Sehulen oder SBliul-Ahtheilujigen m 
errishten und tind diese und die Shet'n durek die Sohvi- oder AnUsdrtte wher 
enUpreehande Ffiege tmd Bekandhm-g eh helehren. Diet iti vorderhand nwr 
irtgrosseren SeTneindenmogUck ; das Unterrichigdel tmus fiir jeden Jahrgan^ 
harabgaeetst warden; die Leh^er tnHsten i«t Unterrichte gtyistesschwa^ar 
Kinder praiktitdh gei&hult sein. 

i. Solche Kinder, welohe erheblich geiBteHgeschwacht sind, in 
bauBlicher PSoge weder entepreohendo Pflego noob Brziehuug finden 
kSiiuen, aber noch mehr minder geistig entwickelnngsfahig Bind. 

Fii,r eolelie Kinder Bind eigene Anstalten nothweadig, in de«en 
Erdehwtg imd Ffiege von saekveretdndiger Eineioht geleliet, und der 
Unterriehi in Memeniargeffenttdnden, daum in Handfertlghait nnd Oaw&rbe 
von faohUdh vorgebildeten Lehrern dwokgefahrl •mlrd. Solelie Anstalten 
atehen am hesten v/nter ]oddagogiec}te-n Leilern, wertn der arztlidiB Einflv£» i«' 
Bem-tlieilMng und Boha/ndlang des Kiiides jo naeh teinem iiiMvidveUen 
Leiden gesiche/rt tat. 

c. Solohe Kinder, welche geiabesBohvach in go hohein Grade sind, 
daB9 eine nennenawerthe EntwickeHnng in geistiger nnd nicht aelten anoh 
in korperlioher Hinaieht nicht moglich eraoheint. 

Fw eohhe Kinder siiid Aeyis zur Pflege wui eum dv^sEVst vorgiahtigen 
Ver^whe geietiger Hebung und SehviluTig nothvifndig, iit wahlten Asylsn eie 
meiet enUceder IdisiieldngUsh gepfieiji vierden timti&n, odn- die epdter, wenn 
eie gams ^^achsen evnd, der FamiUen^ege oder der ijffentliclien Vereorgjmg 
»M ii,hergS)en aind. 

II. Alk Boh/ulen vnd Analallea bediirfen eines saohveratiindigeM 
anstUehen Beiralhes : die Aayle fiir entwiokehingsfdhige geieieeielmachm 
Kinder eind Kranken- tmd Ernieh.'angeanstalien ; jene fiir nicht oder fiur 
wenig enttuieJeehingifakige eind SieehentMataliea. Auf heida Hat dia 
GesmdheUeverwaUung entspreclienden Einflwe km nehmen. 

m. Be Mi Ffliehi der offeutliahen Gemeinv>eaen, fiir Pjkge -anS 
ErsAehuag solaher Kinder fsw eorgen, theils unimiitelbar durek Errichtimg von 
Bchnhn und Anatalten, und Untsrbringung der Armen in aelben, theils 
mittelbar dureh Ueberwaehiing dor Fursorge fiir sohhe Kinder. 

Dr. J. ^angdon Down remarked that the valne of Dr. Warner's 
inquiry depended entirely on the trnthfulness on which his arguments 
are baaed. The haaia is that thero ia a co-relation between physical 
conformation and mental power. It wonld be interesting to Dr. Warner to 
know that he had entered into a sioiilarinqnirj 30 yeara ago with regard to 
the pbyfiical conformation of idiota and imbecileB, and that be then wrote 
" The condition of the idiot is not simply one of menial alienation. It 
" frequently preBenta,alBO, graya phjaicil deterioration ; and this physical 
" alteration is aa much a teat of idiocy as is tho low condition of mental 
" power." Subsequently, he had hcen accustomed to investigate ths 
physical and mental condition of children who had hnt slightly enfeebled 
mental power, with I'CBults confirmatorj- of the reaulta of Dr. Warner'a 
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inquiries. It was very satisfactory to him to find so completely confirmed 
obseryations and sttements which he had made so many years ago. He 
dwelt on the close relation between feeble-mindedness and criminality. 
Many years ago he investigated carefully the physical and mental con- 
dition of the inhabitants of one of Her Majesty's prisons, and was much 
struck by the fact that a large number of so-called criminals Trere really 
feeble-minded people. While thanking Dr. Warner for his statistics, he 
was of opinion that the inquiry should be much more extensive and carried 
out over more varied fields. 

Dr. Jno. IMCilson Rhodes said : — I have great pleasure in supporting 
the resolution that has been proposed by Dr. Shuttleworth. I believe 
that the inquiry should be extended to all England to ascertain the real 
number of feeble-minded children. Four years ago I had occasion to 
estimate the number of feeble-minded children in the north of England. 
I was therefore anxious to ascertain how far the last census returns could 
be depended upon, and for that purpose made personal inquiries among 
the people in my locality ; the result was that I found that not above one 
in five is returned in the schedules, even if idiotic. 

This is a question that will have to be faced, and it is not to the credit 
of England that we have allowed France to advance faster than ourselves. 
At the present time there is a Bill before the French Chambers to compel 
every department to provide two establishments, one for epileptic and 
one for non-epileptic idiots. 

Three years ago the Norfch-Westem Poor Law Oonferwice urged the 
claims of the feeble-minded on the State, and as one of the represen- 
tatives of that Conference, I am quite sure that there will be no opposition 
to proper provision being made on the ground of expense by the poor- 
law guardians. 

V.r. J. Feeke Richards (Hanwell Asylum) said that a more 
thorough examination of children ought to be made, and that it should 
be compulsory for every child on entering a school, whether board school, 
middle, or upper class school, to be examined by a medical ojBElcer, and for 
the result of that examination to be recorded. It would now be almost im- 
possible to thoroughly examine all children now in schools, but legislation 
should in future make it compulsory for every child on entering a school 
to be examined physically, as is done now with recruits entering the 
army and navy. Slightly imbecile children of the lower classes, if 
properly taken in hand during school life, would tend to lessen consider- 
ably the number of admissions into the county lunatic asylums ; this 
would not only be of considerable advantage to the welfare of the State in 
general, but to the ratepayers in particular. 

Mr. Noble Smith thought that some practical deductions ought 
to be drawn from the valuable statistics placed before the meeting by 
Dr. Warner. The popular idea among the public was that it did not so 
much matter that the children should be deficient in at least physical 
development or deformity, because they would most probably if not 
certainly ** grow oat " of their deficiencies. This idea is not in accord- 
ance with medical experience. To elucidate this point Mr. Noble Smith 
had observed large numbers of artisans, and he had found out of batches 
of these adults going to or coming from work, that nearly as many 
possessed some crookedness of limb — especially of legs, as there were 
straight men. What was the result ? Most of these men were unfitted 
to enter the army, and all of them were heavily handicapped for the 
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battle of life. Eto had no experience ita to their degenerating into 
criminal classes, but, tbey certainly often became discontented members 
of Bociety. Ataong the classes who attend the more noisj mass meetings 
in Hyde Park a very large number of crooked legs may be observed. As 
a remedy for these defects, Mr. Noble Smith urged that our attention 
should ba directed to improving the nutrition of children and to modifying 
their work, physical as well as mental. He thought that if the niitritioa. 
were hotter, we should hoar loss of mental over-preasurc. We ought to 
approach the homes of the children and teach the tnothern how to bring 
them np well and strongly. 

The Eesointion was then put by the FreBident and carried nnani- 
monsly. 
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OcTAViCB Stuhgbs, M.D., Physician to, and Lecturer on Medicine at, 
the Westminster Hospital ; Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Childrec. 



The object of this paper is to call attention to movement disorder 
in school children, to describe the early signs of such disorder, and to 
offer some suggestions to sid teachers and parents to discover it. The 
subject properly belongs to the hygiene of school life, and if it cannot 
be presented simply and without technicality to those whom it chiefly 
concerns, it is best let alone. It must be understood, therefore, that my 
remarks are addressed to teachers and not to doctors, and that upoa 
controverte<i questions of pathology and treatment I shall say nothing. 

Now, the physical indications of injurious schooling are of 
many degrees, not all of them obrious to unskilled observers. The 
early restlessness of the little child under school difficulty is very apt, as 
I shall show, to be overlooked or misunderstood. As a consequence, 
it presently grows into the disorder known as St. Vitus' Dance. 
But it is not of the fully developed disease that I would now 
speak, except to show how it comes and how it may be avoided. 
" Prevention is better than cure." The mental strain and consequent 
physical infirmity of school -presisiire it is easy to recognise, and easy to 
relieve. 

Take a very common case as the pattern to start from. A thin, 
_pale girl of 11 is brought to hospital in consequence of continual 
restless movements of face and limbs. These are now of such severity 
that the child lias to l>e fed. This is her history : The father is out of 
work and in hospital ; the mother has charge of chambers, but, being 
rheumatic, cleaning out the place falls chiefly to the child; so does also 
running errands in the evening, the season being midwinter. These 
domestic cares require early rising and early work, while the night 
errands interfere with study end preparation for morning school. 



The child is sometimes late therefore, and her lesiwna are ill leorot, 
For these faults she is often " kept iti " and " slapped." Presently the 
mother notices thut the girl is restless at night, calling out in her sleep, 
and rambling ubout school work. So niattera go on from day to day j 
the house drudgery, the school punishment, and longer hours, and, finally, 
I after an interval of errand-running, and the scanty meal of a child whose 
father is out of work, to bed and disturbing dreams until recalled (at 6 a.m. 
in winter) to the labours of another da-y. At length the limb movement 
and grimacing excite attention, and the mother in much alarm brings 
the child to a doctor. 

Such and such-like is the common tale. During six mouths I 

find that 40 oases of St. Vitus' Dance have l>een ailmitted into the 

Hospital for Sick Children (November 1890— May 1891). Nine maybe 

selected as the best examples of that affection when school-bred." Their 

< are between 8 and 12. Ail but one are yirli. The eseitiug cause 

I (in most instances long in operation) tuay be shortly defined as " school 

I worry"; for instance, "bothered with lessons," "pusaling over sums" 

1 (a fruitful source of evil), " preparing for examination." In thi-ee cases 

I the excit«mejit and overwork attending examination is a conspicuous 

I cause. Five of the nine children were still kept at school after their 

I rettlestnets had been noticed, ami onlff removed when St, Vitus' Dance 

I had developed so fvlli/ as to render t/iem absolutely incapable of 

school work awl sometimes even of speech. 

One example I will briefly quota to show the extreme sensilive- 
a of these children on the first access of movement disorder, a condition 
p of nervous instability which demands notice no less than that of the limbs. .. 
' This child hod been working very hard for examination, and especially 
harassed by sums. She was in great apprehension about passing in 
arithmetic, and the overstrain hail been so nicely timed that it culminated 
in obvious mismovement — a«tual dance of St. Vitus — ^just when the child 
was in for the first day's examination. Thus it happened that, in the 
course of writing, her restless left elbow by misadventure jogged the right 
arm of a hoy sitting nest her, thereby, to ber great grief, spoiling his 
paper, and at the same time producing such mental emotion e» greatly 
aggravated her own disorder. 

I repeat that the St. Vitus' Dance (or Chorea) of the doctor is but 
the final stage or full development of a disorder which potentially has 
long existed unnoticed, From its beginning to its end this disorder is 
self-aggravated ; it grows out of material of its own provi(hng. A child 
diseover.s, to her own surprise, that her limbs and body have [Missed out 
of her control. Neither hands, nor feet, nor tongue are wholly obedient. 
And being a school child, and it being the way of the disorder to afflict 
the hands first and most, school work is made extra difficult. With all 
her pains, writing and auinming are ill done; she reads indistinctly, 
writes badly, and is wanting in " deportment." And when punishment 

• An abstract of these cases will be found in ihB Appeudii. lu 188S, S5 
choreic patients were sdniitteJ, 42 girls, 13 boys. In iS9U, 51 patients were 
admitted, 34 girls, 17 boj«. The out-patients were much more n 
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follows, in6t«a(i of sympathy, the child assents to it. in the knowledge, 
whith her own sioall ejcperience furimheij, thut aoina peualty is the 
invariablp conspquenee of faults of this kind, Imt not without a vague 
sense of the world's injustice. Yet the affliction and the dread of 
punishment will not (as she foresees) moke the day's work better done, 
bat worse. 

There is a continual falling o& in lessons and a eonttniml recur- 
rence of peualty, unlil, aooner or later (and souietimes it is very late), it 
occurs to someone, wiser than tite rest, that the child is not pervCFse, 
but ill. 

I do not forget thut ischool leasons are ill done, not only from the 
hindmnce of St. Vitus' Dance, but also, and still more, perhnps, from 
perversity, ill-temper, and distractions of many kinds. I would not have 
you continually suspecting St. Vitus' Dance. My object is to make you 
separate it, or rather its premonitions, as you most easily can, from other 
tilings that roughly imitate it. 

Now, the way of St. Vitus' Dance, when school made (or, let me 
say, of that movement disorder which, if unheetled, culminatea in that 
affection) is commonly this. At first the temper deteriorates, the child 
gets i>etulant, fretful, and capricious. With Ihis will often concur head- 
ache and lestlesa nights. And if these signs are not read aright, and 
school work is oot relaxed, there Arises presently a certain restlessness of 
the face and limbs. Even this may be easily overlooked, because children 
are by natui'e restless both in mind and body. But if you ai-e on the 
watch, and warned already by the change of temper, or the hewlache, or 
the bad nights, you will soon perceive that this over-movement is not 
merely childish restlessness. You will find, for instance, that it applies 
purticidarly to one part, or to one limb ; that while there is a general 
want of control, this is espresseil most in one place, and the comraonext 
place (except the face and tongue) m the hand. 

This infirmity of the hand gives rise, of necessity, to manual faults, 
which at first almost invariably are taken for a wilful disobedience to 
school ndes and commands. Anyone who reflects how much school 
work is hand work will feel pity for these poor chilfb'cu in the form that 
their visitation so often takes. It is easy to see how bad writing and 
nntidy stmis provoke scolding and slapping on the back; how these 
■correctives in their turn increase infirmity, leading to worse writing and 
worse sums, until at length, by a self-acting process, the riot of the 
muscles become apj[)arent, the child is put to bed, and its suffering ends. 

The child's condition, I say, so long as the nature of it is uui-ecog- 
nised, is pitiable. Infirmity provokes punishment, and punishment 
a^ravates infirmity. But I must add, speaking generally, that the child 
is not sorry for herself, nor resentful of injury. I suppose, indeed, that 
80 long as Ihe sums are brang daily worked wrong, with daily slapping 
and " keeping in," while her schoolfellows, more obsenant than their 
teachers, ridicule her contortions and grimace, life must be regarded as 
something of a burden ; but I know, as a fact, that once delivered from 
this tyranny, the St. Vitus' Dance child is, as a rule, a cheerful, amiable 
person, quite ready to see the ludicrous side of ila own malady, -v^rj 
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sensible to kindness, and soon cured by it. Once in bed and at rest, the 
rational treatment of its infirmity supplies as many aids to recovery in 
the way of sufferance, praise, and encouragement, as there have been 
before hindrances in punishment, extra work, and the belief on the part 
of the child (as I have known) that she is really " possessed." 

You are to observe, then, that this disorder which school anxieties 
provoke, which goes on for a length of time unnoticed, or else is put 
down to perversity, has in fact two distinct stages, or to speak more 
correctly, is looked at from two different points of view — the teacher's 
and the doctor's. At first, and at school, it is subjected to penal 
correction ; and at last, when by these means it is fully developed, it is 
remitted to the doctor and given time for recovery. By a course of 
treatment which the most malevolent design could not better contrive to 
that end, the overtaxed school-child is converted into the helpless 
hospital patient. The case stands thus : when the disorder is first called 
into life, when it has weak hold and proper treatment founded on correct 
diagnosis (if I may use so large a word) would arrest its growth and 
nip it in the bud, it is supplied with the very food it wants for its 
■development. At a later time, when fully grown, when no one can 
mistake it, and only time can cure it, it becomes a hospital " case," a 
fair text for comment on " modern school teaching." 

Is there any remedy ? Perhaps not. It is so difficult for any. of 
us to enlarge by ever so little his accustomed range of observation. And, 
in my opinion, it would be better that the dance of St. Vitus should be 
cultivated in schools, as most certainly it now is, rather than that teachers 
should be in constant dread of it, allowing faults and relaxing discipline 
on its account, seeing it where it was not, magnifying both its frequency 
And its peril. St. Vitus' Dance is after all a comparatively small matter, 
And the terror it inspires is groundless. Yet no one will deny that we 
should be better without it. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would put in dogmatic form the substance 
■of what has now been said regarding the causes, the subjects, and the 
usual premonitions of St. Vitus' Dance, together with certain physical 
tests by means of which injurious schooling may be detected and disease 
averted : 

1. Movement disorder is the product and the index of mental 

disturbance, and may be known by nice observation of the 
higher muscles (the face and hands) before it has reached the 
stage to which the term St. Vitus' Dance (or Chorea) properly 
applies. 

2. When school children (and especially girls between seven and 

twelve, or thereabouts) alter in temper, work less well and less 
willingly than usual, get untidy or slovenly, in a word 
degenerate mentally and bodily, inquire of the mother as to 
the home conduct and temper. Ask particularly how the child 
sleeps, whether she complains of headache (or limb-ache), 
whether her food is sufficient. 

3. Among the incidents of school-life apt to be injurious in the way 

we are considering there sjtand out prominently examinations, 
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moving into it Ligher c-ksa, sums (too difficult or ill -explained J, 
punishment, and especially punishment or admonition before 
Bchoolfellowa. 
4. The best index of muBCular infirmity tendmg to St. Vitus' Dance 
is the hand.' Faee mobility may be mere nervousness, the 
tflngue may be tremuloua by nature. The hand test is infallible, 
and it is thus applied. Bid the child hold up both hands open, 
with extended arms, the palms towards you. If that is done 
steadily, both hands upright and both alike, no fiuger or thumb 
quivering, no falling back of either hand, uothiug to choose 
between the positions of the two, then the child has not, nor is 
it near (either before or after), St. Vitus' Dance. Tou may 
confirm this test by another. Let the child place its open 
hands upon yours, palm to palm. Looking then at the backs 
of the child's hands, observe whether fingers and thumbs (and 
especially the latter) re[K>se naturally, without tremor and 
without restraint. 



In 177 cases of St. Vitus' Dance, 43 were boys, 134 girls. This pro- 
portion, Eay one boy to three girls, will nearly express Ibe sex incidence 



of the disorder, when 
school-made chorea, a 
much greater. 

.As regards age, the numhors 



taken into conBideratiou ; but for 
the test shows, the proportion of girls is very 

a thus in the above cases : — 



Over 13 years 
IS and 13 ysan 
10 Uai 11 jcnrs 

8 )e»ra or under 



It is clear, therefore, that the more sensitive eei fumiehes the larger 
propoTtion by far of St. Vitus' Dance, while from 8 to H (the sensitive 
age) represents the period of greatest frequency. 

St. Vitus' Dance is very raje under five years, the youngest patient I 
ever saw (if not the youngest on rocord) was one of my own, a girl aged 
a years and 11 monthB.f As proof of the commonness of St. Vitas' 
Dance it may be said that 100 children were admitted with it in about 
four years in mj ward of 21 beds at the Hospital for Sick Children. The 
disorder is far less common out of London. 

An analysis of 25 children under my own observation who exhibited 
Tnovement diatnrhance due to some ptu-ticular nervous overstiain will help 
to show in what degree school worry is directly concerned. In 16, the 



^hown, and oIec 



e children exhibiting the posilbi 
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causes are definite saurcea of alarm for which Bcbool cannot be held 
responsible, e.j., being "nonrly run over," " cbased " by mon, woman, 
boya, or doga (sevoral under socb headinga) " locked up in a onpljoard," 
witnesBing sonto alarming incident, qnairels, dninkGi violence, &c. 

The remaining 9 of the 25 (or over a third) are directly connected 
with Bchotili e.g., overwork; panishment; preparation for eiaminatioo, 
and so forth. 

With a view to bringing homo to thoHe who arc unfamiliiir with the 
subject the precise manner in which school children arc thus injured, 
together with the important fact (which some may be disposed to diapnte) 
that children are often suffered to remain at school notwitha banding 
their movement infirmity, I will recall the circumstances of six months 
(November 1890 to May 1891) hospital experience ia iheso respects. 

During this time -40 cxamplea of St. Vitus' Dance were admitted to 
the Hospital for Sick Children nnder my colleagues fDrs. Cheadle and 
Barlow) and myaelf. I (juote the eight following, all bub one are girls : — 

1. Florence P-, aee 11 years 9 monthi. (February 12 to March 2.) A 

second attacK, (bhe first abbributed to being " caned and knocked 
abonb at sohnol ") she lias been worried over lessons, and observed 
to sleep badly. It was fireb nobioed that she woald drop things 
and was very restlesa both day and night. The restless nigbts 
preceded the movements by some weeks. On February 1st, the 
parents notioed in addition that the child bad difficulty in writing, 
and the wat removed from tchoolfimr day a laler. 

This girl showed St. Vitus' Dance of moderate severity } 
quickly recovering on getting rest. 

2. George H., age 10 (the only boy on the list) (January 23 to 

March 26). Ae far back as November observed to be restless, 
but not removed from school. At Ohrifltmas much frightened by 
seeing a woman knocked down and her bead cub open. Was 
much more i-estleas the following day, screaming and eryiiig out 
at night. Was still h^l at school notwithstanding, and only last 
week was punished for inattention at lessona. 

This boy, thongh not very bad on admission, became violently 
agitated some time later after a, dream, weeping and throwing 
himself alio nt in paroxysms, quite beyond aelf-control, and Fed 
with great difficulty. He was more than two months in hospital, 
but eventually made good recovery. 

3. Bridget M., aged 11 years and 7 months, 9th December, 1890 to 

lat January, 1891. (Dr. Barlow's case.) 

For three months this child has been working for exami- 
nation, and for two months has stayed in school until eight 
o'clock, doing home work as well. Lately has complained of 
headache. Woirted herself especially about sums, fearing that 
she would not pass in arithmetic. The disorder increased to 
the degree of St.Titus' Dance on the first day of the examination. 
It thus happened, that as the child sat wriling her paper, the 
restless leit elbow by misadventure jogged the writing hand of 
a boy sitting nest her, and helped to spoil bia work. She was 
mnch upset by this accident, and the movements increased. On 
admission, the limb movements were not considerable, but the 
child was unable to walk, and bad difficulty in bringing oat 
words. She recovered well. 

4. Gerbrade MaeS., aged II. April 28th to May 21st. (Dr. Barlow's 

This was the second attack, and had begun three weeka 
before admission after she had' been in for examination. The 
disorderly movements were first noticed during writing ; they 
afterwards became general. 

5. Basa W., aged 9 years and 9 months. March 19tb to April 23rd. 

General reitlessness and diflieulty of speech, not due to 
schooling in the same sense as the preceding, but to the 
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6. ^afaP.,agedlOyearfl andSiaoEths, Februnrj 27th to April 2iid. 

Hai been working hard for Jnno oxa in i nation. " Hardlj 
sleeps at all." The mavemects have been uattced a mouth, 
beguming in face, twitahiag of ejelida and month. For the firat 
■week, however, the was kejpt at sohool. On admiasiou the move- 
inentB were aeTare, and the girl could not feed herself. The case 
was of some endiirance, bat recovered perfectly. 

7. EdUh C, aged 9 yeara antJ 5 montha, November 7th to Deoem- 

ber Ilth. (Dr. Oheadle'a case.) 

Alleged oaoae '' much worried with leaBOna at nii^ht, and 
finds difficulty in prepariiij; them." Attention was first drawn to 
the child's nnateadineaB iu holding things a fortnight ago. Her 
walk was next observed to be irregular, and the corners of the 
mouth twitched. (The case ia an exaiupie of a modo of the 
disorder, namely, stumbliBg gait, very apt to he overlooked.) 

8. Myra M., aged 8 yeara 7 montha. April 22rid to Mny 26th. (Dr. 

Oheadle'a oaae.) 

Has been working hard at school for six or eight montha 
("overworked," says the mother). Four montha ago she woke 
up acreaming, and for a time did not recognise her mother. Bub 
nothing ftirfcher was noticed nntil sis weeks ago, when limb 
moTemcnts and defecta of hand graap were noticed. She too* 
Jiept at eokool, not-wUke landing, for three vjeeka longer, during the 
latter part of which time her apeech beguu to fail, and she became 
" stupid." A moderate general chorea ; making good leoovery. 

9. Aftiy A., aged 8 years 6 months. December Ist to January 3rd. 

{Dr. dheadle's case.) 

Admitted for general movements of head, arma, and legs, 
with speech diffionltj, the cause aasigned being worry about 
school examination. (Thia patient died of an independent 
diaease, the St. Yitus' Dance eubsiding. The case ia introduced 
to complete the list of those attributed directly to achool caoses 
within the period mentioned.) 
The pointa to be specially noticed in the foregoing list are theae ; — 
I. Only one of them is a hoj, and with him a epecial alarm was & 

contributing canae. 
3. There was achool worry in all the cases except one (No. 6) where 
there waa the injurious excitement of performance at a school 
concert. 

3. In no lesa than five the children were kepL at gehool after their 

limb disorder had been noticed. 

4. In three of the severest cases the excitement of examination was 

a prominent feahire of the provoking canse. 



DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Cheadle in supporting the views enunciated in Dr. Stnrgea'a 
paper, pointed out that it was not so mnch hard work in itself which was 
effective in producing St. Vitus'a dance, aa the escitcment, emotional 
distuibance, anxiety, and dread which resulted from inability to do school 
work, and the punbhment and. disgrace which accompanied it. Thia 
condition, aa Dr. Sturges pointed ont, was liable to go from bad to worse, 
as inability increased, and increa.se.d pnniahmeat followed. Dr. Cheadla 
related an example in which chorea followed great escitcment, although 
previous hard work had not produced it. Ho could not agree with 
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Dr. Sturges as to the small importauce of chorea ; although in itself not 
generally a dangerous disorder, it was frequently associated with heart 
disease and rheumatism; and grave heart disease often began in the oarly 
stages of chorea. Therefore he thought it of great importance that the 
disease should be recognised and dealt with at once, before serious con- 
sequences arose, and Dr. Sturges had done good service in calling the 
attention of school managers and teachers to the first signs by which tho 
approach of the disorder might be recognised. 
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Bingworm in Elementary Schools. 

BY 

Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Skin Department, 

St. Mary's Hospital, London. 
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It is seldom that such an opportunity offers itself for the medical 
man, sanitarian, and educationist, to meet on a common platform as is 
offered by this special section of the Congress, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the section is presided over by one whose knowledge 
of elementary education is probably unique. I have therefore availed 
myself of this occasion to express my views on a certain aspect of a 
disease of the skin, which, unfortunately, is extremely common in this 
country. I am unable to produce trustworthy statistics of the proportion 
of children attending elementary schools who suffer from ringworm, 
owing to the obvious difficulties of investigation ; but I can, from per- 
sonal experience derived from prolonged observation in the out-patient 
department in one of the large London general hospitals, and from 
confirmatory statements of colleagues at other hospitals, vouch that 
ringworm is far commoner in London than in any of the continental 
cities with which I am familiar. Although it is not my intention to 
dwell upon the medical side of the question at any length, it is, never- 
theless, necessary to say a few words about the nature of the disease in 
order to elucidate the subject. 

Microscopic examination, cultivation, and inoculation experiments, 
incontestably prove that all the phenomena of the disease, however 
varied in their clinical manifestations, are due to a fungus which 
invades the various layers of the epidermis. This fungus consists of 
mycelium, representing the mature elements, and spores — so to speak, 
the seeds — which latter, either by personal contact, or through 
the medium of the atmosphere, are capable of transplanting the 
disease on a suitable soil. The extreme contagiousness of the malady, 
which is familiar to everyone, is thus accounted for. Many of the 
perplexities which arise are due to the difficulties in recognising itp 
earlier manifestations, which are too often regarded, both by parents 
and school authorities, as merely " scurfy heads." The same remark 
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applies very often to Ihi- dispast! io its later stage, when enre is supposed 
to have been effected. When ringworm attacks the body it is quickly 
and easily eradicated, us the fungiia lies quite near the surface. It is, 
therefore, only with ringworm of the scalp that 1 iim concernetl in this 
paper. Here ita obstinacy to trentmeut is due to the anatomical fact 
that the fungus is present, not upon the surface of the skin only, but 
also around the roots of the hairs in the deep hair-sacs or follicles. This 
fnUy aecounts for the dilSculty in effecting anything like a rapid 
recovery, even in most favourable circumstances ; while among the poor, 
owing to indifierence, lack of time, and skill, the disease is certain to 
lost for many months, and not infrequently for years. In this respect 
it Nhows a marked contrast to all the other contagious skin diseases of 
children, as, for example, scald head, the itch, and other anininl parasitic 
disorder, which yield quickly to suitable treatment. The question now 
arises, What is the present attitude of the authorities with regard to the 
disease p To this no satisfactory answer can be given, as no line of 
conduct is unifonnly pursued. 

On the one hand, the schoolmaster who is watchful and zealous as 
to the physical well-being of the children under his chaise refuses to 
admit a child with ringworm to his school ; whereas, on the other hand, 
he who is lax is apt to overlook or minimise the importance of the 
disease. In both cases, in my opinion, a grievous injustice is committed, 
for in the foiiner case, a child, presumably in good health, is banished 
from school and all its advantages, both moral and educational, for a 
prolonged i>eriod, at a time of life when these arc essentia] for its well- 
being. In the second ease, the spread of the disease to other children is 
inevitable, and the community at large as well as the individual children 
must suffer. Of these alternatives, from a medical point of view, the 
former is the only logical course, thongh its effect must of necessity be a 
marked diminution in the general standard of national education and the 
reduction of the educational returns. It can hardly, I think, be 
questioned that it is the duty of the State to remedy this, and I would 
suggest the following practical recommendations as the only ones 
■which have suggested themselves to my mind as offering any solution 
of the difficulty. It is clearly necessary, before attempting to cope with 
the disease, that the exact extent and frequency of its occurrence should 
be estimated, This can only be carried out by means of systematic 
tAtpeclion, in order to accomplisb which i>ersons should be trained in 
each school by skilled medical men to make a weekly examination of 
every child's head. By this means alone trustworthy statistics' would 
Boon be obtained. My second recommendation is directed towards the 
eradication of the disease without interrupting the educational progress 
of the child. In the more crowded districts, or wherever feasible, 
special schools ought to be established in which both systematic treat- 
ment and instruction could be curried out. In less populous districts a 
single class-room might be isoUted with a separate entrance. If such 
a system could be enforced, the advantages would be that the education 
returns would at once show a marked improvement, that the children 
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■would no longer be deprived of their just privileges of education, a 
that ringwonn would Iw materially dimiiiisheil in this country, if n 
«ntirely erndicateil. 



DISCQSSION. 

Dr. T. Calcott Fox observed that there are three facta tbat must be 
kept steadily in view in iLiecussing this question. Firstly, there can be no 
doubt that ringworm ia excessirely oommon amongst the children in 
Z^ndon ; ijeoandly, that the dieeaao is propagated for the must part by 
contagion from head to head by aatuul contact, by interchange of caps, 
and so on ; thirdly, that when once the growth of the fungus is firmly 
established, the disease is eioessively obstinate, and may not be eradicated 
for months or even years. Oonclasive evidence could easily be adduced 
to show that the aggregation of children in the elementary schools is a 
fmitfal source of contagion. Whether ringworm boa increased in fre- 
iquoaoy of late years is a problem which need not detain us to-day. Now 
it is obvious that on the one band children are deprived of education for 
lengthened periods, and on the other hand many cleanly children iire In- 
fected at the school, often through no faalt of their onn or of their parents, 
and this leads to unpopularity of the schools. This contraction of ring- 
worm is an unfortunate incident of school-life, and all the more regrettable 
that the industrious and well-cared for children and the idle and neglected 
suffer indiscrimiuatelj. However painatakiag andcleunlya motlier may 
be in tending her children she can never be secure against the infuctiou 
whilst they are attending school. I do not know what instruction the 
teachers may receive from the aathorities, bat my esperionce goes to show 
that there is an absence of any systenjatio and careful method of dealing 
with this disease in schools, and this irregolarity leads to considerable 
hardship. Some teachers are certainly careful, and keep a watchful eye 
on the occurrence of ringworm, and at once exclude the victims or send 
them for examination to the hospitals. Many children are thus kept 
away from school for long periods, which depends on the zeal atid energy 
of the mnthera. But even in such echoola which are comparatively free 
from ringworm, only couspiouons cases are recognised, and the earlier 
Btagea pass unnoticed for considerable periods. In other schools the 
teachers, with their bands fnll of other business, do not tronble themsolres 
much about the matter. 

What, then, is the best method of dealing with the problem P Expe- 
rience of many of the educational establishments for the children of 
richer people shows that ringworm can be effectnally kept away. But 
this necessitates, firstly, the assurance that no infected child enters into 
the establishment i and secondly, a rigorous and constant supervision of 
the children. The elementary schools of London could by sucli means be 
kept free from ringworm, bnt on the one hand there would be a great 

ber of excluded children who must undergo a cure somewhere or 
other, and who meanwhile nre deprived of education ; snd, on the other 
hand, to attain the object in view an expert staff would be required to 
all the children at the opening of the school after the holidays 
and at stated times afterwards. No doubt a medical staff would be the 
most satisfactory, bnt a staff of specially educated nurses would probably 
' fairly effective and loss costly. The infected children could be sent 
to the most conveniently situated dispensaries and hospitals, where a 
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suitable course of treatment could be arrftnged, bnt as the rapidity of s 
cure depends go mnch on the energetio and faitbfnl carrying out of the 
treatment, I 'would suggest as meet desirable the suporTiBion by a visiting 
trained norae. 

Meanwhile, what ia to be done about the education of these infected 
cliildren? They might either attend school and be taught in a Boparate 
room, which would be very incom-enient. and thoir attendance would ha 
probably irregular. The only danger of infection would be on returning 
from school, but this difficulty could easily be overcome. Or they might 
be isolated by a residence in a aepaiate establishment, where both treat- 
ment and education might be carried on. Thia alternetirB would be 
resisted probably by many parents, and would be coscly. 

The only other alternative, and much the simplest, ia to educate the 
infected children with the others, but to carry out a partial isolation in 
the schoolrooms, and insist on suitable precautions being taken as to the 
mingling of the children, effective treatment, and the wearing of proper 
protection of the beadg. I do not think that there would be much danger 
of infection under theso conditions, and certainly as regards cost &nd 
effioiency of edncation, I think this plan the most praeticiible. 

The course I would recommend for adoption ia as follows: — I. That 
a systematic inspection of tho school children ehoald be carried oat by a, 
staff of medical men or by specially- trained nuraea at the beginning of term 
and at stated interrals afterwards. II, That the inrecteil children should 
be sent to a convenient hospital or dispensary for a course of iroatment 
to be prescribed. The ciire would bo much expedited if nuraos could 
aseisfc and supervise those in charge of the treatment. III. That the 
children shonld still attend the scltools, but be isolated as far aa possible 
in the schoolrooms ; that they should have their heads properly treated 
with germicide applications, and be covered with suitable caps to prevent 
any diaaemiuation of the fungus ; and that they should ba discharged from 
school before the other children to prevent intermingling. 



Epidemics in Schools. 



C. E. Shellv, M.A., M.D., Oantiib,, CoasiLJliog Mcdifa! Officer 
to Haileyhury. 



riie connexion between schools and epidemic disease presents ut 
least throe iniporfant aspects. A school is peculiarly liable to the 
incidence and e.-ctenaion of such maladies ; it presents special opportnni ties 
for their investigation ; and epidemic illness is particularly impoi-tant to 
both the school authorities and to the parents of the pupils, because of 
its interrerence with the health and with the education of the latter. 

Schools are peculiarly susceptible to any epidemic influences, because 
they are closely aggregated populations of young people of whom an 
unusually large proportion (aa compared with an equal number of the 
general population) is unshielded by the protection commonly afforded 
by a, previous attack of the malady ia question. The child at school is 
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not, as an individual, more susceptible than the same child at home, 
but while at home it exists as one unit of the general population, the 
susceptibility of which is greatly diluted by the intercalation of 
numerous other persons, of all ages, whose personal intimacy is much 
less close, and most of whom, being already protected by a previous 
attack, are not readily transformed into personal foci of infection. In 
the school itself, however, these conditions are reversed : — the suscep- 
tible material is concentrated and in relative excess, it is peculiarly 
liable to attack, and infection, howsoever originated, has a field specially 
favourable to its incidence and its extension. 

The evolution of a specific type of disease from ancestral germs 
originally indifferent is not impossible, but the theory is as yet unproved. 
And, if its probability be admitted, we have no evidence to warrant us 
in applying it more to schools then to other collections of humanity, 
and least of all, if (as should always be the case) the school and .the 
school-life be healthy. Other and reasonable explanations are abun- 
dantly to hand. And if the premises, the administration, and the daily 
economy of the school are in accordance with hygienic rules, it is quite 
justifiable, in the present state of our knowledge, 4o assert that when- 
ever epidemic illness arises in a school it has always been imported. 
Indeed, the avenues of infection from without are so many and so 
varied that it is humanly impossible to safeguard every one of them« 

From the nature of the case special facilities exist for this impor- 
tation of disease ; thus : — 1. While at home, the child is brought into 
contact with the outer world of " all sorts and conditions " of men, 
women, and children, much more frequently and more intimately than 
is the case while it lives at school. Day scholars spend from four-fifths 
to three- fourths of their lives away from school, i.e., frequently exposed 
to the risk of infection. And the pupil at a boarding school similarly 
spends at.least three months out of every twelve iu holidays and exeats. 

2. But while at school — even as a boarder in an establishment con- 
stituting a relatively isolated community in a sparsely populated country 
district — there are still many points of connexion with the world outside : 
letters, parcels, clothing, *< hampers " ; the visits of tradespeople, and to 
shops, &c. ; communication with servants ; and, at the beginning of each 
term, an intimate association with the numerous other pupils — each 

perhaps, a freshly arrived representative of another family elsewhere 

with all its possibilities of contracting and transmitting infection ; besides 
the possibility of inhaling or imbibing infected air or water in the 
neighbourhood of the school, for the best school cannot control its 
neighbours, or absolutely secure its pupils against the results of other 
folk's defective sanitation. 

3. By far the most potent influence, however, so far as regards the 
commoner epidemic ailments at all events, is that dependent on the fact 
that so large a proportion of young school children is unprotected by 
any previous attack of the infectious diseases to which they are from 
time to time exposed during subsequent years. This is due, in the first 
place to the circumstance that, during the earlier years of life (infancy, 
early childhood), the individual's- world is practically its home; it 



11 faut, lei>s ID society thsu it does when older; its poinlfl 
□ contact with the world at Lvi'ge are fewer ; and it is eubjeoted 
to greater personal care and siiperviiiioD, the resultof all these inflaeaceB 
beiitg a relatively effective protectioo from the risks of infection. It 
might bo theoretically nnticipale*i that this parental guardi»nship would 
be effeclive in proportioa to the spi-ead of hygienic knowledge nmongst 
the population generally ; and tliis theoretical assumption is corroborated 
by the results of somewhat extended observations. A large number of 
public und other boarding schooU hare furoishcd data on this head 
derived from an annlyaia of the facts which are recorded on the health 
certificate which is filled up by the parents or guarditins of each puptl 
at the time of his entrance into the school. Subjoined is a Table (A), 
compiled from the slatiatics of one such school which has been selected, 
not because its results are the most striking, but because its carefully 
kept records extend back over a longer interval of time than do those 
of any other school with which I am acquainted. 







Table A. 
I. 11. 


m. 




Sixteen years, 
1863-79. 


Eight years, 
1879-87. 


Twentj-fcut years 
1811.3-87. 


B}jB entered 




,» 


959 


9,598 




previoua atWck of — 


1868-79. 


1879-87. 


18fl3-87. 


Variola - - 
ScarlatiQi 
Eubeola 
PertusiiB - 


1,624 

1,183 <i 

382 

448 


r 73-18 ,° 
c28'3 „ 


935 0C99-3 °/„ 
7iaor74'86 „ 
383 or 29-5 „ 
28Sora9-7 „ 


2,579 or 99-2 '/„ 
1,901 or 73-57 „ 
665 or 35-79 „ 
733 or 28-03 „ 



These statistics cover the period 1863-87. If the 24 yejirs bo 
divided into thi-ee equal periods »f eight years each, but little difference 
is observable between the first and necoiid of these epochs. And the 
combined retiirns for the first sixteen years, 1863 to 1879, are therefore 
grouped together in column I. It will be at once noticed that this 
column contrasts with that for the last period of eight yfara, 1879 to 
1887, in the decided increase of the itMprotccted which is observable in 
the latter period. Had this been confined to such a disease as measlea, 
it might have been explained on the supposition of the more geneml 
and more careful differentiation between this malady and Eothelu 
(" German measles ")i which has obtained among both the medical 
profession and the public during recent years. But this increase of the 
unprotected obtains in the case of each of the maladies enumerated, and 
one is compelled to the conclusion that it is really due to an increasing 
education of the public in general hygiene ; — an increasing education,— 
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because the retaras frnm this and other large schools for the Ia«t four 
years (i.e., since 18B7) give evidence of a still further slight and con- 
■thiuous rise in the proportion of the unprotected. Id other words, 
■owing to more careful prophylaxis at home, and to the e&rher recOEni- 
tion of, as well a* to the prompter and more efficieat isolation of 
" first cases," — a lai'ger (and an increasing) proportion of school children 
escape the incidence of epidemic illness during infancy and early child- 
Imod ; i.e., in the prc-school age, fewer contract these maladies thau 
was foiraerly the case ; and a greater number, therefore, enter school 
^Mi protected. 

To the medical officer of health and to the family doctor such 
a result may be h, legitimate caune of satisfaction; but it does not 
lessen the respousibilities of the masters or of the medical officers of 
^hools ; and it cannot be reganled as tending to reduce the minimum 
of hospital accommodation required by a school. This progressive 
increase in the proportion of the unprotected at the beginning of school- 
life has obtruded itself upon my notice in several other ways in tha 
■course of investigating this and kindred questions. Thus, for example, 
in a large preparatory school (350) to which only yonng boys are 
admitted, the entrance age was, some yeare since, raised by 12 months; 
but tlie average ratio of the unprotected (from measles, for example) 
now stands praclically at the same figure as formerly ; and this, despite 
the fact that 12 months of age, moro or less, makes a very notable 
■difference in the returns for any yearly period between the ages of 
■9 and 12. 

As might well be supposed, results such as those which have jurt 

Jbeen considered, are most notable in the higher strata of society, 

amongst that section of the community which, in addition to natural 
intelligence and educatiou, is in a position to command physical, moral, 
and sanitary advantages which are often beyond the reach of their 
more ignorant and less prosperous neighbours. The returns from 
•schools of markedly different social status present, in this respect, most 
■striking and instructive variations (vide also Table H, post), More- 
Over, it is almost self-evident, and is clearly shown by such retuma aa 
■those given in Table B, that the child's liability to infection will tend 
•to decrease with its advancing age, in proportion, in fact, as one 
■epidemic malady after another attacks it and confers its own quantum 
■of immunity. 

4. Day schools present conditions even more favourable to the 
inddence of epidemic infection than does ordinary home-life ; for at 
such a school, each child has specially frequent opportunities of ajso- 
ciation with a number of other children, and each of these latter is 
exposed to specially frequent and diverse risks of infection. Hence, the 
day school is much mere open to attack than is the boarding school. 
But comparing day and boarding schools for children of the same age, 
outbreaks of epidemic illness will, indeed, be more frequent in the 
former ; but each epidemic is apt to be relatively less extensive ; 
because, in the day school, owing to the very frequency of recurrent 
epidemics, a relatively smaller number of pupils ai«, at any given 
.■ i..ai£i. _ 
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time, unprotected by a previous attack of the disenso in quesH^^^ 
coaDagrationfi, as it were, occur with frequency, but they are ccoba 
paratively limited in extent, because bo much of the town is always 
already ' burnt out,' 

5. For reasons similar to thoso considered above, the attendance 
of day-scholars at a boarding school greatly increitses the number of 
avenues by which infection ma.y be introduced. In other words, the 
frequency of epidemic outbreaks is increased, while their relative extent 
is thereby proportionately diminished, 

6. The boarding school proper is the moat isolated community 
of this cIa*B. By the exerciso of due preeautions, epidemics may for 
long be kept at bay. But during this period of freedom from such 
forms of illness, the proportion of unprotected pupils in the school Ib 
iTsiqg ; and when, at last, infection is introduced — as, sooner or later, 
it is bound to be— there is a large amount of sueceptihle mateiial open 
to its infiuence, and comparatively few barriers — as represented by 
already protected individuals — to delay or stay its progress. Epi- 
demics, in short, are lelativelj infrequent, and consequently more 
extensive when they do occur. 

In all respects, then, the more isolated and self-contained com- 
munity — the boarding school — affords a typical field for the study of 
epidemics in schools ; and it is to this class of school, and more 
particularly to boarding schools for boys, thai the following remarks 
will especially apply. 

The establishment and the spread of an epidemic are favoured 
mainly by two conditions — which are of practical importance because, 
given certain simple data which ought to be easily obtainable in the 
case of every boarding school, it is |)osaibIe (for some diseases at all 
evcnti^) to calculate their value and to forecast their elfect with &. 
reasonable approximation to suhetantiully accurate results. 

These two conditions are : — 

First. — The close aggregation of susceptible material, as represented 
by pupils who nre improtected "by a previous attack of the particular 
epidemic disease under conside ration. The amount of susceptible 
material which is present in any given case is proportionate, mainly, to the 
age of the scholars ; i.e., practically, to the number who are or are not 
already protected by a previous attack. It is generally recognised that, 
for most of the commoner epidetnio illness — measles, scarlatina, whoop- 
ing-cough, Eotheln, mumps, and chicken-pox, for instance — one attack 
confers on the sufferer a very considerable degree of immunity against 
a recurrence of the same malady. It would not be unreasonable to 
surmise that some degree of immunity (more or less complete, and 
lasting for a longer or shorter time in different cases') is conferred by 
an attack of any form of infectious disease. The modern theories of 
the ffitiology and pathology of this class of disease are in accord with 
such a surmise ; aad experience is also in its favour, for the apparent 
exceptions are only relatively exceptional. An attack of diphtheria, for 
example, does not protect the sufferer from a second or third experience 
of that disease to anything like the same extent that obtains in the c 
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of ficarlatioii or of measles. But a dose exnininfitiou oE the two cases 
reveals the fact that the difference is one of time rather thim of degree. 
For it IB extremelj rare to find an iaillvidual suffering from a 
second attack of diphtheria soon — or, indeed, for some time— after 
recovering from a first attack, even though thi-oughout his illness, 
and subsequently, he remains exposed to precisely the same 
couditioDs as those which surrounded him foi' some time before 
its commencement. The modifjiug influence exerted upon the 
life-proc eases of the patient, may be, ao far as is known, equally 
profound in the two eases; but this effect is usually much more 
lasting in the one disease than in the other. Reducei.1 in health 
though he may be, the convalescent from a eommon. cold, even, 
seldom contracts another immediately, in spite of his continuing to live 
on terms of the closest pei-sonal intimacy with tlie other suffering 
members of the household through which " the cold is ruimiiig." On 
the other hand, we moot, every now and again, witli individuals on 
wliom a severe attack of scarlatina or of small-pox confers but a slight 
or short-lived protection agaiost a repetition of their illness. It may be- 
concluded, then, that all infectious and epidemic diseases are (for 
different periods) self- protecting ; and we may regard an attack of any 
such disease as a natural form of prophylactic inoculation, affording a 
protection whose duration varies, between wide limits indeed, for the 
several maladies included in this large class. 

For the present, however, we are concerned with those common 
maladies, a first attack of which is generally acknowledged to afford 
immunity, usually both abaolute and prolonged, against a second. And, 
during the earlier years of life, this immunity stands in an inverse 
ratio to the age of the individual, because, with increasing age come 
increased opportunities of infection, with a resulting increase in the 
amount of protection thereby ultimately conferred. 

Table B shows returns obtained from 13 large public and private 
schools. The schools aro arrangoil in the order of the age of the boya 
at entrance ; with the one exception — A, to be noted presently — they 
are all on a fairly equal footing as regards social status-j and it will be 
observed that (with this exception), and so far as their statistics are 
obtainable and reliable, age constitutes a very fair basis for estimating 
the liability to infection for the several diseases mentioned. But, 
modifying the all-iroportant factor of age, is to be noted the potent 
operation of social position. Contmst, for instance, A and B, The 
former is a school which, by the vei-y terms of its existence, is largely 
recruited from families that have been visited by misfortune or broken 
up by disease and death. Children come to it, therefore, at the age 
of about nine, from conditions which have been, on the whole, rwt the 
most favourable to the safeguai-ding or the preservation of health. No 
infectious malady, perhaps, spreads more readily under such circum- 
stances than measles, and the per-centagc of those already attacked by 
tliat disease is 67. B is a private hoarding school ; its pupils all come 
from families occupying a good position in life, and in affluent 
oircum stances. Every care is possible, and has, no doubt, been 
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Tendered to them individually at home from the very moment of 
their bii'lh ; and, moreover, they enter this estiibliahment direct 
from liome, without having gone through any preparatory acbuol. 
Hence, although their average entrance age is at least a year and a half 
above that of A, and probably equal to that of E, only 35 out of 
^very 100 have already had such a disease as measles. 

The returns in this table are not so full or so complete as I could 
wish, or as such schools ought to be able to furnish if only the real 
value and importance of careful and sjEtematic records of school illness 
were duly recognised. With respect to F, for instance, the relatively 
small number of those returned as "unprotected" by measles is 
striking ; and one cannot help suspecting that some boya may have 
been said by their parents to hnvo had measles, when what they had 
really suffered from was Rothein ; the ligures (23 'Sa per cent.) are 
barely more than half those for whooping-cough (40 per cent.) instead 
of equalling them ; and I find also, that in an epidemic of measles at 
this school, the number of pupils attacked would indicate a higher 
entrance rate of the unprotected (vide post, page 39). A similar 
suggestion applies to H ; where, also, the average proportion attacked 
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ID measlei epidemics corresponds with that shown b^- Bchools in which 
the unprotected at entrance number 25 to 30 per cent, N sliowa a 
small per-centnge iu this column (16' Q per cent.) ; but its pupils" come 
chiefly from other large schools," and hava, therefore, been olrBady 
exposed to a double ordeal before they arc drafted into this eBlnblisli- 
ment, which occupies a Fpecial educational position. For the 
entrance age is 19 years; its entrance statistics remind us how 
thoroughly a disease such as measles works during early iidolescence ; 
and show, loo, what a large proportion of young adults have already 
suffered from scarlet fever — as individuals, at all erents — though of 
hoys at, 15, less than 50 per cent, have had this disease. 

The other cause which, in conjun ctiou with the influence exerted by 
the average age of the pupils, favours the outbreak and spread of 
an epidemic, depends on — 

2. The existence of a certain proportion between the number of 
unprotected — and, consequently, susceptible — pupils, and the total 
number of pupils in the school. This particular proportion may be termed 
" the explosive ratio," and its precise form varies with the psrliculat 
epidemic disease which it represents. Both the risk and the probable 
exlent of a conflagration in a building vary with the amount of its 
combustible contents, and with the extent to which this is dihited, by 
intimate admixture, with non-inflammable material. If a number of 
cartridges, some loaded and some empty, were jumbled together in a 
boK, not stored in a magazine but exposed to the incidence of any casual 
spark, the probability of an explosio-n would have an intimate relation 
to the proportion esisting between the number of loaded cartridges and 
that of the harmless empty ones that had been already fired. This 
simile fairly represents the conditione obtaining in the average school 
and its liability to outbreaks of epidemic disease. For, just as the 
empty cartridge cases, though not themselves exptosible, might smoulder 
and thus lead to the ignition of their loaded fellows, so a child already 
protected by a previous attack of the disease, though unlikely to again 
fall ill with it himself, might convey its infection — -by means of his person 
or his clothing — from one patient to some other still ausct^ptlble school- 
fellow. And, moreover, just as it might be of service to know at any given 
time, the proportion existing between the loaded and the empty cartridges, 
in order to estimate the probability and the force of an explosion, so it 
is, in many cases, both possible and serviceable to be able to forecast the 
probable date and extent of inevitably recurrent epidemics, if we can 
but ascertain the ratio which exists between tJie number of the already 
protected and of the still susceptible pupils in a school. 

Table C an attempt has been made to show what relation eilsta 

between the age and unprotected ratio at entrance on the one hand, and 

the average total attacked in an epidemic of each of the diseases named, 

of the returns are too fragmentary or incomplete to furnish 

more than suggestions. 
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Table D is of more value because it represents the carefully kept 
records of epidemics in a large school as observed throughout a quarter 
of a century. Boys enter this school at about 13 years of age> at which 
time nearly 75 per cent, are unprotected by any previous attack of 
scarlatina, and about 30 per cent, have had neither measles nor whooping 
cough. 
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Table D. — ^Epidemics. 



Scarlatina. 



Number 
attacked 

Kumber \ g^ 
in scliool j 

Percentage - 0'3 0*3 1*6 



1 5 
300* 300 



9 

326 

2-7 



23^ 



15 3 7 



362 359 357 353 352 356 354 
1-3 0*83 6*0 0*28 0-28 4*3 2-0 



2 

495 
0-4 



RSlheln— Percentages 2-5 0'26 0'82 3*1 4-10 5*74 3-08 22*6 17*6 
Mumps „ 1*6 4*1 9-8 2*24 6*26 3*6 4*6 18*2 3 2*8 4*8 

Pertussis „ . From 1 *3 to 3 per cent, of total boys in school. 
Varicella „ 0*82 1*6 1*36 2*1 1*25 8*1 3*08 0*52 0*6 3*8 I'O 



Rubeola. 



\ 


Jy. 


Jy. 


April 


April 


Dec. 


Jy. 


Jy. 


Jy. 


Jy. 




1867. 


1868. 


1870. 


1871. 


1 878. 


1875. 


1881. 


1883. 


1886. 


Number attacked 


52 


25 


33 


14 


35 


47 


58 


71 


77 


Number in school 


316 


358 


358 


359 


363 


359 


498 


496 


496 


Proportion 


i 


■h 


•h 


^ 


tV 


f 


i 


i 


* 


Percentage 


16-4 


7*0 


9*2 


3-9 


9*3 


13*1 


11*7 


14*3 


16-7 



* Special local cause active at the time. * AmbulAnt " Desquamator." 

3 Began during the Measles Epidemic of 1883, and ran concurrently with it. 

Now measles is essentially the type of an epidemic disease which 
being infectious in its pre-emptive stage, cannot be stamped out by the iso- 
lation of first cases ; it therefore furnishes, as a rule, extensive epidemics 
which run a generally uniform course, and consequently afford special 
opportunities for comparison and study. I have, for this reason, accorded 
a special sub-table to Rubeola, and a study of its figures shows that 
(omitting the outbreaks which, beginning late in the term, for instance, 
did not have opportunities of attaining their full dimensions) we get 
a total of 338 cases amongst 2,523 boys — «.e., 1 in every 7*4 boys, or 
13*4 per cent, for the whole 24 years. The first period of 16 years 
(when the unprotected entry was 23*3 per cent,) gives 132 cages 
amongst 1,033 boys — i.e., 1 in 7*8, or 12*8 per cent. The last period 
of eight years (when the unprotected entry was 29*5 per cent.) gives 
206 cases amongst 1,490 boys — i.e., 1 in 7*2, or 13*8 per cent. This 
result conforms to that indicated in Table C, which alao shows that 
when the maximum age of entrance into a school does not exceed 
12 years, fully 25 per cent.y or one-fourth of the whole school, will 
probably be attacked in any ** full scope ** epidemic of measles. 
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Inveatigaliion frnm anolher Rtandpoiat iadicatea that iiieiifil||^ 
epidemics are prone to occur whenever the susceptible material has 
80 accumulateil as to represent about one-third of the total number 

T 
of pnpils ia the school at Ibe time, or -s. We have, then, two 

*' empirical laws " : 

I. " jJn epidemic of measles may be looked for whenever the total 
" number of unprotected boys equals one-third of the total number in 
" the school " — (i.e., when the susceptible material b so concentrated 
as t<> form a readily explosihlo mass) . 

II. " In such an epidemic (if it /lave full stupe, by beginning, 
" for example, early in a term) threesenentht of the nominally 

' unprotected* (i.e., ^of J = | of the total boys) may be expected 
" to be attached." 

These two laws may l)e thna combined : — Let T stand for the 
total number of boys in a large school, the entrance age to which it 

T 
about thirteeit years. JVhen -^ are nominally unprotected by a 

previous attack of tneasles, an autbreah of measles may be expected 

to occur ; and in this outbreak ^ of -5- (= -n) telll be attached." 

[I may add that, as regards Biitheln, three-fifths of U T will 
prohably be attacked — U being the Co- efficient of «»protection, 

i.e., -5, H"i Ac., as the case may be : perhaps for riitheln U may 

generally be taken = -s, and then-; of -^ = -i or 20 per cent. = the 

number likely to be attacked in a full-scope epidemic of German 
measles.] 

Ah a corollary it may be stated that — 

III. " If the epidemic prove much leas extensive than it should 
have been by Law II. (owing, e.ff., to its beginning about the middle or 
towards the end of a term), the next epidemic may be looked for after 

less than the usual interval," i.e., as soon as the " explosive ratio " (-„] 
is again reached. I believe that this outbreak of an epidemic whenever 
the susceptible material reaches a certain proportion of the whole mass 
explains the commonly admitted tendency to the recurrence of the 
disease in schools at pretty regular intervals of time. 

These empirical formulte have been deduced from a study of the 
statistics furnished by numerous schools. The records furntafaed by 
one school in particular happen to he the most complete and extensive, 
though not, I think, more conclusive than the others ; and I therefore 
reproduce a partial summary of them here. In a school of 500 boys, 

* The " nomiiinny unprotected " are tliose vlio appear !o be unprotected 
accoiding to the Telunu (eiitraQce-certifcates, &c.) commontf accessible. 
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I who enter cBt. 13 circ, and leave tet. 18 circ, the period of school life 
I ftvemges fice years. Aliout 100 boys enter annuoUy, and of these, at least 
I 26 per cent, are unprotected from nieaisles ; 100 boys leave every year, 
and of these, at least 6 per cent, will still be unprotected. So that 
in round numbers, 20 boys are added every year to the rubeola- 
unprotected population of the school. [Probably, vide Table T., it 
would now be more accurate to tale a higher net percentage of 
unprotected ; but the difference may be allowed to stand as a set-off 
against those few individuals who (while uot recorded as such) become 
protected by attacks contracted and sustained duiin"; the holidays.] 

liooking at the figures given under measles in Table D, Kdbeoi.a, it 
een that the chief epidemics occurred at intervals of about two to three 
years. When an interval of about 12 months only intervenes between 
eticccBsive ontbreabs, the second epidemic is apt to assume compara- 

I tiTely small dimensions; e.g., 52 cases (w) in 1867, followed by only 
33 cases in 1870, 14 in 1871. When the interval 
extenda to about three years, the normal proportion (-, or 14 per cent.] 

tends to be assumed. This comes out more clearly on further analysis. 

T 
In 1867, 105 boys, or about ^ w^*^ unprotected (U) by a previous 

1 attack of measles ; 52 I = ^ of U j are protected by the epidemic 

I of that year, leaving 53 still unprotected. Add 10 for unprotected 

entries in 1868, and we have a total of 69 U, of whom 25 become 

protected by an imperfect epidemic, leaving 44 U. Add another 16 

"ir 1869, and 20 for (the larger entry of) 1870, and the total of 80 U 

1 attained. An epidemic now protects 3'6 ( = -^ of U )> leaving a 

balance of 47 TI. Add 20 for 1871, and we hove 67 U; a partial 
outbreak protects 14, leaving a balance of 53 U. Add 40 nioi'e for 
the two years 1872 aud 1873, and tJ = 93. An epidemic protects 

s of U (or 35), and leaves 58 U. To these would be added about 20 in 

1874, and another 20 (i.e., 20 per cent, of the entries for the year) in 

1 875, making a total of 98 unprotected boys, which equals-—. The 

epidemic occurs, protecting 47, or, as usual, about — of U, and leaving 

2 U. By the end of 1881 there were about 162 unprotected in the 
school of 500 boys [ equal to nearly = J ; the epidemic protects 68 

[not quits = of U, or = of t\ leaving 104 U. Add 50 more 
unprotected for 1882 and 1883, and the toUl becomes 154 U, or nearljf 
Hie critical -x ; and another epidemic protects 71 (a little over » otUJ, 



for each of the next three yet 



1884-85-86, and the total reaches 158 ( or a 1, when another epidemic 



protects 77 ( rather more than ^ of u),and leaves 81 iinprotect«d. 
During 1887-88-89 and 1890 (with a population and entrance-rate 
both temporarily lowered) a further nddltiou of 60 raiBed the number 
of unprotected to 141 out of the total 3t)8 boys tlieu reaideat 

( = nearly g7-. 1 when another epidemic occurred, attacking 60 boys, 
= = of U, or 15.07 per cent, (gTg) of T. 

Certain checks exist to the introduction of infection into a school, 
and some of these are of the grcHtest value and importance. These 
checks comprise : — 

1. An efficient system of " Health Certifieatea."* Not only should 
the entrance certificate brought by each pupil to a school clearly 
indicate the several diseases from which he has already sufiered, and 
his then existing state of heidth ; but no pupil should be permitted to 
return to schoiil alter the holidays without bringing with him u certifi- 
cate — signed by the parent or guardian — to the effect that he has not, 
for some specilied period (say, three weeks at least) been exposed to 
infection. In the event of any pupil falling ill, or being exposed to 
infection duidng the holidays, notice should be at once given by the 
parents to the school authorities (i.e., to the master or to the medical 
officer), who will, in rep\y, inform the parents of the course which they 
are to adopt, anil at the same time furnish them with a form, to be 
signed by the parent and guardian and forwarded to the school ihe day 
before the pupil returns, to the effect that the several regulations laid 
down by the school have all been complied with. No pupil should ever 
be allowed to re-enter the school directly after such illness or exposure 
to infection ; the pupil must proceed direct to the sanatorium (or 
infirmary) with his clothes, Ac., where he {as well as the clothing) 
will be properly disinfected and examined by the medical officer before 
being passed into the school. " Disinfection at home " cannot be relieii 
on, and the invariable and impartial application of such a rule is essen- 
tial to any effective system of hygienic precaution against the introduc- 
tion of disease. It has been Already shown that an increase in the 
average age of pupils markedly lessens the liability to epidemic 
outbreaks. 

Even when an epidemic has been started, there are certain regu- 
lations and conditions, the wise application of which can do much to 
impede its extension. First stands the immediate notification to the 
medical officer of every case of illness as it occurs : by this means Bome 



• Nors. — Typical certificate forms for use in these and aimilar casea are given 
in the " Code qf Rules for Ihe Prevenljon o/lnfeetioaa and Contagious Diseasea in 
School;" issued bj ibe Medical Officers of gcbools Asaociatioa. Third and revised 
edition. J. & A. Churchill, London. 
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■disensea {e.g., acnrlatina, chicken-pox) may bo actually prevented from 
extending any furtlier; nud in the case of others much loss possible to 
" Btamp out " (raeaaleg, e.g.}, the rale of progi'ess can be much delayed 
by the same action which secures immediate utLen^on to individnal 
cases ea they are recognised. But cases of ilinesa must not only be 
immediately and efi'ectively isolated from the presumably healthy for ao 
long as they remain infections ; patients, and their clothing, &c., moBt 
be pi-operly disinfected before they are permitted to re-enter the Bchool. 
The attendance of day scholars acts, as has been seen, by affording 
opportunities for the more frequent introduction of infection, and for the 
consequent protection thus eeciired to tboae pupils who, in successive 
small batches, contract the diseases thus imported ; the supply of 
susceptible material never, therefore, reaches a large proportion of the 
whole number of pupils ; and its dilution by those already protected 
iffects much in checlcing the progress of an epidemic disease already 
itroduced. 

The existence of separate maalers' " houses " is also effective to 
this end; although the whole school constitutes a general community 
affording numerous opportunities for and channels of personal in- 
tercourse between its members, theso " houses " are, to some extent, 
separate sub-corn muuitica ; and their existence is found to have an 
appreciable effect in at least delaying the progress of an epidemic 
through the large schools in which the system obtains. 

Most important of all, probably, in the case of large schools at all 
-ents, is the subdivision into two distinct eslablishmenta ; of which 
-the junior school — contains pupils up to the age of about 12 years ; 
the older pupils being drafted into lh« senior school. Most children 
tend to get through the list of ordinary infectious ailments by the age of 
about 15, with the single exception of ecarlatina, viile Tiible B ; but if 
associated during the earlier years of life with a large numbdt of other 
young children, the opportuniries for securing protection are greatly 
inereaseil, and such a child will generally have completed his " course of 
inoculation " before the age of 13 at all events. Under such 
:cumstances the senior school will comprise pupils who are practically 
susceptible to the ordinary epidemics of school life, with tlie exception 
carlatjna, and as t^is is a disease whose outbreaks are, or should be, 
almost always capable of immediate check and rigid limit^ition in a 
school, it follows that the much more serious and impoitaat work of 
the senior pupils is safeguarded against the disturbing interruptions of 
recurrent epidemics. 

A study of the statistics at my command indicates — in the case of 
large schools with an entrance age of about 13 years, at all events — 
some interesting facts regarding the mutual relationship between 
different epidemic diseases, and the influence which they exert on one 
another when prevailing concurrently in a school, 

Reference to the entrance statistics given in Table A, shows a 
curious equality between the number ef boys already protected by 
measles and by whooping cougli respectively ; and this accordance is 
more marked for the later period, 1S79-1887, during which time we 
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may assume that the differential ion botneen measles on the o 
and Botheln and epidemic Roseola on the other, had become more 
general and precise. This near e«iiiiility of the returoa for pertuBsis and 
for meaelea is, however, striking for all periods; it is, moreover, very 
equably maintained, not only throughout each of the 24 years noted in 
this table, but for each term during and subsequent to that period — as is 
demonstrated in the subjoined table, which embodies the returas nut^ 
in a series of terms taken quite at hapluizanl. 

TABLE I). 
Terminal Retcens for Measles and Whoofing Cough, 



Total Boyi entered. 


Total alrtndy pro te 
by Measlea. 
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Total already protected 
by Whooping Cough. 
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I am inclined to think, therefore, that for school boys of thia^ 
(13 — 14 circ.) the entrance statistics of the one disease may serve a 
u^ful check against those of the other ; although epidemics of pertussis 
are relatively rare, and of but moderate dimensions when they do occur, 
amongst adolescents from about the age of puberty upwards. 

Rotheln epidemics often precede or follow those of measles, but, as 
the two are very rarely coincident, adequate hospital accommodati<m 
provided for the latter disease will also serve for Rotheln. For, tf 
Rotheln epidemics are apt to be more extensive than are those of measles, 
the period of convaleBcence is shorter, in the proportion of about two to 
three; so that, during an epidemic, beds are so much the sooner cleared 
and available for fresh Rijtlieln patients. Rotheln sometimes, but less 
commonly, follows in the wake of scarlatina ; and during the progress of 
an epidemic it will sometimes be observed that Rotheln develops morpho- 
logically in two divergent directions; so that some cases come, on the 
one hand, more and more clos«ly to resemble scarlatina, and, on the 
other, to approximate to ordinary measles. But there is also another 
malady, still freijuently confounded with German measles, under a 
common title of " Epidemic Roseola," which is apt closely to resemble 
mild cases of measles ; it is common about summer time, is highly 
infectious, and ia usually a very trivial complaint, though a not in- 
frequent cause of trouble to the school and of alarm to parenls. 

We Btill sometimes hear of a close connexion between outbreaks of 
acarlatina oad of diphtheria ; I lielieve the alleged relationship, bo &r a 
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it exists, to be accideotal; greater preaision in diagnosis has always led 
to more exact discrimination, and probably bccoudIs, in no smalt degree, 
for the greater recorded prevalence of diphtheria during recent years. 

Mompa is responsible for many nnd extensive epidemics before 
puberty. Afler the age of 14, or thereabouts, its incidence is much less 
regular, and — as a disease by itself — its epidemics are not often very 
large. But it would appear that if mumps occur coincidently with 
measles, and so early in a school term as to allow the disease "full 
scope," the number attaclced may equal, or even exceed, that affected 
with measles ; and a similar observation applies, though possibly with 
less force, to coincident epidemics of mumps aud Rotheln. The fact 
that exhalation from the air passages is a mode of infection common 
to all three maladies may throw some light on this point. 

Sir George Paget long since pointed out that a convalescent from 
^hoid fever is almost always susceptible to vaccination ; that, in fact, 
the previously protective influence of this latter has been destroyed 
or neutralised by the more recent disease. This fact, seeing that youth 
is par e-vcellertce the period for enteric fever, may serve as an additional 
argument iu favour of always performing re- vaccination at, or before, 
the termination of school life ; for, during adolescence — the period of 
active tissue-change — the immunity conferred, at least temporarily, by the 
primary vaccination of infancy is apt to become exhausted in most 
cases ; and at least 70 per cent, of the re-vaccinations performed at or 
towards the close of school life have proved, in my experience, suc- 
cessful. The returns given under the head of Variola, in Table A, 
showing a decrease of O'S per cent, during recent years, is another proof 
of the increasing improvement in national health and health -seek tug 
already alluded to. 

As regards the hospital aceom mediation which should be provided 
for adequately dealing with outbreaks of epidemic illness iu a large 
boarding school such as I have here been mainly considering — one, that 
is, containing 300 boys or more, the age at entrance averaging 13 to 
13J years, and that of leaving school 18 years — and allowing for two or 
more diseases being epidemic at the same time, we may conclude as 
follows: Beds should be provided to the extent of 2 per cent, of the 
total number of pupils, for dealing with scarlatina ; 5 per cent, for 
mumps (and whooping congh) ; 2 per cent, for chicken pox — which 
(though readily taken by young children) does not give rise to extensive 
epidemics in schools of higher age, because, like scarlatina, early cases 
are easily recognised, and can, therefore, be promptly isolated before the 
malady has attained its most infectious stage ; 1 per cent., say, for such 
a disease as diphtheria ; and lO^ier cenl. for measles (and Rotheln). It 
IB often contended that it is both useless and unnecessary to provide 
special hospital accommodation for the two maladies last named. Yet 
each commonly iiiduces a certain amount of physical debility, and is 
apt to predispose to other maladies; they seriously dislocate the work 
of the school; and each represents, for the patients attacked, a ioss of 
educational opportunities at a time of life when they we mosc valuable. 
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Thus, for example, an epidemic of measles affecting 70 boys involrea, to 
tfaem, a direct loss of at least 2,000 working days, and probablyi 
by interforence with the class work, not much less to their fellowe. 
Baffling as measles is, the prompt and thorough isolation of each case 
as it arises at least limits the activity of so many foci of infection, and 
must, therefore, have an influence in curtailing the epidemic ; moreover, 
it ensures to each pntieut that early and efficient treatment and coa- 
tinuoas observation which constitute the beat sjifeguard against the 
development of dangerous complications and troublesome secjuelie. Is 
it, then, anything short of crimiaal to do less than attempt, in every 
possible way, to separate the obviously inrectiona from the presumably 
healthy, and thus to socure for each class of those under our care the 
best advantages that we can command for them ? 

Under the average existing conditions, and seeing that the ratio of 
the unprotected for all diseases appears to be steadily and continuously 
rising, it would seem that Ijospital accommodatioii for infectious disease 
to the extent of 20 per cent, of the total number of pupils, is not 
excessive for the needs of a Iarg« boarding school prepured to do its 
duty to itiielf and to ita pupils. 

It is not requisite that the ^t^hole of this accommodation should he 
provided in a building constructed in the same permanent and suh- 
stuntial manner tliroughout ; froin one half to one-third of the amount 
named may fairly be of a semi- temporary character, as e.g., a semi' 
detached annexe buiit of wood or of corrugated iron with double walls ; 
and Ihie, during lesser outbreaks, would serve admirably as a play- 
room for convakscents. Further, the existence of what is known as 
the " house-system ''* in such a school tends at least to delay the 
progress of an epidemic, and may be considered to lessen the amonut 
of sanatorium accommodation r«quired by a number of beds equal 
to from 3 to 4 per cent. oE the total pupils. Again, in the case of the 
attendance of a considerable proportion of day scholars, it may be 
taken that the amount of hospital accommodation required will be 
leas than that needed if no day boys attended, by a number of beds 
equal to at least 2 per cent, of the total number of boarders in the 
school. Finally, whenever a large school is subdivided into a junior 
and a senior establishment, the latter is thereby greatly protected 
against the incidence of epidemic disease ; and it is obvious that, if the 
senior and junior schools be conducted as distinct ei^labliahments, there 
will be a very great disproportion as regards the amount of sanatorium 
accommodation severally needed in the two cases. Separate accom- 
modation should also be provided for servants : but, even in large 
schools, a total of two or three beds will suffice under this head. 
And it is essential to good results that the infeclioua hospital, or 
"sanatorium" buildings ahould include an efficient disinfecting ap- 
paratus (large enough to deal with a full-size mattress) ; and a laundry, 
in which infected clothing can be thoroughly dealt with quite apart 
from the ordinary washing of the school. 



* The aereral " houses " being dlistiuot nnd iitolated bnildingi. 
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It will uot have escaped observation that tlie statistics of gcliool 
illnesa at preseot available in this eountiy are but fragmeatary and 
iacomplete. This is greatly to be regretted, for I am sure both that a 
mine of ioformation of the most valuable kind lies bore, only waiting 
tfl be worked, and that the elaboration and publication of such informa- 
tion can only redound ultimately to the great advantage of the schools 
themselves, The matter is at preseiit engaging the attention of the 
Medical Officers of Schools Association, which hopes soon to be in a 
position to provide every medical officer of a school with simple schedule 
forms, on which the more important facts in connexion with the 
illnesses occurring amongst the pnpila may be conveniently recorded. 
Zt cannot be doubted that the collation and study of such reports, 
extending over a series of years, and dealing with thousands of children, 
will prove of immense value, if only from the one point of view of the 
study of epidemic illness amongst the young. And hei'e it will not be 

of place for me to acknowledge my own inJebtedneas to the 
governing body of the school with which I am especially connected, 
years since, when I was working at the school statistics of 
entrance and iUuess to see what they might teach, I asked whether any 
objection would be raised to my naaking pnblic the facts at my 
command, should a suitable opportunity present itself for doing so. In 
reply, the council decided unanimously ami without demur that, as the 
medical officer of the sehool, I was at liberty to make any use, public 
or private, of all such facts connected with the sickness, health, and 
other details of the school as came within my official purview — provided 
only that their publication seemed calculated for the benefit of the 
school itself or of the public at lai^e. It has, indeed, been contended, 
and perhaps rightly so, that no school is entitled to the selfish monopoly 
of the aeienlific truths which its existence reveals; but not every 
corporate body is so prompt to see, and so ready to do its duty in such 
matters; and the votaries of Hygiene, at all events, will be the last to 
withhold their approval of a course which is consonant wilh their teaching 
and in furtherance of their own endeavours. 



Handwriting in relation to Hygiene. 
J. Jackson. 



I think it was Lord Palmorston who once remarked that " Writing 
' is almost as important as speaking, because every man, whatever his 
' station in life may be, must have constant occasion to convey his 
' thoughts, his wishes, his complaints, his desires, in writing; and 
' unless that writing be legible and easily read, with the letters well 
' formed, so that a person can reail that writing without trouble and 
'delay, it fails by disgusting the person to whom it is uddresised." 
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It d(N^ not, bowpver, require the KUtiumty nl a mKnrn«il aad eloquent 
§tateEniuiii to inform or to ssmre \ia of tbe ever-incTeaang trntfAoyvunit 
iinil importance of the caIigra{Jiic art. There is do ocevpalion or isnk 
in life into which as a poteM hctor, as an vaerpemg influenoe, 
writing does not enter. Whether in the diarj and corre^modence at 
the private individual, the rwnrding of the bn^ine^e transaictkins of tbe 
merchant, the literature of the author anil scieniLat, tbe briefs of the 
barrister, or the manoseripts of the theologian and ecdesiastk', 
urriting ifl alike everywhere panunoot and anivenullj potential. 

But not only is it thus all pervasive in every-day life througfaoat 
the civilized world, it ri^es to even greater prominence and !3gnilic«nce 
in the case of thf hundreds of thousands who as secretaries, copyists, 
or clerks, follow writing as their profes.'^on or business, and derive from 
it their sole means of sabsistence. Such individuals are employed tho 
year ronnd for from R to 16 boors daily exclusi^'ely in clerical wori. 
It is indeed impossible to exaggCTnle the importance of an art which 
is pre-eminently a vital principle in the machinery of the Law, the 
Civil Service, Commerce, Science, and in individual as well as Inter 
national communication. 

If we inquire into the origin and development of handwriting, 
we find it hod ilB birth in an age of semi-barbarism; that st first it 
consisted of the most inadequate because tbe most imperfect pictorial 
representations, w^hicb gradually merged into a very crude hieroglyphic 
as the basis of an incipient alphabet. Subsequently this was modified 
still further, until ultimately it developed into an equally crude 
phonetic, the characters in which had little if any scientific meaning 
or relationship. From tbe omsto and laboured style of tbe mediKval 
period our present Italian style has been evolved, and if we carefully 
trace this development through its manifold stages and variations, we 
shall discover that it and they have all been purely responsive to 
exclusively caligrajihiu or so-called artistic demands. Pursuing our 
investigation a step further, the fact is revealed that these caligraphic 
and artistic demands have l»een controlled and dictated, not by logical 
and scientific principles, but by capricious and often conflicting theories. 

The writing and not the writer has invariably been the supreme 
consideration in the growth and perfecting of the art of penmanship. 
Such and such a style of writing was pronounced to be essential, the 
correct thing in short ; the dictum was accepted, the idea of an appeal 
was never entertained, and our victimised anc*stry were doomed to bow, 
cringe, and twist under tbe system of bondage thus established. As to 
Hygienic principles, these have never been associated, even in a remote 
<legree, with tlic history of slanting writing, which up to quite recent 
years has reigned imrivalled and undisturbed in our midst. 

Indeed physiological requirements have not been recognised, much 
less urged, at any rate not in England, until within the past few years ; 
mid oven at the present day not ono teacher in fifty would spontaneously 
admit any possible connexion between Hygiene and handwriting, so 
defective is the state of education in this matter. That those hygienic 
prlDciples ftud physinlogicjil requirements are or should be an integral 
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L^part of any system of penmanship that is accepted by the nation, there 
cannot be a jihailow of doubt; but we may repeat emphaticaJly that 
the existing style of oblique or slant writing has been evolved and 
elaborated indepeudently and in spite of every hygienic and physiological 
principle, tt is not the less remarkable that when the subject of school 

ostures first engaged the attention of the medical faculty, the real root 

E the malady was never for one momeot suspected, aod thot for ao Jong 

ft time it remained undiscovered. Possibly this was after allnot unnatural, 

the conception of an imperfection in the writing itself is'ould be the 

t to strike the mind of the inquirer. Hence the various and contra- 

^ctory conclusions that have been made. First, we were informed the 

istmction was at fault. Teachers were indifferent, or not sufficiently 
jftreful to inculcate correct postures j it only needed strict attention, 

fficient supervision, and constant care to remedy the eril. Time and 
"flxperieace proved the contrary, and then came the crusade against 
desks and seats. The former were too sloping or not sloping enough, 
the latter were too high or too low, ami they were not adjustable, so we 
got both sliding seats and sliding desks ; but, unfortunately, the malady 
remained although the old desks had gone. The question of "light" 
nest exercised the scrutiny of our experts, and bad light or unsuitable 
light was made the scapegoat. This theory was almost immediately 

k exploded, and the question being still unsolved remained in abeyance for 
a brief space. 
It is matter for sincere congratulation that subsequent reseai'ch has 
^ved more successful, that all esternal and subordinate points have 
been finally disposed of, and that the " system of writing — of sloping 
writing" is the sole subject of investigation. And we are highly 
gratified to learn that the consensus of opinion finds its expression in 
the almost unanimous declaration that the "slant" or "slope" of the 
writing is the undoubted cause of the unhealthy and abnormal posturea 
so grievously complained of. For thirty years we have had abundant 
opportunity for observation and experiuient, and we have no hesitation 
in gi^'ing an emphatic confirmation to the medical testimony just alluded 
to. No matter what pattern desks and seats are in use, or what the 
light may be, or what the nature of the instruction, whenever the 
children are required to write in the sloping stylo their postures will 
present every possible variety of distortion and abnormity. 

I am gla<! to be able to quote from an article in the weekly Austrian 
Hygiene, edited by Dr, J. Daimer, Secretary of the Supreme Council of 
Health in Vienna, a reprint of which -was kindly sent me by Professor 
A. ReuBS, after this paper had been forwarded to the secretary, and 
translated by my friend Dr. Carruthers: "The question of school 
" benches was considered as solved by a correct proportioning to the 
" size of the body by the inti-oduction of the minus distance, and the 
" application of so-called back seats. The question proved unsolved. 
" Children sat upon the new benches approveil by the faculty just at 
" badly (M upon the old." 

The concurrent evidence of a combination of medical experts and 
specialists from which there can be no appeal, warrants the assertion 

p. 2154. S 
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Alt Ae nde peatMo of the bodj is iBerftvUe in dapia^ wrilnig ; that 
hridi^ of ibe Deck ts «qiMHy nwraidalife ; that ffistortiao of tbe ^omi 
BKt wcmpcBT- tbe ride pootjon; Ast figfitecaBctf si Oe t^^ 
iteoMer is a uuxaaij coMBgo^wie of tlie mn boi^ pnased c)OM> it to 
ihe ade^i that Uk wrat moat be deOectod bom tbe iMtiiral ^wa etMW in 
crder to BHOMtain fbe Rqnind dope of the pen ; Aat Ok ade poaliaa of 
tbe boiijr inralres a di i t iiTban ee «f the txmatfm actian at the twn ejve, 
aad that tbe oUiqiie view ihos .ohtaiaed is natK w kss dehisT«; and 
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indoced if not also leqntred by the gmoal postuc imposed hr the 
riantiiiginiting. WewiDqBlatBiselbe&eclMnsginniBovrowiijvaDg 
dap, and Etin pceraknt amongst the |aum t gensatioB of t cuheia, ta a 
vrittBg das: — 1. Tan jour ItA ade to OededE. 2. Press OftlA 
arm doee in to Ibe aide. 3. Pboe mar left bod on 
4. Fres» Toor r^ht elbow in to die ade. 5- Point ya« 
Tonr rigtt ear. 6. Torn roar face tomods the book. 
pen SrmlT and go oo writing. 

One inWuDtarilj exclaims. What can be expected &Dra a tnode of 
writing that infliebi toch conditiana, each coatortkns as these? ^he 
leplr is : From the writii^, our esqKctations end ui £ai|ipoinlmest and 
ackoowlM^ed EuhtR', saee tnC tweniT oat cf a bandred speamenaaf 
peuman^up promisenoadj taken are fit to be daseed as eitvJlent ; and 
tnm the ranks of the writer^ we obtato a vast namber of debililaHJ 
and drfomied Tictims so eeiioasly aflbded in heart, hm^ ^pine, or ejes 
as to create a feeling of apprdtensioo and alarm in medical and edaea- 
tMMud dndes; t**, even in cwmcils and cabinet! 
gentlemm have par^oed tbeir iDT«t^Bliosxs into the qoeetion 
poetores with praiseworthy abilitT and exemptaty patience, 
teachers have been, as a das^, wbottr qoiesoent, snch men as 
GAn, Coindet, Carter, GniDanme, Lral»irh, Chvpenter, Von 
I/orenz, Smith, ami a host of others, have been inde&tigabh 
with the ontcome of a unanimous proDOonceiDmt that !ill tbe ills wfaicb 
imtiated the inquiry are traced to the postures assomed in and required 
by the " slanting writing" tangfat in our schoob. One writer tHls ob 
that " The postures d young people assumed in the sloping wtitii^ are 
** one of the cluef taietors in the production of spinal eurratnre." A 
feooad authority declares these posture to be "witboat doabt raoog- 
" nisable as one of the most frequent causes of crooked growth." 

"Were this the only effect it would be more than sufficient to justify 
a thorough inveetigalioii into the whole question ; but when etjnaHy 
dismal testimony is bome to the iojmy of other organs and the inter- 
ference with other functions, tbe urgeaicy of the case becomes vital aad 
irresistible. I am not acqiuioted with any work that ro fully exhausts 
this part of otir question as the Beports of Drs. Renss and Lorea^ 
already alluded to. 

The great specific for Uiese ahnonnal postnres, with their train of 
disastrous consequences, b "veitieal writing." The malerial di&rence 
between this upright or perpendicular style and Wanting writing is in 
the direction of the down strokes of the letters : in the former boBg 
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pflefinitelj' and absolutely upright, in the latt^^r inilelinitely and variously 
doped or oblique. The difference which this slight and seemingly 
insignificant alteration in the down strokes mates, the effect which it 
exerts upon the writer is incredible, and when in conjunction with the 
r characteristics of the system, \\z., shorter loops, minimum thick- 
;8 and continuity, the results are almost m^ical. Before detailing 
e several hygienic merits of upright penmanship, I would make grate- 
il reference to some of the professionnl statements of meihcal men in 
r of vertical writing. I say grateful reference, for to a teacher 
^ho has written the style and advocated its manifold claims to superi- 
Eority for so many years, who has been met with derision and indifference, 
with increduhty and opposition, from almost overwhelming columns of 
prejudiced ' elopers ' — it is more than solacing to receive the repeated, the 
unanimous, and the independent support of a phalanx of medicBl pro- 
fessors as invincible as it is ineon testable. These experts {and in their 
own department they constitute our only qualified judges) declare that 
"vertical writing" is the only system consistent with all hygienic prin- 
^K- ciples, that " It is impossible for writers to avoid twisting the spine 
^Hp* unless they adopt an upright style of caligraphy," that " The absolute 
^^V" superiority of this method of writing over other methods must be 
^B*' recognised," and that " Upright writing is very much to be preferred 
^H^" to oblique writing." 

^Bk Now, what are the postures or what is the position prescribed in 
^r fie \-ertica! writing ? In one word, it is the natural position, the most 
normal position possible ; indeed it is the posture that a pupil will 
instinctively assume, the attitude that he will naturally adopt in the 
effort to write vfirtically. Granted that the book lies evenly on the 
desk, and that the scholar has been duly instructed how to hold his pen 
between the thumb and two forefingers, the writer's position is dictated 
by the style of writing adopted, and he sits evenly and straight before 
his desk, with both arms thrown freely thereon, the whole posture being 
the simplest and easiest that could be prescribed for the efficient per- 
formance of the work to be done. The eye looks straight down upon 
its task, the hand, wrist, and arm are in the best postm^ for a running 
handwriting, the body is not distressed by artificial posing, the spine 
rests in a perfectly normal condition, the chest remains unrestrained by 
any undue leaning forward, and the writing is produced under the most 
favonrable hygienic conditions with the least expenditure of energy, imd. 
therefore with the rainimnm amount of weariness. 

Instead of the obhque position, we have the square or front 
posture; instead of the head all awry, we have a straight pose, securing 
an identity or parallelism of the facial and chest planes ; instead of the 
elbows close in to the side, we have them both unrestricted and free ; in 
phice of the obhque and consequently delusive view of the book, we 
secure an even and perfect command of the writing ; and instead of the 
awkward sprawl over the desk, we have the nearly upright position, free 
from even the tendency towards an unhealthy or painful attitude. It 
ijjay be safely predicated that since all unnatural positions are precluded 
from the system, and that only the most natural and easy postures are 
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demonileJ. by it, vcrticttl writing in this rtlfttiou may be acceptefll 
strictly fnlfilling every hygienic retjiiirement 

Moreover, from &a educational point of view verticul writing asserts 
its hygienic superiority, if we (.onteinplate its simplicity and the resuHaitg 
diminution of labour in teucliing nnd at quiring the art. This economy 
I have fi'equently demonstrated as amoantmg to from 30 to 40 per cent, 
as a minimum. Also when we take into aocount the advantages it offers 
us in legibility and in speed (in both of which respects it is far ahead of 
sloping writing), thus securing au immense saving of time and ener^ 
in its production and perusal, we are driven to the conclusion that 
upright penmanship is the true penmanship, the Ultima Thule of 
caligraphic ambition, giving us the maximum of hygienic meiita with, no 
detracting disadvantages. 

A word as to the actual a&hlevementa of vertical writing recorded 
in the evidence of numerous teachers in all griides of schools where it 
has superseded the old Italian style. And, after all, thi^ test of eKpe- 
rience ia the crucial test which will once for all. and which has one© tot 
all, determined the correctness and soundness of theoretical medical 
experiments and deductions, and of our own educational categorical 
statements. 

We are enabled to say that the evidence is one, undisturbed by a 
single conflicting dissentient. Scores and hundreds of contributions of 
this kind have Ijeen received, yielding a magnificent variety of testimoiiy 
bearing on every possible question in the controversy. Briefly sum- 
marised, the evidence goes to show that wherever the Vertical Writing has 
been introduced it — (a) enkindles a greater interest in the art, both with 
teachers and children; (b) it entails much less labour in teaching; 

(c) it wonderfully accelerates the rate of progress and improvement ; 

(d) it uftaius to a much higher standard of excellence, and develops a 
much grejvter command over the pen; (e) it materially increases the 
speed of the writer ; and (f) lastly, it disposes linally and satisfactorily 
of the awkwant and painful postiires that have, under the regime of 
Sloping Writing, created such havoc in, and worked such irreparable 
mischief to, the juvenile constituency for so many years. Encouraged by 
these unquestionable facts, by the harmony and concurrence of both 
medical and educational evidence, and the more than commensurate 
results which have attended its introduction and adoption, one can 
surely be justified in believing that the day is not far distant when 
upright penmanship shall have the pre-eminence, and when (the relation 
and inseparable connexion of hygiene and vertical writing being 
universally recognised) it shall not need the protest of a faculty or 
the dictum of a council to make our people a nation of vertical writers, 
but all shall write verticidly from the least even to the greatest. 

It is, therefore, with the most profound and unqualified pleasi 
that I am thus enabled to submit to this Congress the practical and 
combined and unanimous experience of hundreds of teachers in support 
of the finding which so many distinguished members of the medioal 
profession in this and other countries have arrived at as the result (£ 
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their mdepe»dent and scientific iuvestigations, and tlint I move the 

following Eesolulion : — 

" That o3 the hygienic a(lvaBt.Hge8 of vertical writing have been 
clenrly demonstrated and eslabliBhed, both by medical investigation 
and practical eicperiment, and also that by its adoption the 
injurious postures so productive of spinal cun-ature and sbort- 
BJght are entirely avoided, it is recommended that upright 
penmanship be introdueed and generally taught in our elementary 
and secondary Bchools." 



DemonEtrationen die Einfiihrung der Steilsclirift in dia 
ScliiileD betreffentl. 



Dr. med, et pbil. L. Kotelmann, Augenurzt in Hamburg. 



Unter den Fragen, welche augenblicklich die Sehulhygieue bewegen, 
dfirfte eine der wichtigsten, wenn nicht die wichtigste, diejenige nach. 
der Einfiihrung der St^ilschrift in die Schulen sein. Denn es ISast sich, 
nicht leugaen : soviel rationeller auch die neuerea Schnlbitnke als die 
Hteren sind und soviel auch fortgesetat fur die Verbesserung derselben 
gefichieht, die Haltung der Kinder helm Schreiben lasst dennoch %\l 
wunschen tibrig, Es musa daher noch irgend ein Eaktor nachteilig auE 
dieselbe einwirken, und als diosen Faktor sieht man mit Eecht die in 
den meisten Schulen iibliche Schragschrift nn. 

Die letztere ist erst eine Erfindung der Neuzeit. Wfthrend des . 
Altertums und des ganzen Mittelalterfi wurde steil gescbrieben. 

Ein altagyptischer Brief aus der Hamseszeit (14. Jahrh, v, CLr.), 
von dem Sie hier ein Faksimile sehen, weist Steilschrift [luf. Dasselbe 
gilt von den iilt«ren semitischen Schriffarten auf phOnicischeu, alt- 
hebraisehen, aramaiseh-agyptischen, palmyrenischen Inschriften, Munzen 
und Qemmen. Auch die griechischen und lateinischen Schriftcn, mogen 
sie nun auf Stein, auf Wachs, auf Papyrus oder eioe.m anderen Stoffe 
geachrieben sein, zeigen Steilsehriftcharakter. 

Dass dieser auc^h wahrend des Mittelalters beibehalten wurde, , 
beweisen Schriftstiicke aus dom 8. bis 16. Jahrhundert, welche von 
Dr. Schubert aus der Sammlung des germanischen Museums in 
Nflmberg verOffentlicht sind. Aehnliche Beispiele von Steilschrift finden 
sich in dem grossen Prachtwerke : " The Illuminated Books of the 
" Middle Ages. A history of illuminated books from the IVth to the 
" XVIIth century, by Henry Noel Humphreys, London, 1844," eowie 
in Sickels herrlichem Buehe ; " Monuinenta graphiea medii levi," das 
aus Phofographien von Urkunden auf einzelnen Kartons bcstcht. Von 
bekannteren PersBnlichkeiten des Mittelalters schrieben, wie Sie hier 
sehen, Et«il : die Mitglieder der Niirnberger Patrizierfamilie Paniraz 
(1198) und Bngitta Holzschuher (1S09), AUirecht Barer (1506),. 
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Michel Angela (1510), Leonardo da Vinci (1517), Luther (1520), tier 
Nurnberger KaufheiT Paulus Behaim (1533), sowie 83 Jnhre spater 
der Entdocker des Blutkreiwlaitfes Harvey (1616). 

Erst um die Beformationsccit findet die Schragschrift Eingang, 
ofEenbar weil jetzt rnehr und destudb achneller gesulmeben wurde. So 
zeigt die Himilschrift Iiaac Newtona (1682) aus dem britiscbeu 
Museum ScHragschriftcharakter. AJs Beispiel van SchrSgschrift aua 
dem Folgenden Jahrhnodert leg* jch die Photogniphie ejnes Briefee 
Ton Mozart (1777) vor. Die uuter 45' geneigte Schrift wurde in 
Deutscldand 1809 von dtm Kalligraplien fieinwjf* in Crefc.ld eingefiihrt. 
So wird denn Steilschrift heutziitftge nnr noch ansnahmsweise geschrie- 
ben, z. E. nath dom Vorgange sfines Grossvat*ra und Vaters von dem. 
deutschen Eiuser, von dem [riilier^ preiiBatschen Kultnsminister 
Falk, von den deutstlien Dichtem Felix Dahn, Gustav Freitag, Bans 
Hopfen und Karl Frenzel. 

Und docb soUte dieselbe in Scbulo und Hnus, nauieiitlich In 
ersterer, die einzig UblieLe sein. Denn nur sie verbiirgt cine ricbUge, 
die Wirbelaanle und dos Ange nicht gefahrdendc Korperbaltung dea 
Kindes. Die Steilschrift ist nanilicti our moglich, ^enn das Heft, wie 
Sie an diesen Abbildungen mittelaltorlicher Stbreiber sehen, genau vor 
die Mitte des Korpere und zwar so gelegt wird, ilass der obere Band 
desselben parallel niit dem Tiscbrand verlHuft, Da duq nnch dem 
Wundt-Lamatiskyschen GesetJie die VerbindungsUnie bcider Aiigen- 
mittelpiuikte, die Bogenanute ]3asatlinie, sich am liebsten parallel mit 
der Zeile stellt, so folgt, dass uur bei der eben erwahnten "graden 
Mittenlage" des Heftes der KopE aofrecht, d, h. ohne Afaweichung 
nach rechts oder links Iiin, gehalten wird, Liegt das Heft dagegen 
scbrag vor dem Scbreibenden In "sehiefer Mittenlage," so wird der 
Kopf nn«b links biniibergeneigt, um die Basallinie in parallele Richtung 
mit den von links unten nacb rechta oben verlaufenden Zeilen zu 
bringeu. Damit abcr n&hert sich nicht nur dns linke Auge der Schrift 
mehr, ola wiinsehenswert ist, sondern ea wird aucli die WirbelsSule nach 
rechts ausgebogen, so dass leicbt Myopie und SkoUoso entstehen. 

Noch verwerflicher aber als die "schiefe Mittculage" ist die 
"grade" oder " achief e Rechtslage " des Heftes, bei der gleichfalls nur 
schrag geschrieben werden kann, Bei alien Bechtslagen namlieh werden 
Kopf und Rumpf nach rechts liin gedreht und das recLte Auge der 
Schrift mehr genahert als das linke. Aus diesem Grunde pflegt, 
wie durL'h einc umfasseude Statistik von Dr. Sohubert niLcbgewiesen 
ist, boi verschiedener Breebkraft beider Augen auch das rechte das 
starker brcchendo za aein. Eben wegen dieser von alien Hygienikem 
anerkannten Nachteile einer jeden Bechtslage des Heftes ist dieselbe 
denn auch in Baj-ern fiir Schulen verhoten. In Preussen dagcgen wird 
sie, wenn %rir recht berichtet sind, in Lehrerseminaren und Schulea 
noch vielfach gelehrt. 

Wie korrekt die Hidtung eines steil scbreibenden Kindes irt, 
erseheii Sie aus der Photographie, welche ich Ihnen hier zeige, 
Allerdings vennag aueh das schrag schreibende Kind eine Zeit 
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anfreclit zu sitzen, -woEur ale Beleg diese Photographie eines russisclien 
Gymnasiasten diont. Aber meist schon nauh weiiigen Minuten wird (tie 
richtige Haltimg bei SchrilgBuhrift aufgegeben, und die Kinder veifollea 
zum Teil in die wunderlichsten Stellungen. Am deutlichsten treten 
die VorKiige der Steilschrift vor der Schrfigschrift in Bezug auf Korper- 
haltung Lervor, ■wenn man ateil und sclirag sclireibende Kinder in 
uaturgetreuen Abbildungen mit einander vergleicht. Aua der Schnle 
des Herm Emanuel Bayr in "Wien ist berichtet wordea und aucb aus 
diesen Photograpbien ersichtlich, dass man sogar von hinten her steii 
und echrag achreibende Kinder an der Haltung untorscbeiden kann. 
Einzig nnd allein kurzsicbtige Schiller, 'welcbe keine Augenglaser tnigen, 
sitzen aacb bei Steilscbrift scblecht, d. h. vorniibergebeugt, Diesem 
UebelsUmde aber lasBt sich leicbt durcb eine Brille fur die N&he 
sbhelfen. 

Neben dea hjgienisohen hat die Steilschrift aber aucb padi^t^che 
'Vorzuge. Scbon der Umstand, dass die Kinder, welclie noch keine emsten 
ireibversueUe gemocbt baben, ibre ersten Bucbstaben steil zu scbreiben 
lasst TRrranten, doss diese Schreibweise die natiirlichwe ist, 
Ans diesem Gmude wird sie aucb leicht&r erlernt als die Scbragscbrift nnd 
atao Zeit und Arbeit bei ihi'er Einfiibrung erspart, Ein weiterer Grand 
fiir ihre loichtere Erlemung ist der, dsss sie nicht wie die SchrSg- 
schrift an einen bestimmten schwer inuezuhaltenden Neigungswinkel 
gebuudea ist. So kommt es deon, diias sich nicht nur der Uebergang 
von der Schragachrift zur Steilschrift ohne Miihe vollzieht, sondern 

auch Kinder, welclie dieaen Uebergang macbcn, ihre Handschrift 
oicbt selten bedeutond verbessem. Liegt in dem Gesagten vor allem 
«in Vorteil fiir den Scbiiler, bo hat aucb der Lehrer eineii solchen, 
indem ihm die DiscipUn bei steil achreibenden Kinderu keine Miihe 
macbt ; er braucht seine Kraft nicht auf fortgesetzte Ermahnungen 
zum Gradesitzen zu veracbwenden, da die Steilschrift ganz von selbst 
riehtiger Korperhaltung fiihrt. Letzterer Punkt ist namenthch 
auch bei der Anfertigung der Hausanfgaben wichtig. Hat der Sehfller 
dieae in Steilschrift geschrieben, so ist man sicher, dass er die richtige 
KfirperhaJtung dabei eingenommen hot. 

Uoter diesen ITmstanden haben sich denn auch zahlreiche Medi- 
zlner und Padagogen zu gunslen der senkrechten Schrif t ausgesprochen. 
Ana medizinischen Kreisen ist in erster Linie das Gutachten dea 
Obersten Sanititsrates in Wien zu nennen. Dieser hat in seiner 
Sitzung vom 14. Eobruar d. J. einstiramig erklSrt, er sei yon der 
Zwecfcma»sigkeit der Steilschrift iiberzeugt und desbalb an dns k. k, 
Unterrichtsminbterium das Ersucben gerichtet, die geeigneten Schritte 
zur Einftthrnng derselben in die Schulen zu thun. 

Ebenso sind warme Anbiinger der Steilschrift von den Anatomen 
Professor Toldl in Wien, von den Chirurgen Professor Kocher in Bern 
mnd Professor Lorenz in Wien, von den Ophthalraologen Professor 
JI. Cokn in Breslau, Professor Fuchs und Professor von Jteuss in Wien, 
von den Hygieuikern Professor von Fodor m Budapest und Professor 
Uffelmartn in Rostock, von den praktischen Aerzten Dr, fy ilhebn Mayer 
in Filrth. 
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Was (lie Pa4agogen aDbelrifit, so ist nflmentlich lier ScLuIleiter 
und Lehrer der KaUigraphie Etnanuel Bayr in Wien fiir die Ver- 
breitang der Sleilschrift in 'Unterriehlsaiielalleii nnermiidlicli tfaStig 
gewesen. Ebetiso haben sammtlicbe Wiener BexirksIehrerkoDferenzen- 
luit eiiudger Ausnahme derjenigen des X. B^Eirkes, wo nur eine »ehr 
geringe MBJorital dagegen war. fur die EinfuhraDg der S*eilfchrift ia 
die Sehulen gestimmt, Auoh der LUbeckpr Lehrerrerein hat in seiner 
Sttzung vom 15. Hoi d. J. nach einem diesbezoglichen Yortrage de» 
Lehrere G. Hoffmann ejklart, dasa die senkre<dite Schrift die geeignetste 
Schulachrift sei. Endlich mit<?rbreit« ieb Ihnen bier eine grosse 
Anzahl Urteile von Lehrern aua Deutschland, Oeslerreieh und der 
Schweii, welcbe bei verschiedener Modviening alle darin einig sind, 
dass bei Schalkindem die Steilschrift an die Stello der Schragschritt 
(reten nrnss. Da <liese Urteile in Steilschrift geschrieben sind, sg geben. 
sie zugleich ein Bild von der grossen Deutlicbkeit, Irfserlicbkeit und 
Schdnbeit derselbcn. 

Dass sich die Sache aucb prattLscb durcbfubren l8s«i|. dafiir dienen 
diese Steilscbriftproben TOn Schulem and Schiilerinnen in Niimberg, 
Furth, Scbwabaoh, Munchen, BerUn, Hanaorer, Flensbiirg, Leipzig^ 
ferner in Wien, Wahring bei Wien und Prag, sowic in Winlerthur nnd 
Eschlikon in der ScbweiB zum Beweis. Unter diesen Proben t^efinden 
sich sowobl solehe von Eindem, welche von Anfang an Steilschrift 
geschrieben babcn, als aucb solche, bei denen die Steilschrift an Stelle 
der frnher getiblen Schragschrift getreten ist. Die hobere Scbule fur 
Madchen in Leipzig hat die Eigentiinilicbkeit, dass sie beim Scbon- 
Bcbreibimterriubte in Steilscbrift, olle sonstigen schriftlichen Arbeiten 
aber in Schragschrift ecbreiben ISsst, eine Einrichtung, die uus wenig 
empfehlenswert echeint. Natiirlicb sind die Steilscbriftproben der- 
jenigen Kinder die schonsten, welche wie die von Forth, Berlin und 
Flenaburg schon mebrere Jahre st*il geschrieben haben. Ein entwhie- 
dener Mangel war es, dass wir bis vor einiger Zeit keiue Vorlagen ■ 
fiir Steilschrift besassen. Diesem Mangel ist jetzt durch die treffliebe 
" Scbreibscbnle " von Scharff" und durch J. Kaiiffs " Die gerade: 
Schrift bei gerader Korperhaltnng " abgeholfen. Ein weiterer 
Fortschritt fiir die praklische Durchfiihning der Steilscbrift in Scbulen 
ist der, dass man kttr^.lich in Nurnberg besondere Scbreibbefte fiir- 
dieselbe herausgegeben hat. Da niimhcb auch bei grader Mittenlage 
dee Heftes die rechte Halfte rTcsselben sich, genau genommeu, in 
Rechtslage befindet, so hat man letztere dadurcb zo verringem gesucht, 
dass man besonders schmale Scbreibbefte fiir Steilschrift anfertigen 

Zum Scblusse lege ich Ibnen noch iHe in Deutschland bisher 
erscbienene Litteratur iiber Heftlage und Schriftrichtiing vor, welche, 
wie Sie sehen, bereits 3 stattlicb* Bande umfa.sst, Zablreiche Manner 
haben sich nm diesen Gegenstand verdient gemacht. leh fiibpe nur 
JVeber, Cohn, Berlin, Rembold, W. Mayer, ScAenk, Kocher, Ellinger, 
Grots, Staffel, Bayr und Daiber an. Das Verdienst aber, die Vorziige 
der Steilschrift vor der Schragschrift theoretisch und jiraktificb am 
sichersten begrilndet zu haben, gehiihrt dem JTiirnberger Augenarzt© 
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JPaut Schuberl, dem ich ancli einen grossen Teil dea liier de- 
mon strierten Materiales verdankc, Au« dem gleichen Gninde bin 'ioh 
Heim Professor ff. Cokn in Breslau filr die Ueberlassung von 
Photograph ieu mittelalterlicher Handschriften aus dem britiachen 
Museum verpflicbtet. 



DISCUSSION. 

Ur. IToble Snuth supported the resolntioa moved by Uv. JackeoD. 
His attention was first called to the anbject when he made an inquiry for 
the School Board for London some years ago. His obscrTatiocB referred 
to the seats and desks, but be found that the School Board schools were 
better supplied with seats and desks tbaji ordinary acbools. He thought 
the sabject well worth attention, and he further advocated the use of a 
pencil rather than pen and ink for school exercises. He moved as an 
Ammdmenl "to omit the word ' entirely ' and substitute the words ' to a 
great extent.' " The amendment was seconded by Dr. Gladstone, opposed 
by Mr. C. E, Keevil and Dr. Hatton, and then carried. The motion, as 
amended, was carried, with oue dissentient. 



American Child-Labour Laws. 



. Jacobi, M.D., New York. 



^^f What I have to offer to-day is but a summary of facts and dates 

' It is good principle and practice to look about now and then, and view 

the progress made in any human sphere ; not so much for the purpose 

of enjoying the sense of having accomplished much, as to behold the 

height you have to climb, so far above you. 

A hundred years ago there was no law r^ulnting the relation of 
the working people to their employers at all. Seventy-five years ago, 
and later, babies of three and four years had to work in mines as a 
matter of course, and died ; little chihirpn were employed in sweeping 
chimneys, and died ; the jiauper quarters and poor houses were emptied 
of their babies and children, who thus proved the cheapest raw material 
that could be used in the interest of greedy industry. England, being 
^moet the only country in which the industrial and manufaeturing 
interests flourished, was the principal theatre of these abominations. 

■ But, having committed the first and greatest sins, she was the first to 
retrace her steps and legislate in the interest of the helpless creatures. 
Kow, tentative and empirical as all the legislation has been both in 
England and other countries, it still has accomplished veiy much. 
Restrictions have gradually been found necejisary and possible in regard 
to the ages of children to be employed, the number of working hours, 
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lliB lime of the day, the montha of the year, acd the character of the 
work ; and in uuq)' parts of the world aa educational test is applied. 
All these are as praiseworthy as they have proved successful. But the 
tentative and empirical nature of all such legislution is j>erhapH shown 
by QothiDg better than by the fact that the agricnltural labours of the 
very young have never been included in any of the many acts provided 
for the protection of childhood. 

Legislation for the purpose of confining child-labour within certain 
limits will be found parallel with the advancement of human iind social 
culture in generaL But to look upon the labouring children with 
merely a sympathetic eye, and a warm heart, does not cover the case 
at all. The question can be approached both with a aympathetic warm 
heart and from a calculating business point of view. In America, the 
legislative interference with the old way of brutally abusing chiltlren was 
first launched against the manufacturers to protect the young against the 
physical dangers resulting from premature and protracted work, confine- 
ment, bad air, and its const'<iueuces ; also deformities, losBf-s of limbe 
and lives. £ut the study of the discussions of legislative bodies and of the 
numerous annual reports of factory inspectors of a do?,en SUtea of the 
Union and provinces of the Canadian Dominion, for tlie furnishing 
of which I am under the greatest obligations to these gentlemen, has 
taught me that the laws enacted, one by one, with progressive improve- 
ments in their tendencies and results, were less the results of warm-hearted 
impression, than of clear-sighted statesmanship. Early child labour 
interferes with schooling and education. Child labour means ignorance, 
ignorance means helplessness and poverty, poverty means, or may mean, 
and does mean in a, hundred thousand cases, shiftlessness and poorhouse, 
crime and prison. Thus human society protects itself, the State secures 
itself, by setting its face against premature child-labour. The dwarfed 
physical condition may people the hospitals and degenerate the physical 
state of coming generations — a great misfortune. But, what is more, 
the results of ignorance and the mental degeneration depending thereon 
will destroy the life of any nation. We in America are in great danger. 
In their first report the factory inspectors of the State of New York 
(1887), make the statement that American -born children were less 
educated than many foreign-bom, to such an extent that many did not 
know even the name of the State they lived in. 

This looks almost impossible with our American pulihc school 
system. Bnt it must not be forgotten that the children of the most 
forlorn and ignorant immigrants are called American -born, and are very 
numerous ; ajid many of those children who themselves come from foreign 
pmts, Germany for instance, have profited by the system of couipubory 
education prevailing in their former countries. Now, the very lowest 
politician amongst us has an interest in the stability of the republic; the 
good citizen and the statesman look upon the permanence and perfection 
of its institutions as the safeguard of its own future, and as an example 
for, and the future of, mankind. What if the genei-ations of America 
get drowned in ignorance ? Our dangers at this very time are very great. 
We have to digest and amalgamate the seven millions of negros, and ad 
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many more illiterate foreigners 'wlio found a haven on our shores, nnd 
helped to develop onward their material resources. But while so doing 
the tornado of the immigration of the scum of Europe, the sunny south, 
the far south-east, the medifeval east, ia sweeping over our land. Onr 
country gives them citizenship vrithin five yews ; many of us are afraid 
lest the cODserrativc high-miudedness of the united republics will cause 
the victory of ignorant and uncouth horries over au established civilization. 
Education is the only safeguard, but education requires time, and time 
that must not be spent id monufucturing e-stublishments. Early child- 
labour interferes with child- education. That is why most American 
States have tried to defer the age at which labour in manufacturing 
eatablbhments is permitteii ; that is why they insist upon compulsory 
schooling. 

The Commission of the Briti-sh Parliament npi>ointed in 187fi 
to consolidate former Acts (those of June ,22, 1802, of July 1819, 
of January 1833, of 1864, 1867, 1674, and many others) reported in 
February 1876. Its work resulted in "The Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1878." English legislation was imitated by Austria-Hungary in 
1859, France in 1874, Switzerhmd in 1877, Germany in 1878. Of the 
English possessions the Presidency of Bombay enacted laws regulating 
factories and workshops up to 1882, the province of Ontario in 1884, 
and that of Quebec in 1885. Some of the United States took the 
matter up soon after the British Consolidation Aet ; New Hampshire 
in 1879, Maine, Bhode Island, Vermont, and Maryland in 1880, 
Massachusetts in 1882, New Jersey in 1883, Ohio in 1884, New York 
in 1886, Connecticut and "Wisconsin in 1887, and Pennsylvania in 1889. 
It will be noticed that no southern States are mentioned; hut it must not 
be forgotten that these States, partienlarty Georgia and Alabama, are 
just entering upon their period of participating in the methods of 
industry and commerce of modem civilization. The same may be said 
f many northern, or rather western States. 

The " Second Biennial Beport o-f the Bureau of labour Statistics 
I of the State of Minnesota, 1889-1890," by John Lamb, CommissioneJ-, 
^ contains much valuable material. Unfortunately, the State of Minne- 
BOta has no laws prohibiting or regulating child-labour." It is true, 
however, as I stated before, that the system of employing children in 
factories has not become so prevalent in Minnesota as in many of the 
eastern, southern, and central States. Less than half a dozen establish- 
ments are distinctively operated by child's labour. Nothing short of a 
eenaufl inquiry can reach the bulk of the children employed, for they are 
scattered and isolated. Still, the great manufacturing and mechanical 
industries of this State are not of the class wherein child labour can be, 
to any extent, profitably employed. 

The legislation of the State of Wisconsin is about as defective as that 
of Minnesota, and for the same reason. Duly Section TV. referring 

♦ Personal letter from Mr. L. G. Powers, CammiBBJouBr : " Minaesota liae no 
" laivB relaling to cliild's labom' ; heoce there is uo attempt made to plane aar 
" reitricdoa upon it," 
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to thd " Powers and duties of tlie Bureau of Labour and Ii 
Statistics," spcflks of the duty of the Commissioner to exRuiine 
. . . " The employment oE illegal child labour, the ( 
unlawful hours of Mwur from women and children." 

But factory legislation referring to children does not always depend 
on external and material conditione, but sometimes on the state of public 
conscience and social culture, which are not always identical even in the 
older commonwealths, and perhaps even sometime* on mere thoughtleea 
conservatism. Consequently, the regulations and stipulations difier very 
mnch in different communities ; mony resemble the British, many are 
more advanced, and many lag behind. 

Thus, for instance, Mr. James R. Brown, Inspector of the Centml 
District of the Province of Ontario, Canada, finds fimlt (1990) with the 
legislation in force, and referring to the State of Ohio, where nobody 
less than 16 years old is allowed to engage in hazardous occupations, 
insists that 14 years should be declared the minimum age for such 
employment. Mr, O. A. Roque, of the Eastei-n District, proposes 
16 years for the same purpose, and adds, in referring to another topic : 
" In my report of 1888, 1 stated that the inspectors would be consider- 
" ably assisted in preventing the employment of young children in 
" factories by the putting in force of the school law, compelling them to 
" attend school, but up to this time I have observed that no such steps 
" have been taken in any locality in my district, except, perhaps, in the 
" city of Ottawa. I consider that this object could be more eitectually 
" attained by an amendmejit to the Act preventing the employment 
" of children under 14 years of age in nny suw-mills, and of children in 
" any factory covered by the Act under the age of 16, unless such 
" children are able to read ajid 'write, and a certificate to that effect 
" be furnished to the inspector whenever required." 

From a paper read in New York by Insjiector Barber, of the 
Province of Toronto, Canada, before the Fourth Annual Convention of 
Factory Inspectors, in August 1890, and from official documents kindly 
sent me by that gentleman, I present the following statements : The 
Ontario Factories Act, in force in the Province of Toronto, became law 
in 1884, but the inspectors, of whom there are three, were not 
appointed until late in June 1887. By the definition of a factory 
(including workshops) no place of employment comes within the juris- 
diction of the Act unless there are at least six persons employed ; 
originally the number was 21 persons. 

No girl under 14 years of age, and no boy under 12 may be 
employed. Boys between 12 and 14 years of age must produce a 
certificate of age from a parent or guardian. This is to prove that such 
hoy is actually of the alleged age. No certificate of age is required for 
girls, hnt the inspectors occasionally demand one when they are of 
opinion a girl is not 14 years old. The inspector also has the power to. 
get the opinion of a physician as to a child's age, and such opinion 
ovetrnles the statement of a certificate, if at variance with it. 

The hours of work for boys under 14 years and females of any age - 
are restricted to 60 a week and 10 a day; but the day's work may exceed 



10 horns on i^ondition tliat the numlier of hours so cxceedeil l>e taken 
off Sftturday's working hours. 

The Act in no w»y restricts the working hoars of molefi H years 
old and upward, nor does it fix the time, dny or niglit, for beginning or 
ceasing work. So long as 60 hours a week ore not exceeded by females 
and children, they may work by day or by night, as the ease may be. 

The chief industries in Ontario that utilize the over-time clauses of 
the Act are confectionery, gloves, hosiery, knitted goods, shirts and 
collars, ladies' uuderwe-ar, ivory buttons, fruit-canning factories, flannels, 
and blankets. The confectionery trade is pressed with orders in 
November and December. The trade in clothing and textile fabrics 
increases during the season. Fruit and vegetable canning factories 
frequently, when the hour for ceasing work approaches, have a quantity 
of fruit in process. So the law has given considerable latitude to these 
industries. For the latter industry there is no restriction as to the age 
of children employed, so long as their work is previous to the cooking 
proceBs; after that process the general law applies in any case-. Sixty 
hours are a week's work for all males and females under 14 years old, 
except under the over-time permit, when 12J hours extra may bo worked 
in five nights if it can be done by nine o'clock. Females 18 years old 
and upward may work later. 

Here ore plenty of loopholes for the carelessness of parents, and the 
greetlinoss of trade. 

The Province of Qaeiec adopted on December 30th, 1890,* the 
following : — 

No mule child aged less than 14 years, and no girl aged less than 
15 years can be employed in a tobacco or cigar factory. In factories 
indicated in another list as unhealthy and dangerous, the age of the 
employed cannot be less than 16 years for boys and 18 years for girls. 

In all factories other than those above mentioned, the ago must not 
he leas than 12 years for boys and 14 for gu-ls. 

There is no law that children and women must not work in the 
night. Under the law, however, the time between midnight of 
Saturday and midnight of Sunday must not be utilised. Indeed, alter- 
nate gangs have been kept at work in. many instances. 

There is no sort of compulsory (iducation law, and no educational 
test like that of Great Britain. Therefore, one of the inspectors recom- 
mends half-time work for children, particularly as it has been found by 
experience that though there be evening schools, the overworked 
children cannot avail themselves of them. 

In Nevj Hampshire, no child under 10 to be employed by any 
manufacturing corporation. No child under 12, who has not attended 
the school of the district the whole time it was kept open. None 
under 14, unless he has attended school six months. None under 15, 
more than 10 hours per day without written consent of parent or 
guardian. None under 16, unless he has attended school for 12 weeks 
during the preceding year, and no child under said age shall be employed 

* Not uDtil Chen nas tlii^re Buylbinj;; like a classiScation of dougerouB trades. 



(except in vactttioa time) who cuonot vfiita legibly iiu(i read fluently 
" in the readers of third grade." 

The law of Maryland prohibits the employment of ehildreftt under 
16 years of age in factories for more than 10 hours per day, but \aa no 
limitation of age. 

In Rhode Island, no child under 12 years of uge can be employed 
in any manufacturing establishment. None between 12 and 15, mora 
than 1 1 hours in any day, nor before 5 a.m., nor after 7-30 p.m. None 
under 15, unless he "has attended sehool at least three months during 
the preceding year ; and no such child shall be employed for more than 
nine months in any yeoi-, 

lo VermorU, children under 10 must not be employed at all ; 
between 10 and IS, not in mill or factory unless they have reeeiyed three 
month's schooling the preceding year; under 15, not more than 10 hours 
per day. 

The Child Labour Law of the State of Maine prohibits the em- 
ployment of minors imder 12 years of age, and .fixes 10 hours per day 
as the maximum length of time in which all children between the ages 
of 12 and 15 are iiermitted lo work. The "Fourth Annual Ecport of 
" the Bureau of Industrial and Labour Statistics for the State of Maine, 
" 1890," by Samuel W. Matthews, Commissioner, August, 1891, 
remarks that a numl>er of large manufacturing establishments do not 
care to employ children between tbe ages of 12 and 15, for this reason ; 
Under the present law the children between the ages above-named, are 
compelled to attend school for a part of the year, and owing to this fact, 
many establishments have substituted older help in place of these school 
children. It also complains that it is more the parents than the manu- 
facturers who openly or stealthily oppose the law; and also that there is 
no uniform system as to the issuing of school certificates ; and lastly, 
that there is no good compulsory education law. The law in Maine to 
compel the attendance of truant children is practically a dead letter, and 
has been so for years, escepting in one or two cities, where special 
officers are provided to enforce it. The manufacturer often complains 
that he sends the children out of his establishment to go to school, but 
instead of so doing they spend their time running about the streets. 
Therefore a law similar to the New Jersey Compulsory Education Law 
of 1885 is recommended* 

In the State of New Jersey, no boy under the age of 12 years, nor 
any girl under 14 years of age, shall be employed in any factory, work- 
shop, mine, or establishment where the manufacture of any goods 
whatever is carried on, and no child between the ages of 12 and 15 



• The New Jerfley CompaUory Education Law of 1885 caaeti " that in all citieB 
having a duly organised police force, it shall be the duty of the police authority, 
at the request of tho inspeetorB of factories and wockshnpR, or of the scbool 
authority, to detail one or more members of the said force to assist in (ha enforce* 
ment of this Act and in districts having no regular police force, sabject to thii 
Act, it shal! be the duly of the Board of EMuealicin, or the school district officers 
to designate one or more constables of said cily, township, or villnge, whose duly 
it shall bo to assist in the onforcemeu-t of this Act, as occasion may require." 
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^^P years sLall be employed iu aay faotoi'y, workshop, mine, or estnlilishnient 

where the raanuEacture of any kind of gooila whatever is carried on, I 
imless such child shall hare attended, withiu 12 mouths immediately 
preceding aueh employment, some public day or night school, or some i 

I well recognised private school ; such attendance to he for five days or 
evenings every week during a period of at least 12 consecutive weeks, 
which may he divided into two terms of six consecutive weeks. 
In Massachutetls, no child under 13 years of age shall be employed 
at any time in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment. No | 
Buch child shall be employetl in any indoor work, ]>erformod for wages 
or other compensation, to whomsoever payable, during the hours when 
the public schools of the city or town in which he resides are in sessron, 
or shall bo employed iu any manner during such hours unless during the i 
year next preceding i^uoh employment he has attended school for at least ' 
30 weeks as required by law. 
No child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any manner ' 
before the hour of 6 o'clock in the morning or after the hour of 
7 o'clock in the evening. No such child shall be employed in any I 
factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment, except during the \ 
vacation of the pubhc schools in the city or town where he resides. 
No child under 16 years of age shall be employed in any factory, 
workshop, or mercantile establishment, unless the person or coqmration 
employing him procures and keeps on file the certificate of his having 

I obtained a common school education. 
No child who has been continuously a resident of a city or town i 
since reaching the age of 13 years shall be eutitleil to receive a. certificate 
that be has reached the age of 14 iinlens or until he has attended school 
according to law in such city or town for at least 30 weeks since reaching ' 
the age of 13, unless such child can read at sight and write legibly 
simple sentences in the English language or is exempted by law from 
such attendance. ' 

In reference to the condition of things in Massuehasetts, I quote a i 
few remarks from the repori: of the Chief of the Massachusetts District ' 
Police for the year ending December 31st, 1889. He states that the 
main objections and obstructions both in regard to education and to age 
come from the parents of the children to be employed, that the manu- 
factnrers have now and then discharged minors who have refused to visit 
evening schools. It is also complained that the law I'eferring to com- 
pulsory education and school certificates is still ambiguous ; but it is 
claimed that 80 per cent, of children between 10 and 14 formerly at 
'' work are now receiving an education ; and that there are but few 

illiterate minors where evening schools are maintained. Particular 
I stress is laid, and justly so, on chapter 348 ol' the Acta of 1888, section 2, 

1 which reads, " No child under 14 slall be employed in Einy manner 
before the hours of 6 a.m. or after 7 pjn.," and refers to theatres or 
. other places of amusement. 
But under the laws of Ohio, tie employment of children under 
12 years ia only forbidden in manufacturing establishments, while other 
industries, for instance, the work in mercantile establishments, and 
hotels, and the messenger service, are entirely unrestricted. This is 
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certainly wrong, iniismiR-U as in many particulurs this labour i 
pernicious as the rpst, both physically and. morally. Besides much i 
the labour connected therewith has to be performed iu the uight, to the 
detriment of the general condition, and particularly nf the eye-Mglit. 
Indeed, Section 6896 of the ilevised Statutes of Ohio forbids the 
employment of children under 18 years for a longer period than 10 
hours per day or 60 per week, but it matters not when this employnient 
takes piaee, whether during the day or night. This compares uq- 
favotimbly with New York and Maflsachusetta, both of which forbid the 
employment of children nnder IS and of women after p.m. 

Still, on the 8th day of April, the general assembly of the State of 
Ohio passed an Act to prevent the engagement of children in suoh 
employment whereby their lives and Umbs might be endangered, or 
their health injured, or their morals be likely to be impaired. 

In order to secure uniform obedience to the law, the Chief Inspector 
of Workshops and Factories, Mr. William L. McDonald, distributed 
directions* in refwence to very numerous " employments at which 
" children under the age of 16 years shall not be engaged." 

In the State of Ne%e York, no child under 14 years oE age can be 
lawfully employed at any time, or for any period, however short, in any 
manufacturing establishment. 

No child under 16 shall be employed in any manufacturing establish- 
ment who cannot read and write simple sentences in the English 
language, excepting during the Tacations of the public schools iu the 
city or town where the child lives. 

The name and age of every child under 16 years 6£ age must be 
posted in the roDm wherein it is employed. A register must be kept of 
all children under 16 years of ^e employed in manufacturing establish- 
ments ; in such registers must be recorded the name, birthplace, age, 
and plaoe of residence of such children. This affidavit and the register 
must be produced on demand made by the factory inspector or any of 
his deputies. 

To violate or omit to comply with any of the foregoing requirements 
is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of from 20 to 100 dollars, or by 
on imprisonment of from 30 to 90 days, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. To swear falsely to any affidavit as to age, Ac. is perjury, and 
punishable as such. 

In Connecticut, no child under 13 years can be employed in 
mechanical, manufactiu'iug, or mercantile establishments at any time. 
Children between 13 and 14 may be employed if they have attended 
school for 60 days within the preceding 12 months. Children under 13 
and over 8 may be employed if they have attended school for 120 days 
within the previous school year, bat not in a mechanical, manufacturing, 
or mercantile establishment. 

In Pennsylvania, no child under 12 years of age shall be employed 
in any factory, manufacturing or mercantde establishment. No child 



* Seventh Annual Report of tha Department of Inspection of Workshopa" 
Faetorici to tlie Genernl Assembly of the State of Ohio for the >< 
ColambuK, leg I. 
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under 16' shall be employed, unless there be first provided an affidavit 
stating the age, date, and place of birth of said child. No minor under 
16 shall be allovred to clean machinery while in motion. But no person, 
jfirm, or corporation, employing less than 10 persons who are women or 
children, shall be deemed a factory, manufacturing or mercantile 
establishment within the meaning of the law. 

This latter clause is unfortunately found in the laws of a number of 
States. Thus it is, that under the authority of Society, any number 
of children may be employed and overworked. Besides, the agricultural 
work, the messenger service, and minor occupations about the houses, 
restaurants, &c. are not considered at all. The theatrical business is 
mentioned in the law of Massachusetts only. Thus the working of the 
laws, such as they are, leave much to be desired. Still, things are much 
improved compared with what they were before the enactment of those 
laws, and compare favourably with the condition of the factory children 
both in Great Britain and Canada. 

How timely legislation in their favour really is, is best proven by 
the prevailing tendency to coerce them into factory service. 

The Census Tables of the United States of 1870 and 1880 exhibit 
an increase of population of 30*23 per cent. ; the increase in the number 
of those actually engaged in gainful occupations was much greater, and 
a disproportionate share of the increase falls in the class between 10 and 
15 years of age. This class was represented in 1870 with 739,164 ; the 
ratio of increase of this class was 18*65 per cent., and would make the 
proportionate number 877,018. The actual number employed, however, 
was 1,118,356, with a relative excess of 241,338. 

The object of child-labour laws is to prevent the child from being 
abused in the interest of production, and from being crippled in its 
normal development. The final evolution of mankind on the road to 
culture and humanity must necessarily include the full development of 
mental and physical forces of the growing individual, before the latter 
is compelled to participate in the labours requiring both. However, 
for the period of social progress at which we have now arrived, this 
view m^y appear Utopian. But the very ideas regulating our present 
Intercourse, and the mutual relations of capital and labour, would have 
appeared Utopian centuries ago. So-called impossibilities have dis- 
appeared suddenly, when least expected. Mankind will sometimes 
Adjust long continued grievances which appeared to be as firmly settled 
as the rocks, in sudden explosions. That solenm August night, a 
hundred years ago, which did away with feudal and class privileges 
and prejudices, and the outbreak of a civil war to wipe the spot of 
human slavery from the face of the United States, prove the possible 
proximity of the unexpected, and the perfectibility of the race. 

Thus we have reason to hope that child-labour will be more and 
more limited, and finally disappear. !N'o hard labour ought to be 
expected of the individual as long as he is not fully developed. Nor 
is it required. As early as 1876 the Royal Commission appointed in 
1875, reported as follows: "We have no reason to believe that the 
legislation which has been productive of such marked benefit to the 
operatives employed, has caused any serious loss to the industries to 
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" which it has beeu ap|ilio<l. On tho coutiiiry, the progress of maoiu- 
" fdtlm-e has appttretilly tieeu entirely imimptded by the Faetory Acts ; 
" and there are but few, even amongst the employers, who would now 
*' wish to repeal the main provisions of the Acts, or would deny the 
" benefit which has resulted from them." 

I do not care to disuount the distant future, when those able to 
work will, hy commou consent, Le compelled to contribute their share 
to the required production of muterial and intelleetual goods, when the 
working power of millions of able-bodied men will no longer be spent 
on the gorgeous display of alleged preparations for war, and other 
millions will no longer waste time and opiwrtunitics ou distributing 
gooils by waiting for, and on, eiLstomers; and when the labonr ueoessory 
for the ttcuiimnlation of products will be no longer demanded froni those 
who would serve society lietter by first developing their physical and 
intellectual powers. Therefore, for the time being, we have every 
reason to greet with satisfaction the wisdom of additional legislation, na 
suggested by the Committee on Beaolutious, of the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Inspectoi-s of Factories 
and Workshops of North America held at New York City, August 27— 
30, lyW), in the following words: — "To pn^vent the eniplm-ment of 
" children in factories, workshops, and mercantile eslablishmonts nnder 
" 14 years of age, and compelling all children of such age, and all 
" unable to rentl and write intelligibly the English language under 
" the age of 16 yeara, to attend some public or private school until so 
" qualified. To prevent the employment of any child under 16 years 
" of age in any haaardous occupation, or in which its heidth is liable 
" to be impaired, or its monils cornipted, and the emplojment of auy 
" minor under 18 years of age, or of any woman hrter than 9 p.m. or 
" earlier than 6 a.m. of any day, and that no minor under 18 yeai^ 
" of age, or woman, shall he employed more tlian 60 hours in one 
" week ; and we recommend that all legislation for regidating the hours 
" of labour, and the employment of women and minors, 1)e made 
" uniform in the several States, excepting in the Province of Quebec, 
" where French is spoken generally, where the some degree of efficiency 
" shoidd be required in the French or Englisli language, here repre- 
" seuted. That laws be enacted in all States and Provinces requiring 
" that at least 250 cubic feet of air-space he provided for each person 
" employed in workshops during the day-time, and 400 cubic feet 
" during the night-time, and that adequate means for free ventilation 
" be provided, and we deem it advisable that children in our pul^ 
" schools be taught the importance of the preservation of health in afl 
" conditions of life, and a knowledge of the laws of hygiene and 
" sanitation." 

(Signed) Evan U. Davis (0.). 
L. T. Feli. (N.J.). 
Jos. M. Dyson (Mass.). 

^^^^^r John Traney (N'.Y.). 

^^^^^^V Robert Eabbek (Cnmida), 

^^^^^f W. S. SiaiMONs (Conn.). 

^^^^^^^B ' Committee. 
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An objectionable Feature of some Burial Societies in their relation 

to Infant Life Insurance. 

BY 

Charles E. Paget, M.R.C.S., D.P.H., Medical Oificer of 
Health for the County Borough of Salford. 
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As medical officer of health for a large manufacturing borough, the 
regular occurrence within it of an excessive infant mortality has neces- 
sarily occupied much of my attention. 

The mere fact that female labour is at a premium in a manufac- 
turing town opens up at once many roads by which the questions 
relating to the possible causes of high infantile mortality may be 
approached. It is, moreover, very difficult to separate one special cause 
for such mortality from those more common and more easily recognisable 
causes which are known under the headings of hereditary predisposition,, 
food, want of cleanliness of air, soil, and water, and seasonal diseases. 

In the course of my inquiries, however, I was naturally led to 
consider the possible influence of infant insurance as a predisposing 
cause of infant mortality, and though I am unable to bring forward 
evidence of a decided character in this respect, yet there are certain 
circumstances in connexion with the conduct of some burial societies 
which it seems to me ought to be more widely recognised and considered 
in relation to the main question.. 

A high infant mortality is common in large towns, but it is usually 
greatly aggravated in large manufacturing towns ; it is also in large towns 
that indiscriminate infant life insurance is under the least restriction. In 
the first place, there is more scope for the collectors of a society in a town 
than in a country district, and more chance of their making something 
of a living out of the collection of dues and the increase in membership. 
But, besides, in country districts there is too great a knowledge of one 
neighbour's affairs by another, and too many petty jealousies, for 
suspicious proceedings, even within a family circle, to be passed over 
without comment. In a larger community, on the other hand, there is 
a tendency towards a closer union, the consequence of a harder struggle 
for existence under unfavourable surroundings and arising also in 
respect of wage and other social matters ; there may also possibly be u 
common sympathy over the difficulties and the troubles of infant rearing 
in large urban districts. Anyhow, it does appear as if there was a 
smaller sense of parental responsibility in towns than in country dis- 
tricts, and certainly when the mother is herself a wage-earner that is 
an adverse condition against which a weakly child has further to contend 
in its struggle for existence. 

The temptation to make capital out of weakly infant lives must be, 
among some of the poorer classes in large towns, a far greater one than 
most people can estimate, for to them the immediate possession of a sum 
of money equal to or double a week's wages is probably more to the 
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purpose (ban an ailing infant thiit is (ibsorbing rapital ivithoHt much 
prospert of repanng it. At the some time, I am for from saying that 
such children are purposely put out of thp -way, mainly beeaiiae I have 
no fividence in support of wich an assertion, and so far I am in agree- 
ment with the following extract from a rejmrt of " the Select Committee 
ou Friendly Societies," oontainpd in the Charity Organisation Reyiew, 
of January 1890: — "Admitting that insured children are often over- 
" laid, or destroyed by improper feeding, we may yet doubt ■whether 
" the insurance is usually the cause of the oTCrlaj-ing and bad feeding. 
" The true cause may be simply recklessness or ignorance. Of conree 
" it cannot he denied that particular children haye been done to de«tli 
" for the sake of the burial money, but it is an open question whether 
" cases of the sort are so common as to justify the legislature in for- 
" bidding the insurance of young children. This is a point which may 
" he argued indefinitely." 

As I haye said, with the foregoing quotation I am in agreement ; 
but there is a Hue at which I think that the legislature is in duty bound 
to interfere. 

The insurance of young children is not universally made in in- 
.surance offices such as most persons are familiar with, for I haye 
ascertained, with some trouble^ that certain burial societies meet to pay 
claims and do business at public-houses. This is a matter of some 
importance. It may be said that it would be a hardship to deprive the 
poor of the superior pecuniary odyantnges of mutual insurance, that a 
proprietary office would have higher rates for the sake of the profited 
and that the cheaper insurance society might he allowed to meet free of 
cost or for a small payment in any place it chose. To this 1 would 
mate objection (1) that no one wishes to deprive the poor of the 
benefits of mutual insurance societies ; (2) that the mutual societies of 
which I have information can aEord to and do pay their presidents and 
secretaries for their services, and can probably therefore also aSord to 
pay for rooms in which to transact their business ; and (3) that rooms 
can always be found for these societies to meet in on reasonable tonus 
elsewhere than in public-houses. 

The three or four burial societies to which I am referring have 
these special objections about them, namely, that they meet at public- 
houses, and that their treasurer* are the hosts of the houses. 

The moral effect of these circumstances must be considerable, for 
there is thus always temptati9n at hand for parents to drown their 
sorrow and to treat sympathising friends out of the burial claims, ond 
there is also an implied obligation on claimants to spend something for 
the good of the house, or, in other words, for the good of the treasorer. 
This obligation, however, is far from being an implieil one. I can find 
no provision in any of the ndes of these societies for the payment of 
the treasurer out of the funds of the societies, as in the case of the. 
presidents and secretaries; on the contrary, the remuneration of the 
treasurer is particularly ordered to come out of the burial claims which 
tire paid. 
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r To give some idea of the form in which pnjmeut is ordered to be 
made to the treasurer out of the burial claims, I quote the following 
from thfi priutfd rules of three unregistered societies meeting at public- 
houses, and hiiving the hosts or hostesses thereof for their treasurers ; — 
" 1. Deducting therefrom for. all under 12 months, 2s. ; above 12, 
4s., to be left in the treasurer'si hands for such refreshment 
as the claimant may think proper to take fvom the house 
where the society is held ; if the claimant takes no refresh 
ments from the house, then the treasurer shall receive the 
sum of Is. from the above fund for his services. 
" 2. Deducting therefrom for nil under 3/., 2s. ; 3/, and npwards, 
4s., to be deposited in the laniDoitl's hands tor refreshments 
of any sort the said claimant may think proper to have from 
the house where the fund is held. If no refreshments are 
taken, they shall receive the sum of 3s. extra, and leave 1«. 
with the host or hostess. The pn-sident, secretary, and 
senior collector each to have id. in liquor for each funeral, 
to be paid out of the society's funds. 
" 3. Any person becoming a member of this society by observing 
Rule 0, and paying every collection for one month shall be 
entitled to the snui of 1/. ; two months, 21. less 2«., which 
he or she can have in drink, and a three months' member 
3/, 6s,, and is. worth of drink, and if a member two years, 
then he or she shall be entitled to 3/. 16s. ami 4s. worth of 
drink ; but if any raember at the time of his or her death be 
two collections in arrears th* sold member shall forfeit lOs., 
if three collections 1/., and if four collections he or she to 
be excluded from all benefits in this society." 
I'he mildest comment that any one could make on these provisions 
i mutual burial societies must be, that any portion of the insurance or 
burial money, however small, should be taken out in drink is very 
objectionable. I am content to take that moderate stand ; but I plead 
that such an objectionable custom, which is quite contrary to the spirit 
of the age, should be made illegal. The want of decency the rules 
display is amazing, aud it cannot be wondered at if, wilh such induce- 
ments to drown their grief, parents and friends of the deceased ones fail 
to BU£(ain the genuine article. 

On the facts which have been thus brought forward I believe that 
the legislature should provide, — 

(1.) That every mutual insurance society should be registered : 
L (2.) That no such society should be permitted to meet in any place 
H in which the payment of wages is forbidden under the Truck 

■ Act: 

m (3.) That no chief officer of such a society ehould have a direct 

P interest in the office of the society : 

W (4.) That all the chief officers, if remunerated for their services, 

K should be paid out of the funds of the society : 

J (5.) That no deduction whatever be permitted from the burial or 

L insurance claims by any officer of the society for any pur. 

K pose whatsoever. 
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I have tliiis tried to draw attention to one feature iu the subject of 
iiifttnt life insiiiuQce which seems to me to be deserving of attention in 
liny endeavour to regulate the manner in which it should be conducted ; 
the whole subject is one of the most difficult with which we have to deal 
in the present day, for while we cannot slmt our eyes to the possibility of 
evil arising out ot it, we must hesitate to thwart forethought and prudence 
among the poorer classes. I feel certain, however, that the prompt 
dissociation of burial societies from pujilic -houses will do no barm to 
legitimate insumnee, and I am much surprised that the many powerful 
advocates of temperance reform in this country have not before this 
prosecuted a vigorous crusade ia that direction. 
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Dr. H. "Bi. Hattou (Manchester) said ; For the last eight yej 
and Koj colleagues at the Manchester Children's Hospital have in our 
annual reports drawn attention to the eiietenco in Mauchaater and Sallbrd 
of burial societies which have their head-quarters at pablic-honsea, and 
which pay some portion of the " death claims " in drink. For a time the 
mere existence of such a state of things was more than doubted, and I 
feel that Mr. Paget has earned our hearty thanks for bringing the moirter 
to the notice of this Congress, and for furnishing ns with absolute proofs 
of the truth of his assertions. With a view to strengthening his posilaon, 
if that were necessary, I have carefnlly gone through our hospital reooniB, 
and beg to lay before you the following figures and statistics, whioh 
relate entirely to infants and childi'eu of not more than 14 years of age : — 

In 188-i, 71 per cent, of the children who died were insured in some 
one or more clubs. 

In 1885 the percentage was 75. 

In 1889, with a total of 251 deaths, 184 were insared, and of these 
162 were " in benefit " at the time of death, for an average gum of 
3(. 4h. lU- The stun total assured was 523i. 13s. 

In 1890 the average " benefit at death " was 3i. 3s. 

These figures show to how g-reat an extent the practice of insuring the 
lives of infants and yonng children prevails in the towns named. In 1880 
a very careful inquiry was made into this matter among our out-patients, 
and a very complete record kept. I find that of the first consecutive 50 
children who died in that year, 41 were in benefit at the time of their 
deaths, and no less than 22 of these, or over 50 per cent., were insared ia, 
pnblic-houfic clubs, or clnbs which paid some part of the claim in drink. 

At the present moment there are at least sis such aooieties at work in 
Manchester and Salford. 

Nor is this all. Friends and relatives, other than parent*, in lite 
manner insure children in these clubs, and I oonld give many examples of 
this were I not afraid of undnly occupying the time of the meeting. I 
may, however, be allowed to give particulars of a few of the moat glaring 

(1.) On the death of an infant of one year, the parents receive 4!., and 
three sbillingsworth of drink, from a public.house club. 

(2.) On the death of an infant of four months, 30s. and one pint of 
spirits is paid. 
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(3.) An infant of three months dies, insured in two public-house clubs 
for a total of 21, 10». 

(4.) A baby of two months earns for its parents by its death only IL, 
and two shillingaworth of drink. 

I will mention but one more. In one family there have been five 
children, of whom one only now remains ; the others have died at the ages 
of 11 months, 15 months, 21 months, and 11 months respectively. In each 
case three shillingsworth of drink was given in addition to the insurance 
money, which amounted to the sum of 17Z. The father of these children 
was out of work for a great portion of the time during which these deaths 
occurred. I was bardly surprised to find tbe following memorandum on 
the counterfoil, *' Certificate refused; wrote to coroner.*' 

To conclude, then, the facts brought to your notice by Mr. Paget 
and myself prove, I think — 1. The frequency of infant life assurance. 
2. The prevalence of insurance in public-house clubs. 3. The commonness 
of the practice of accepting drink in part payment of claims. 

And, while not saying or even believing that the practices here con- 
demned lead parents to do away with their infants, I do think that the 
facts revealed point to the existence of a real and great evil. The dread of 
a " pauper funeral " is both a natural and a salutary one, which is entirely 
removed by this ready method of providing a sum of money, greatly 
•exceeding, in many cases, the costs of the funeral ; while, combined with 
the specially objectionable practice to which I have referred, this form of 
infant life assurance, in my opinion, directly encourages reckless and 
improvident marriages, neglect, and intemperance. 
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Defective Personal Hygiene as it affects the Teeth in Infancy, 

Childhood, and School Life. 

BY 

Geo. Cunningham, M.A., Lecturer on Dental Surgery in the University 

of Cambridge.' 
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It would be impossible to exaggerate the value of a good set of 
teeth in a healthy mouth, and that whether the denture is regarded as an 
important organ of digestion, as a valuable factor in the mechanism of 
speech, or as a decorative appendage which adds to the beauty or .attrac- 
tiveness of its owner's appearance. Yet there is, probably, no portion 
of the physical economy which is so generally and systematically 
neglected. It is not surprising, therefore, that the digestion, the speech, 
and the appearance of the bulk of the community are most seriously 
affected by this general carelessness, which is only equalled by the 
ignorance from which it arises. 

Caries is the scientific name of the disea^ which leads to the 
wholesale disintegration of the tissues of the teeth which are the hardest 
structures entering into man's composition. Its injurious effects arc 
enormously increased by the fact, that if neglected it almost inevitably 
leads to a train of diseases which have the greatest influence upon the 
well-being of the entire organism. 
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, reail (o tlip Britisli DeiiUil Association ia I8S5, 
uipulsory attention to the teeth of scliool cliildren, 
ovement which has gone on with jncrensing force and 
influence ever since. The practical outcome of tliis movement was the 
appointment of a committee to arrange a uniform scheme of iiivestig&tton 
as to the condition of the teeth of (school chihlren throughout the 
country, in order to obtain statistics for the following purposes ; — Firstly, 
to acquire a more exact knowledge of the condition of children's teeth. 
at various agea ; and, secondly, to show by means of the facts thus acqnire^ 
the disabilities uoiler which children frequently suffer in their growtl snd 
developiueut, and the important bearing this condition has upon the 
future hpjilth of the individual. 



This investigation is still far from being complete, but t 
number of examinations of a reliable nature have been made to prove 
the almost appalling frequency of dental caries and other diseases of the 
month, especially during the period of school life. 

The frequency of caries is due to a variety of conihtious which may 
be assigned to two distinct categories, the one intrinsic and the o^er 
extrinsic. Intrinsic conthlions are those which arise from incomplete 
development, deficient nutrition, or the mal-position of individual or of 
several teeth, and which, by lowering the co-ef&cient of resistance, offer 
special points of attack. They must, therefore, be regarded as pre&a- 
posing conditions in contradistinction to all extrinsic agencies. 

Faulty structure of the teeth is the most important of all the 
predisposing causes of dental caries. Just as a lump of table salt dissolves 
more rapidly in water on account of its porosity thnn an equally U^e 
piece of rock salt, so porous dentine ia more rapidly decalcified Hun 
well developed, firm dentine, because the acid can more rapidly 
penetrate the tis'^ue, and because less acid is required to complete the 
decalcifieatiou. 

Deep fiss\ireE arc usually found on the grinding surfaces of the 
bicuspid and molar teeth, frequently on the lingual surfaces of the front 
teeth and more rarely on other surfaces. These naturally favour a 
continual retention of food particles and thus induce caries, from the 
absence of an intact covering of enamel. If the enamel itself is ^ao 
poorly developed then the advance of disease will he all the more ra^d. 
Not infrequently, owing to some inflammation while the tooth is being 
formed, the enamel instead of being evenly distributed over the dentine 
presents a pitted or deeply furrowed surface. These teeth besides b^n^ 
as a rule weak, are extremely unsightly, and are commonly known oa 
honeycombed teeth. Occasionally these teeth have a high co-efficient 
of resistance, in which case they are strong but extremely ugly. 

A crowded condition or an irregular position of the teeth in the- 
jaws predisposes to d?cay by forming spaces which favour the accumu- 
latioa and retention of fermenting and acid-forming substances in 
contact with the enamel; in this connexion the form of the teeth is 
not without considerable influence, as teeth with convex contiguous 
surfaces, by having their points of attack reduced to a minimunj, are 
relatively less subject to caries than teeth with flat or slightly concave 
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BUrfnOfis. Many of these irregularities are entirely drie to preveiitabli; 
causes, two of ■which are especially itnportaDt a« affecting that period 
of life to which the conaideration of the subject is at present necessarily 
Umited. 

Premature loss of temporary teeth ia probably the cause of Home 
irregularitiea, but it is completely ovcpsbadowed by the more disastrous 
effects of their unilue retention. The roots of tlie deciduous teeth are not 
idways completely removed hy the natural process, and the succeseionol 
looth is thereby fmqueatly di^-erted from assuming its natural position in 
the N^h. More Herions effects, however, are produced by the retention 
of temporary teeth, usually in a carious condition, an<I frequently accom- 
panied hy a chronic abscess formation, which originated in neglected 
Tlndue retention of the temporary teetli must be regarded aa 
a predisposing cause of caries, if only from the fact that it favours the 
retention of feJ-mentable matter, since the teeth cannot l>e kept clean 
rather ppontaneouBly by the tongue, or in mastication, or artificially by 
the apphcation of the tooth-brash. 

A recession or loosening of the gums from neglect of the teeth 
-tiot only lays bare the dentine, but also permits .the entrance of food 
Jtarticles round the necks of the teeth or into pockets formed by the 
loosening of the gums by which means a further predisposing cause 
for caries is furnished. This condition is most characteristic of a later 
period of life than that with which we are presently concerned, hut the 
results of the eiamications of the teeth of school children prove that 
although this condition is relatively infrequent, it is occasionally found 
At this early life, when it is usually accompanied by deposits of tartar, 
which may be of very considerable qiianljty. Such a condition is 
entirely due to defective personal hygiene, of the mouth. Many of the 
of the school children esamined show that they were in many 
instances remarkably clean, although they were absolutely innocent 
of the application of the tooth-brush, which concbisii-oly proves that 
mastication properly performed and aided by the movements of the 
lips and tongue is a highly important factor in keeping the teeth clean, 
uid the mouth in a healthy condition. 

Many believe that a predisposition 
Jt cannot be denied that badly-developed, irregular 
and, BO far, inheritance may be considered 



be inherited, 
r teeth are inherited ; 
b predisposing cause 



With regard to general diseases which are often described as 
predisposing causes, we adopt Miller's view that they should rather 
irded as " exciting causes of caries by imparting an acid reaction 
' to the buccal juices." 

Many authorities, nolahly Qulippe and Magitot, in France, and 
Harlan, Sitherwood, and Kingsley, in America, regard excessive intel- 
lectual work during childhood and adolescence as an important factor 
in promoting the frequency of caries. Gialippe has pointed out that, 
while we make laws in order to prevent children working in factories 
at an early age, little or no heed is paid to those other factories usually- 
known as " schools," in which pupils submit spontaneously to, or are- 
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coerced into, intensp mental work, with (i view to some examiaattoa 
wliich crowns their atudic-s or decides their future career. There b, on 
the whole, good ground for believing, as these authorities mointaiD, that 
premature or excessive intelleotiial work reacta upon the constitutioa 
of the teeth, and that in pupils whose seholastic success is very 
remwkahle, caries is extremely frequent, 

The extrinsic tigencies producing caries include the result of such 
general diseases as scrofula, rachitis, dyspepsia, fever, and others such 
as rheumatism, gout, &c., not usually associated with the period oS. 
school life. Any disease (local or geucrid) which has the effect of 
acidifying the saliva, should be regarded as an exciting cause of carie^ 
and therefore demanding special attention to the condition of the mouth, 
with a view to the neutralisation of the saliva. Increased attention 
should, therefore, be devoted to the hygienic care of the mouth during 
sickness, instead of which even ordinary precautions oi'e relaxed. iEven 
when the patient is incapable of using a tooth-brush, his comfort will ba 
increased by having the mouth rinsed by an antiseptic WHsh. 

The chief exciting cause is the chemical change produced by 
micro-organisms in the fermentable matter lodged upon and between 
the teeth. Caries is, therefore, " a chemico-parasitioul process consisting 
" of two distinctly mdrked stages ; first, decalcification, or Boftening dt 
" the tissue, and, secondly, dissolution of the softened residue." The 
acids, which effect the decalcifications, arc derived almost entirely from 
amylaceous and saccharine substances, retained in the fissures and 
defects, or on the surfaces of the l«eth, and whieh undergo fermentation 
there. It is no new idea to regard the acids formed from augar as 
being especially injurious to the teeth, Miller considers that starch and 
amylaceous substances are much more detrimejital to the teeth than 
sugar, particularly as sugar being readily soluble is soon carried away, 
or is so diluted with the saliva as to be rendered liarmless, whereas 
amylaceous matter adheres to the teeth for a greater length of time, and 
consequently exercises a more contin\ied action than sugar. Fermentable 
albuminous substances mixed with the saliva, develop but small 
quantities of acids which soon disappear, 

" The second stage of cariew, namely, the dissolution of the 
" softened dentine by bacteria, is directly detectable under the 
" microscope, and may be easily accomplished exporimentally." The 
albuminous substance contained in the dentine forms, indeed, an 
excellent medium for the growth of bacteria, with the result that 
the soft tooth tissue is dissolved by the bacteria fennent, much as white 
of egg is by the gastric juice. The rapidity with which the process 
of destruction of the teeth advances in any mouth, is evidently directly 
proportional to the intensity of the fermentation going on in the cavitiea 
or spaces where the food is retained, and inversely proportional to Ota 
power of resistance of the tooth substances. 

The main points to be remembered are that caries is due to 
extrinsic or external causes which proceed from without inwards, and 
that as they affect most rapidly and completely those tissues which are 
richest in organic matter, the dentine of which the bulk of the tooth Is 
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composed is more quickly destroyed than the enamel ; and, farther, that 
the action of micro-organisms plays by far the chief r61e in the produc- 
tion of caries. In a scientifically clean mouth, therefore, there can be 
no caries. Prophylactic precautions, then, must consist in judicious 
efforts to sterilise the mouth, for it is obviously impossible to confine 
the diet to albuminous fermentable substances, such as flesh, eggs, &c. 

With the appearance of the teeth arises the necessity for the 
application of personal hygienic precautions. In determining the neces- 
sity for these precautions, the mouth may be regarded as an incubator, 
in which, not only are the conditions of heat, humidity, and oxidation 
perfectly realised, but bacteria and a nutritive medium are almost 
inevitably constantly present. Having thus acquired some idea of the 
nature of the disease, and of the causes by which it is produced, it is well 
worth considering how far these latter are under our control, especially 
as related to the period of life with which we are more immediately 
concerned. 

Faulty structure is mostly dependent upon constitutional conditions 
both of the parent and the child during the earliest part of the formation 
period of the teeth, and therefore is very largely beyond our control. 
It is important to remember, however, that, although the period of 
development begins particularly early in life, it is more or less actively 
continuous to a relatively late age, as the process of calcification, which 
begins some five months before birth, is not really complete until the 
age of about twenty. It is evident, therefore, that much may yet be 
done to improve the quality of the tooth structure, even although some 
injuries and defects be already beyond repair. Both the bones and 
teeth, containing as they do a large percentage of earthy matter, 
necessarily require during the period of their growth a very liberal 
supply to the blood of those constructive substances which can only be 
derived from the food. 

Those food stuffs best calculated to promote the formation of strong 
teeth should be prominent in the dietary of infants and children. It 
would take too long to discuss the most appropriate dietary, suffice it to 
remember that the chief article of food, the so-called staff of life, is 
made somewhat of a broken reed by the senseless practice of measuring 
its quality by" its whiteness. The production of this very whiteness 
necessarily means an exclusion of that portion of the wheat which is 
richest in nitrogenous and earthy matter ; while again, a dark or brown 
colour is no certain test of its dietetic value, for much of the so-called 
whole meal or brown bread is but a commercial fraud. The bread as 
made for and supplied to our prisons may be taken as. a type of what 
wholesome bread ought to be. As oatmeal is a well recognised and 
wholesome article of diet, it should be remembered that while the 
removal of the finer bran from wheat reduces the amount of nitro- 
genous and fatty contents of the flour, the removal of the husks from 
oats has precisely the opposite effect, so that the finer the oatmeal the 
richer it is in those ingredients. 

It is also important that the food should offer to the teeth a salutary 
resistance which they must overcome, since the mechanical action 
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exercised by suub food stuffs hais tbe very best effet-t upon the tootb 
structure. It is a well rei^ognised liiw of general application that every 
organ which we do not use emls by becoming strophied from loea of 
its functional energy. The more the teeth are used in niastitation the 
better will they be able to stand the attacks which they must iuevitabljp 
encounter. If this is once rightly apprehended the importanee of the 
first teeth becomes strikingly obvious, for, as the " Lancet," comment- 
ing on Mr. Fisher's plea for the compulsory attention to the leeth of 
fichoo! children, says, in discussing this question ; " If we wish to get 
' at the root of the evil we must commence our trentmcnt with the 
' deciduous teeth. Many patients — nay, even medical practitioners — 
' ask, what, is the use of preserving teeth which have only to serve their 
' piu^se for a time, and which nature will replace ? If a surgeon 
' were asked what is the use of provisional callus in a case of fracture 
' his answer would be readily formulated, and just such an answer is 
' applicable to the teeth. We will run over just a few of the points 
' that may result from disease of the teeth and its neglect. First, with 
' regard to the child's health, with decayed teeth and often in addition 
' chronic gumboils, the httle sufferer is kept awake at night and his diges- 
■ tion affected by inability to masticate his food, and more so by swallow- 
' ing the Fetid discharges frouk the abscesses. As a consequence tlie 
' child becomes weak and puny, and so the already developing teeth safftr 
' from theconstitutionol disturbance. Supposing each tooth as it becamea 
' the seat of disease is extracted, then the masticatory power is greatly 
' enfeebled, and moreover it lias been shown that where many deciduous 
' teeth have been removed, especially in the ease of the caniuea^ the 
ST does not develope as rapidly as it should do, and consequently 
' when the permanent teeth enipt, some take theii- position inside and 
' some outside the arch, whicli iiregularity is a potent predisposdi^ 
' cause of caries, apart from it« iiusightliness. Again, take for instoBce 
' a very common case, that of the second temporary mohir extensively 
' decayed. The first permanent molar assumes its due positiMi 
' posterior, and the first bicuspid anterior to it. Both these pennanent 
' teeth are frequently found affected on the side corresponding with 
' the dieiduous tooth, and the disease is undoubtedly due to the infectka 
' from decomposing food harboured by it. Although much more might 
' be said upon this subject, we think that enough has been advanced 
o show the importance of the first teeth with reference to the 'wel£nre 
' of their successors, which should, but so often do not, do duty lor ft 
' lifetime. We believe that nothing short of the periodical examinatifm 
ivery six months, and treatment if necessary, of the teeth of chUdm 
:an effectually cope with this evil," 
Further means by which we can counteract or limit the ravagea 
)f caries are well summed up by Miller, who is our greatest authority 
)n the action of micro-orgauisms of the human mouth : " By repeated 
' thorough systenkatic cleansing of the oral cavity and the teeth, to bo 
' far reduce the amount of fermentable matter as to materially diminish 
' the production of acid as well as to rob the bacteria of the organic 
' matter necessary to their development ; by prohibiting the consump- 
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If tion oE such, foods and liixuriea us readily undergo rapid ferinenta- 
b* tion, to remove the chief source of the ferment-products injurious to 
■' the teeth ; and lastly by B propnr and intelligent use of antiseptics to 
P*" destroy the bacteria and to limit their number and activity." 

Mechaoical cleansing exercises a great influence upon the process 
of fermcntjLtioQ in the human mouth ; and, therefore, as soon as the 
temporary set of t«cth 13 fully erupted., a Buitablo tooth-brush supplies 
the liest method of cleansing, which operation ahoulil lie performed dailv, 
the most efficient time l)eing after meals. 

Efficient use of the temporary teeth in mastication is important in 
. order that both the permanent teeth and the jaw3 may be made stronger 
and better developed ; it ii imperative to see that no cnists of bread are 
r disposed of by being dipped in tea or any other similar fluid. 
Statistic? prove that the state of the first teeth is, in something like 
IJwo-thirda of the infants examined, already such that by the fourth and 
r their masticatory powers are seriously impaired. 
Any thorough system of prophylasis must include periwlical 
examination of the teeth by a coin|ietent dental practitioner, more 
especially an the arrest of caries is, gpnerally speaking, easy of accom- 
plishment, if only it is taken in time, which is usually long before the 
proee-ss has signalled its presence by the causation of pain. If the 
child's denture is in such n condition that efficient use causes uneasinesM 
or pain, it is a sign that the case requires urgent attention. 
^^^ The tooth-hrnsh is too frequently used improperly, the aclion being 

^^^Monfined to a more or less superficial application of it to the external 
^^^^^ labial surfaces of the teeth with a to-and-fro motion. Its proper 
^^^HKpplication consists in its being applied to all the surfaces of the teeth 
^^Bl^B far as possible. A rotary motion is the most effective, since the 
^^B^-and-fro motions merely polish the surfaces which the motions of the 
^^P^Ups, cheek, and tongue keep tolerably dean. The brush shoidd be 
made, first of all, to impinge upon the gum, and then lie tarried towards 
the masticating surfaces with a rotary motion. The uppei teeth miist 
therefore be brushed from the gum downwards and the lower from the 

*gnm upwards. The to-and-fro motioQ will suffice for the cleansing of 
jjie masticatory surfaces. 
With reganl to the kind of tooth-brush, a round handle facilitates 
the rotary moi-emcnt and the bristles should be of methuni stiffness, not 
too hard, othermse the gums may he unduly lacerated. By thpping the 
brush into hot water the bristles may be softened to the proper eon- 
Hstency. It should be remembered, however, that one is more likely to 
1 the selection of too soft rather than too hard a tooth-brush. 
■ 3rashe3 with soft bristles are bad, and words are not strong enough to 
f describe the stupidity of employing such a "make believe" as the 
i)adger-hair brush. As a rule, most tooth-brushes are nuule with an 
mueeessary number of bristles, and the bundles of bristles are too close 
I together, where they are inserted into the back of the brush. Such 
Fteuahea soon become clogged towarils the back with an objectionable 
r.-inass of tooth-powder, epithelial scales, and food debris. The india- 
t_ffQbber tooth-brush is also of comparatively httle use for cleansing 
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piir]>oses. The tooth-briiah sboiild never be enclosed in thtit wretched 
piece of toilet wiire, known as the looth-brush twiy ; after use, the tooth- 
brnah should be drieft on » towel and placed in a rack or jar to drain 
and allowed to dry freely exposed to the air and sunlight. 

Fi'equently the use of the tooth-bruah becomes ])Brfunctory or is 
given lip entirely, because o£ the gums bleeding. The more the gums 
bleed on lirushing the greater ia the necessity of not only continuing 
the brushing but of increasing the vigour of its appli cation. Any 
extreme readiness of the gnma to bleed is the sure indication of their 
being in a diseased state, and the rigorous brushing, with the cooaequent 
bleeding, will usually bring the guuis into a heolthy tonic condition, in 
which they present no tendency to bleed. 

Even if the tooth-brush is applied in the most thorough manner, 
it is difficult to prevent the lodgment of fermentable matter between the 
proximal surfaces of the teeth. Waxed floss silk may be introduced 
between even the closest teeth, and, as it is gently drawn to and fro 
towards the neck of the tooth, surfaces are clejined which would never 
lie reached by the tooth-brush, Orihnury embroidery, or skein silk, cot 
into short lengths and drawn across a piece of hard beeswax is quite as 
efficient, and much less expensive, than the simols of wax floas silk, 
especially made for dental purposes. Short lengths of india-rubber, 
square or round, 9uch as is used in the manufacture of elastic webbing, 
will also act in a similarly efficient way ; by being stretched, it passw 
between the teeth at the masticating surfaces, and on the tenrion beii^ 
relieved it £lls up the larger spaces towards the next, and as it is drawn 
through removes the debris. 

Where teeth are placed somewhat apart, or where teeth stand alone, 
short lengths of ordinary thin narrow linen tape will be found efficient 
agents, while narrow silk tape, also well waxed, woulil be bettor where 1^ 
teeth are closer. Narrow stripa of tracing cloth, such as is used by 
architects, is another material which may be used either with or withont 
being waxed, and has the advantage of being waterproof. Where the 
tendency for the formation of tartar is great the charging of the 
ligature or the band vrith tooth-powder will do much to prevent 
the formation of deposits, presuming, of course, that the teeth have 
been first of aU scaled. Such a cleansing as thiswiil take a considerable 
time for its proper execution, and, if the ordinary daily eleansings are 
thoroughly carried out, the more extensive processes of cleansing need 
only be performed at longer intervals, say about once or twice a -week. 
The importance of attention to the cleansing of the proximal surface 
is apparent when we know that, with the exception of the grinding 
surfaces of the molars, the majority of the cavities of decay are on 
these surfaces. 

The use of the toothpick is unfortunately essential to the comfort 
of some adults, but it should not be thought of as a cleansing instrument 
for the teeth of ehUdi'en. 

If one starts with clean feetl, the teeth may be kept fairly clean 
by means of the tooth-brnsh, plain water, and floss silk, and " time," 
much time being given to the operation. In the light of our increased 
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knowledge as to the etiology of dental caries the particular value laid on 
tooth-powder tends rather to decrease than to increase. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the use of a tooth-powder greatly facilitates 
the retention of the natural colour of the teeth, which I think is a 
better way to put it than using the stereotyped expression that the use 
of a tooth-powder makes the teeth whiter ; that a good tooth-powder 
does not and should not do. All that may be reasonably expected of it 
is that it will remove, by mechanical friction, stains and discolourations 
obscuring the natural colour of the teeth, which is after all far from 
being white. 

The principal action of a tooth-powder, then, is mechanical rather 
than medicinal. It is important, however, to regulate its frictional 
power. The powder should be very finely grained, and not gritty, 
therefore it should contain no cuttle-fish powder, no powdered oyster 
shells, no pumice powder, since these substances are too mechanical in 
their action. It should consist of alkaline substances, and must contain 
no acid ingredients, or such as are capable of changing to acids in the 
mouth, since these are extremely destructive to tooth structure. 

The presence of an antiseptic agent in the tooth-powder is desirable. 
Some antiseptic ingredients of tooth-powder are, however, to be con- 
demned, for instance, charcoal and charred bread, although both 
antiseptic and frictional, are too gritty, and from constant use leads to 
the formation of a permanent bluish border to the gum, owing to the 
particles becoming buried in the tissues. 

Miller recommends precipitated chalk, taken up on the tooth-brush 
with a dash of neutral or slightly alkaline soap, but he also considers a 
tooth-soap as being preferable to tooth-powder. He has also pointed 
out that as a matter of fact there is no evidence whatever that anything 
has as yet been accomplished in the prophylactic mouth wash alone : 
" It would, however, be going too far if we were to adopt the views 
*' of those who have expressed the opinion that by proper care of the 
*' teeth and constant use of antiseptic washes from childhood on, decay 
" would be entirely banished from the human mouth. This view is too 
" optimistic, for various reasons, chiefly because there are places in 
" every denture which will remain completely untouched even by the 
" most thorough application of the antiseptic which will reach them in 
" so diluted a condition that it possesses little or no action. If a very 
" thorough mechanical cleansing has not preceded the antiseptic, its 
" action upon the centres of decay will be equal to little more than 
" zero. The great difficulty lies further in the fact that nearly all the 
" materials which possess antiseptic action are either contra-indicated 
" altogether in the mouth, or that they may be used only in very dilute 
" solutions, either because they are injurious' to the general health, or 
" locally to the mucous membrane or to the teeth themselves. Finally, 
" many otherwise useful antiseptics are excluded because of their bad 
" taste and smell. For these reasons the preparation of a mouth wash 
** which possesses antiseptic action of any importance is accompanied 
" by the greatest difficulties." 



Miller has iQnile an interesting serius of expcriiuenls in order to 
(let«nuiiie tliR time necessary for devitulisution with n number of the 
antiseptic materials in the form of a mouth wn^h. As the time during 
which in rinsing the mouth the wash remains in contact with the teeth 
Tories from a few .seconds to at most a minute, it will at once bn seen 
that in order to sterilise the oral cavity a material must be found wUeb 
is capable of lievilalbing bacteria within a minul« or less. It is possible 
after the complete mechanical cleansing of the mouth to obtain bj menus 
of ft solution of bi-chloride of mercury (1 in 2,500), the nlmost perfect 
sterilisation of the mouth. On account of its poisonous properties and 
KtiU more, perhaps, from its horrid and imdisguisable taste, this materuil 
is not suitable for general application. 

Listerine which consists of oil of euenlyptus, borobenzoic add, 
winter green oil, &c., has been proved experimentally to lie a very use^ 
antiseptic mouth wash. It should be appUed on a brush on cleansing 
the teeth or slightly diluted os a month wash. 

The best means, then, w« have towards attaining this seeming 
impossibility of having a scientifically clean mouth is to rely on h very 
thorough application of mechanical means tooth-brush, floss sdlk, 4o., 
aided by autacid and sterilising washcf, the efficacy of which will be 
in proportion to the time of contact. 

The hygiene of the sick-rooiu has been excellently treated except 
on the question of defective personal hygiene as it affecis the mouth, 
and as the subject is not mentioned as far as I know in any publinhoi 
work on the care of the sick, nor even in any popular treatise on the 
teeth, a few words here may not be out of place. 

Dr. Briggs, of Boston, has [mblished some valuable hints and 
directions on this subject, and rightly emphasises it with a view to the 
comfort of the invalid : " If you wish to see a grateful patient, rinse the 
" mouth with some antiseptic solution, after he has been left for daj^ 
" witliout care ! I have had people tell me that nothing done for them in 
" the eourse of their illness gave them such a feeling of comfort and rest 
" as purifying the mouth. 

" In extreme cases, where the patient is in a comatose condition, the 
" month can be wiped out with a soft cloth wet in the antiseptic solnlion; 
" but in most cases I have found the ordinary invalid feeding-eup to 
" answer tlie purpose nicely. The patient takes the solution into the 
" mouth through the long spout, and, having rinsed thoroughly, closes the 
" lips al>out the spout and forces the liquid back into the cup, all done 
" without raising the head from the pillow. 

" I liave no doubt there are physicians and nurses who attend to 
" thLs matter, but I also doubt not that they are few and far between." 

The proper time for the principal act of this personal hygiene is 
after the last meal. To brush the teeth in the morning only, ia to lock 
the stable door after the steetl is stolen. To do so after each meal must 
obvioosiy be salutary and so economic a proceeding, that the time 
necessarily involved is far from being wasted. To those who iiiive never 
acquired the habit, it may seem irksome and unneceitsary, but to those 
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Hfbo have doue so, comfort is not complete wilUoal even these 
H|4>pletaentaiy cleansiogs. 

■ Shortly after taking my degree at Harvard University, ia 1876, 
R was called upon to act as dental officer for a short period, in a school 
devoted to the trainingof some iworgntter children, near Boston, U.S. A^ 
and never shall I forget my first ^isit to that school, and seeing the 
children turn out promptly after dinner to what we may term their usual 
tooth-brush ptkraile. In that school they nee'Ied not ray instruction, but 
only my professional sen-ices in repairing the small amount of caries, 
inevitable even amongst such well cared for mouths. My fee was paid 
out of the private contributions of the members of the committee, a 
highly intelligent body of men and women, who showed the appreciation 
of the services of their own family dentist in the best possible way, by 
caring for, and treating Ihe teeth of those poor children as if they 
belonged to members of their own family, Nor could I help contrasting 
this state of affairs with the miserable treatment I myself received when 
at school. In our dormitories there hung at the end of each beil, a bag for 
the reception of the brush and comb and I well remember on its external 
aspect ft long mysterious narrow pocket, evidently intended for the 
reception of the looth-brush handle. During my residence of seven 
years in that school, I never saw within the walls of the institution a 
tooth-brush in one of these pockets, yet it was a rich institution, in fact 
BO rich that it rejilly did not know how best to spend its income. There 
was a dentist attached to the school, but my own experience, hke that 
of the other boys, was ruthless extraction of our teeth when they ached. 
I have since learned that he received the munificent sum of 10/. a year 
for his services in a school of 180 boys, and I further know now that 
this skilled and scientific practitioner delegated his functions to the 
none too delicate hands of his pupils with a view to giving them practice. 
No attempt to prevent pain and suffering and the loss of valuable orgaus 
by fillin g, no advice as to cleansing or caring for tliem, came within our 
keu. Better for me, at least, better for my dental armature, had I been 
one of those gutter children at that American School than the success- 
ful scholar in that rich Foundation School. Better the intelligent care 
of that considerate lay committee than the ruthless in<liSerence of that 
highly qualified school dentist. 

If I have seemed to dwell unduly on this question of oral hygiene, 
for a very simple reason. The economic aspect of any proposed 
leasure of reform must always demand careful consideration, but it 
would be impossible for any body of school managers to assert with 
reason that any reform of school dental hygiene presents any serious 
economic difiiculty. While the initiation of any reform rests with the 
authorities, it is the superintendents and the teachers who must be thft 
active ^;ents in it^ application. Teachers in schools where the childnn 
are resident cannot escape from their vicarious parental responsihiHty, 
TJipy may, like parents, descant on the alleged impossibility of getting 
children to brush their teeth, forgetting that the regular cleansing of the 
mouth is as teachable as the washing of the face. 

p. 9134. F 
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la the schools examiued on behalf of the British Dental Associa- 
tion the mouths of uil the scholars were certified as clean in one s<d)ool 
only, the Church of England Home for Waifs and Strays, Marylebone 
Boad. Here the excellent tooth-brush habits are encow^ed by a system 
of good marks which is sufficient proof that the result is due to a 
difference in the authorities rather than iu the Bcholars. 

One good and direct effect of our collective investigation has been 
the introduction of a tooth-brush into some of the schools extauined. 
That the mere supply of a tooth-brush is insufficient, is proved by the 
return from a small better-class school in Cambridge where the boys 
resided with their parents or guardians and in every case acknowledged 
their possession of a tooth-brusb. Not a single mouth could be regis- 
tered as clean, all dirty and a few very dirty. Inquiries as to when 
they used it elicited such replies as " on Sundays," *' twice a wee^" 
" occaaionidly," " when I go out to tea," &c. 

We must now consider as briefly as possible the necessity for 
remedial treatment for this disease which is so characteristic of all the 
periods of school life from infaucy onwards. 

As the temporai'y teeth have already been ulluded to, let us oonmder 
the principal features of the British Dental Association investigation. 

A very small per-centage of children have mouths free from caiies, 
and a still smaUer [ler-centage do not require dental treatment of aoy 
kind. In a large number of cases the cavities are few and in snch > 
condition that a short and almost painless operation would save iht 
teeth for years and in some oases for life, were proper hygienic ciia 
bestowed upon them. Indeed such teeth, where the decay bad been 
removed and the cavity filled, would actually be in a better condition 
than when erupted, as ail snch early carious cavities are dependent upOn 
structural defects such as pits and grooves in the enamel. This latter 
fact is further illustrated by the tendency of the corresponding teeth on 
each side of the mouth which are developed at the same time, to become 
carious. Despite these defects, such teeth may have a high co-effiment 
of resistance. 

In another series of cases we may find many ea\'itieB, but still in an 
initial stage, in which, besides the pits and fissures, we find the 
approximal surfaces attacked, mainly iu front teeth. In yet another 
series, we find that, from the rapid development of caries, a few teeth 
are already too far gone for any treatment, otherwise than by extraction, 
such a condition may be found even within a few months after eruption. 
Still these cases are only udvantwd stages of cavities, which wer^ once in 
the incipient stage, and therefore once saveable. 

In a very small per-centage of cases we find a large number (rf 
cavities in an advanced stage. In such cases any remedial treatment 
will have to be renewed agaia and again, as no process of filling csn 
affect the low co-efficient of resistance, though diet, out-door exercise, 
and use of the teeth may improve their quality as age advances. 

In quite a number of cases the labial surfaces of the teeth Ore 
found to be seriously affected, not so much by cavities as by bui&om of 
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Kcay exteDding over the enamel, such a condition is entirely owing to 
habitual uoclnaiiliness, os the teeth are of l«u covereil with a thick coating 
of a pasty starchy masB of food debris. If the decay has not extended 
beyond the eoamet, thorough cleansing and polishing of the enamel may 

it the mischief. 

The tooth most frequently affeeteil with caries is the firat molar 
ich is erupted during the fifth, si.tth, or seventh year. The first per- 
manent or 60-ealled sixth year molars are the largest teeth iu the mouth 
and therefore very important fa«tors in mastication. They have no 
successors and should not be allowed to become extensively decayed; 
even if they cannot Ijo permanently saved, there are good reasons, with 
reference to the preservation of the integrity of the arch and to the 
requisite growth of the jaws, why they should he retained until the 
second raolara (twelth year) are erupted or erupting. 

The economic aspect of treatment at this age is of tlie highest 
importance, for caries is eesentially n disease of youth, from its 
dependence on predisposing causes which diminish as age advances. 
Most weak pointa in structure, pits, depressions, and proximal surfaces, 
■will have been attcicked before the age of 17 or 18, and almost all those 
which will ever succumb by the age of 25 years. Further, a cavity of 
decay in the proximal surface of one tooth usually leads to its neighbour 
becoming affected, nnd thus far caries is an infectious disease. Even in 
bad cases, if the caries can he eradicated and excluded for a. time, its 
itrol becomes fairly easy if the patient performs rigoroasly his share 
the preventive work. 

It is also true that if certain teeth must be extracted, the best 
time for doing so is between the eleventh and the thirteenth year. 

Treatment during school life directed to the amehoration of any 
irregularity of the teeth must be an important factor in minimising the 
number of carious cavities by the removal of a not infrequent predis- 
posing cause. Moreover in many cases where the position of the teeth 
is quite regular, it is found that the extraction of fom* teeth, most 
frequently tlie first molars, or more rarely either of the bicuspids, is in its 
final effect more truly conservative treatment than their retention by 
resort to purely restorative operations. 

The greater the likehhood of the individual being unable to procure 
the alternative restorative treatment in latsr life, the greater is the ' 
necessity for applying this remedial radicsl treatment, technically termed 
symmetrical extraction. This operation to he most successful shonld be 
performed from the eleventh to the thirteenth year, according to the 
eruption of the teeth. If it is deferred to a later age than the fifteenth 
or sixteenth year there is great uncertainty as to the final residls. 
The subsequent movement of the teeth which results from judiciously 
applied symmetrical extraction is such that even an expert may doubt 
in later years, as to whether the flrot molars have been e-ttracted or 
not, whereas the functional value of the denture as a masticating oi^n 
may be ruined by the indiscriminate extraction of the same number of 
teeth. 
E_ F 2 
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To ignore the abnormat or ilisonsed conditions of the teeth during 
this period (from the sisth to the sixteenth year), even if unaccompanied 
by pain, will inevitably letvd to a, partial, if not n complete, wreckage of 
the dental organism as a masticatory apparatus, earlier or later, in the 
third period of the individual's life history. There can be no question that 
from the trifling attention, and often from the entire lack of attention, 
paid to the teeth during this important penod of eruption, a very large 
Qumber of patientg are doomed to pass through the third and major 
portion of tbcir li\-es lamed and crippled so far as their jaws are con- 
cerned, or obliged to put up with the relatively poor comfort, and frequent 
discomfort, of artificial eut>stitutes. The lack of the watcliful care of a 
thoroughly qualified dental practitioner, especially during the first half 
of the eruptive period, frequently entails resort to the cumbersome, the 
discomforting, and the expensive mechanical appliances for the correction 
of irregularities which might have been easily avoided. 

During the past ten years I have had au opportunity of acquiring 
a pretty thorough knowledge of the average condition of the t€«th of 
the University undergraduate, and have seen the fearful destruction 
caused by dental caries in tlte mouths of those who may be taken as 
typical of all that is best so far as social condition, physique, and means 
can afford mitigation or relief of tliese conditions. 

If we regard for a moment even the purely academic aspect of 
aome of these cases, is it not a deplorable short-sightedness and a sense 
of false economy, which leads both the parent and the schoolmaster, by 
the neglect of attention to the dental organism during this eruptive 
period, to run the risk of a complete breakdown of the student on the 
eve of an all-important examination from pain and suffering with his 
teeth ? The period of the ordinary, and especially of the honours or 
the tripos examinations at Cambridge, is characterised by a notable 
increase in the number of acut« cases calling for treatment, and I have 
known more than one case where the student's position in the class Ibt 
was materially affected thereby. What is true of this class of the com- 
muDity must be also more or less true of others. An intelligent student 
somewhat surprised me the other day by asking why it wfla that the 
parent and schoolmaster were generally so particular as to the quality 
and sufficiency of the food at school and so utterly disregardful ss to 
whether the boys had or had not an efficient dental mechanism for the 
mastication of that food. Of course, my only reply could be that it 
was in consequence of their utter ignorance of the importance and the 
advantages, both economic, antl, as I am also convinced, educational, 
derivable from adequate attention to the teeth of the school children. 

"Without dwelling on the prevalent neglect of the teeth during 
early life, and the great amount of severe pain, loss of teeth, and the 
consequent incapacity for complete mastication — entailing indigestion 
and other serious maladies — to which that neglect leads, I should like 
to refer to the evidence of Mr. Bennett Williams, who has called 
attention to a fact which cannot be without interest in such a Section 
as this, namely, that a defective condition of the teeth may seriously 
impair their function a.t a part of the mechanism of phonation. 
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^^ As a contrast to this, I would quote the evidence of k distinguished 
tutor at Trinity College, Ciunbridge. He advises bis pupils to have 
their teeth put thoroughly in order, as he has found so many of them 
break down at examination time from acute pain. These cases are 
always of the third or fourth degree of caries aud therefore of long 
standing, and involving disease of the pulp or the perice men turn. 

In the course of tabulating the British Dental Association sta- 
tistics I was prompted to place the returns of teeth filled amongst 
the " accidents," for the very simple reason that I bad before me the 
condition of about 2,000 mouths and only two teeth returned as haying 
been filled. Out of about 40 schools examined, I found only one to 
which a dentist had been appointed and was compensated in such 
a manner that his professional service was not confined lo merely 
extracting teeth. This school is the Metropolitan and City Police 
Orphanage at Twickenham. A careful perusal of the report of the 
board of managers of the year 1890, shows that this institution is very 
largely supported by the contributions of the various police divisions. 
The dental surgeon's report is instructive, and the result of the statistical 
inquiry for the association is a very satisfactory proof of the utility of 
qualified professional skill. Under all the beads of inquiry this school 
eoutrasts very favourably with the others. In fact, it headed the list 
of having the lowest number of teeth requiring attention, as related to 
sex and average age, The number of boys examined was too small for 
comparison with other schools. The number of girls (84) is sufficient 
to give average results. The lowest age was eight and the highest age 
was 15, and the average age 12 years and 8^ months. The number 
of temporary teeth requiring filling was eight, and the number requiring 
extraction was 31. The number of perniunent teeth requiring filling 
was 31, and the number of teeth lost was 19, and the number of 
teeth demanding extraction was 49. The number of teeth filled 
was 67, a figure which is quite unique in our investigation so far. 
In estimating the number of teeth which had been attacked with caries 
it was necessary to correct the total of teeth requiring attention, and 
the ratio was thns raised from 119 per CRnt. requiring attention to 
197 originally defective, thus showing that HO per cent, liad received 
adequate attention. The dental sni^eon attached to this school may 
well be proud of this achievement, as it represents on expenditure 
of professional time for, which in my opinion, he is only partially 
remunerated by his annual salary of 20/. 

The raanagerB of the North Surrey District School at Anerley, 
appointed a qualified dental surgeon some years ago. The dental 
surgeon attends one morning in each week, the school directors supplying 
■ instruments and materials and giving a salary of 60/. n year. As there 
are 850 boys and girls between the ages of 3 and 16, I believe the 
remuneration is insufficient if the work be efficiently performed. 

In a few other schools, appointments have been made with satis- 
factory results, except where the amount of remuneration is bo inadequate, 
that only extractions are done. 
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It is not crwlitable to the humanity of tlie age in which we live that 
even the poorest children should continue to be subjected to a cruel 
operation which it is perfectly eyident might be avoided in a very large 
proportion of cases. 

The following report in coonesiou with the Dundee Industrial 
School, containing 200 boys and 85 girls, from Mr, Fisher's case book, 
is more to the point. These are the words of the report t " Toothache 
" eecms tlie great, and almost the only, trouble lE the schools. The 
" housekeeper said that if they liad a dentist they could dispenBB with 
" the services of the physician ; as yet they have no dental attention 
" beyond an occasional extraction when a child is suffering from acute 
" pain." Mr. Fishcr has alao shown tlie economic aspect of this 
question, especially as related to industrial schools, by shovring that to 
continue neglecting the teeth of these children — when they arc at the age 
that the masimnm of beneiit may be attained with the minimum of 
work — seems to be something like our Legislature continuing a vice 
against itself, as the very boys the Home Office endeavours so well to 
develop physically strong, and on whom the Treasury spends so much, 
are ignored by the Admir^ty if they have the misfortune to be in the 
possession of a few bad teeth, when it is scarcely x)OSMble for it to be 
otherwise, as they do not receive the requisite attention and treatment to 
suRtain their physical life. 

With regard to the better-class schools, and especially those where 
the pupils are not resident, I would suggest the appointment of a deAtal 
officer, not necessarily to supply professional services to the pt^pils, 
unless the parents had failed to have the teeth attended to by their own 
dentist. Nothing should be done to interfere with the rights of the 
parents to consult the dental practitioner in whom they hara most 
confidence. 

An alternative plau, which is already adopted by some, in this 
respect, intelligent schools, is that a certificate from some reputable 
practitioner that the teeth are in good order should be required on ent«rijig 
the school, and also on the return from each vacation. Autocratic as 
such a suggestion may sound, it is justifiable, for our contention is tl(at 
just as children suffering from other diseases are declined until restored 
to health, so those suffering from denial disease should be refused as 
unfit for scholastic work. 
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The Chair was successively occupied by*-^ 

The President, 
Db. a. Jacobi, 
Dr. Gladstone, 
DiK. Wm. Bhown. 
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The following Besolution, submitted to the Section by the School 
Board (^ Hull, was read, and ordered to be entered on the Minutes :— * 

^^ That this Board is strongly of o^nnion that while Uie 
sanitation of public elementary schools has been much improved 
under State r^ulations, a large numb^ of private adventure 
schools exist which are gravely dedcient in sanifaur airange- 
ments, and are subject to no proper, sanitary inspection whatever ; 
and that steps should be taken by the Congress to impress upon 
the 6U)vemment the necessity of placing these schools under 
some efficient system of inspection." 



The Working Cnrve of an Eonr: an Ezperiment concerning 

Overpressnre of Brain. 

BY 

Br. Leo Bubgebstein, Vienna. 

0^>O^ 

It is not difficult to observe that one hour's occupation with the 
samer subject produces fatigue in school-children ; certainly we are not 
able to indicate a special reason why school lessons for |^the different 
subjects and ages last just one hour. If there must be a generally fixed 
period for school lessons, it is to be wished that this period be only so long 
as the most difficult subject taught to the youngest children may permit. 

As for the somatic question, we know for example very well how 
great the pollution of air in schoolrooms generally is, and so on ; greater 
difficulties arise from the psycho-physiological question ; as to that, we 
have not the needed direct examinations. 

It. was for that reason I made the following experiment. I wrote 
the 10 figures of our decadic system in quite an arbitrary manner, and 
then continuing a second time in a new arbitrary combination ; below 
those 20 figures I wrote a new combination of 10 and 10 figures, and 
so the first addition example was given. 

Combinations of that kind were made 10 times, always varying the 
series ; so I had 10 addition examples of the same working value and 
the needed variation in the detail. Second 10 addition examples were 
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fouud bj writing the second, fourth, sixth, and then the first, third,, 
fifth pair of figures from tjie first 10 pxamples. The third 10 addition' 
esamples I obtaitied by writing the examples for tbi^ first 10 additions' 
batkwardE, the fourth 10 by WTiting the second 10 esamplea backwards. 

So I had four timeB 10 aililition examples of the same working value' 
and variety in the detail. 

Then I wrote the firtit line of every addition as multiplicand, and 
took the figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 as mnltiplieators ; so I had 
four times 10 multiplication examples of about the same workiog 

Now I took the first addition an number 1, the first multiplication 
as number 2, the second addition as number 3, and so on. In that way 
I arranged the first 10 addition and 10 multiplieolion esamples aa work 
for the firfjt 10 minutes of a s<:boo] lesson ; and in a similar manner 
20 eiiamples, 10 additions and 10 multiplications for a second, third, and 
fourth 10 minutes' time. The examples for every ten minutes were 
printed in a convenient form, with figures of 4 m.m. high. 

Here I give a copy of the task set for the first 10 minutes and the 
first example of the second, third and fourth 10 minutes' toak :— 
I. Xame: Class: 

St. 1) Add - 



38703451692740831669 i 



5489S80G71S7By8D6214 



7S68OSIS48S7fi0G14S98 
46713502981692480756 



Nr. 6) Mulliplj 
Nr. 7) Add - 



7268O5I94337G0511298 t 



6430852917897205 ,164 
- 2566439710215097386 



Nr. 6) Multiply 
Kr. 9) Add . 



4308599178B7a05Sfl 



38 9 27560141579324068 

16829130572934058167 



11579324061 



Tie WorUnff Curve of an Hour. 

Nr. 11) Add - fi73S»104S6a09S18S«74 

+ 704esa6B211-183039e67 



5T289I0436!09 



Nt. 13) Add - »I03788S46a»86A40713 
+ « B 704813388013649175 



»r. 14) Multiply 81087835468986540718 ) 



Nr. IS) Add- S«aiOll74S8785680SB4l 
+ 8 « 945881075647B0818S 



S6S10974387856 



81S0873694808S9764 
■86 7 88134909840789316 



j I 8 3 7 5 694308S97G41S n S 



St. 19) Add - 88730168481930863734 
+34 781893608433601973 



387601694818)1086373 



II. Ifame: Olosa: 

Nr. 1) Add . 80418703533736634816 
+ 36470237038693181964 



III. Ntune Class: 

Nr. 1) Add - 96518804739616480788 
+ 84067B313S0I7349686S 



IV. Name: Class: 

Nt. 1) Add • 6I8496537395807PI408 
+46918139893075307463 



The vork required here was very light, tlie children being accus- 
tomed a great many times to make additions and multiplications, and 
there was a pause of five minutes after ereij ten minutes' work. The 



work was done cliiefly during the first school lesson in the moraing. 0£ 
courae it would be of use to mak« many other experiments aiso. 
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The total number of figures made by uU the 162 individuals in the 
40 minutes was as follows ; — 



BoBultlUK FUurea. 


Errors. 


Corrections. 


TotaL 


^S: 


MnllapU- 
raUon. 


Total. 


Addi- 
tion. 


MultipU- 


ToUU 


Addi- 


Uultipli- 
ctioi. 




70,*73 


e«3T 


.,» 


2JIS5 






.... 




186,010 


4249 


ifia 


1.S17 



Three second-clasu boys were ready with tiie third lO-minutes 
work together, in 2J minutea before 10 minutee were over ; 7 second- 
closB boya furnished the work for the fourth 10-minutes' time together, 
10 minutes before the 50 times 10 minutes. For all those individuals I 
made an alteration in the form of an augmentation of their respe«tiTe 
number of figures, errors, and corrections, calculated in their respectave 
10 minutes ; with those alterations the number of figures, Ac., is 
severally as follows : — 



Sendtlng Figures. 


b™. 


CorrocHoui. 


Tol«l. 


Addi- 


oation. 


Totals. 


Addi- 


MultipU- 
cstion. 


Totid. 


Addi- 
tion. 


MulHpU- 
mtloD. 


liBjm 


70,787 


8*,860 


.... 


tsm 


4^ 


a.B68 


,« 


1,023 











We see that my alteration of the numbers has no essential affect 
upon the general result. I shall consider, in the following remarks, 
the results obtained from using the altered numbera. 

In seeking the wrong ways taken by the minds of children, one 
may obsei"ve in a great many cases, that a figure which has been often 
named (written thought) just before exercises an influence ; remaindera 
are fot^otten to be carried on, or remainders not existing are carried oil j, 
that operations are changed, figures of a similar form are confused, ot 
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Jwitbout visible reason figures are mistaken. It is not possible to furoieh 
statistics haseil on the different qualities «f errors, because the origin o£ a 
greut many is not clear. Many observations show a diviinhhed aptitude 
to keep in the mind things done just before ; other eri'ors indicate a 

Mj^eprefsion of the faculty of perception, as does the changing of the 

As to the explanation of eirors, one may observe in the school itself, 

1 children are counting uloud, that thei-e are mistakei), for the origin 

which a epecial reason is not to be found. 

Often, of course, there are series of mistakes, because it is not possibta 

T exactly how many times a false figure in suuh a series is the 

consequence of auother wrong one. I counted every wrong figure 

a unit. My idea was the compai-ison of the quality of work in the con- 

!«e«Ttive lO-iainutes' periods. Corrections signify foregoing errors, but 

they signi^ also a perception of the error at the right time. I think 

then, that a greater number of corrections may signify rather a better 

than a lower standard of work, even if there are more errors at the same 



■T: 



As a consequence of pniotice, it ia to be expected that the work per- 
iled should increase in ecerj/ consecutive period, so long as the organic 
material ia sufficient. The performance itself is composed here of both 
quantity and quality; but I think that one would not expect in advance 
the results which appear from the experiment. 

The results show, first of all, in the overage of every class an increase 
as well of the resulting figures as of the mistakes and corrections. If the 
number of mistakes increases in a higher degree than that of figures, the 
difficult question arises, whether with the increase of quantity and the 
decrease of qvaliti/ of the work, the total of peiformauce is a better, 
equal, or lower one. 

The per-ccntage of the resulting figures, errors, and con-ections from 
the first working period to those following is, for all the chUdren col- 
lectivdv, as follows ! — 
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fff t is to, say, the increase of mistakes is much higher than that of 

refiultiug figures. 

Por all individuals together, the number of flgui-es, mistakes, and 
corrections, ia as follows ; — 

The number of resulting Jtgurea for all individuals together 
_ Yeiuet — 
■^'TVom the I. teq minutes to the 11. in the amount of 4,210 figures. 




that is to say 4, 3, 4 thousands ; fi-om the II. to the III. 10-minutes' 
e the absolate I'jicreaw of quantity of work is the lowest one. 
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The number of errort increatet — 
from Ihe I. ten-minutea' time to the * II. by the amount of 4il errors. 
„ II. „ „ „ ni. „ „ 719 „ 

„ III. „ „ „ IV. „ „ 349 „ 

that is to say, about 4^, 7, 3^ hundreds ; from the II. to the III. ten- 
minutes' time the diminutioa of the qwality of work is the greatest 



The number of corrections increases — 
From the I. to the II. ten-miout«s' time by the amount of 207 correctionB 
„ n. „ in. „ „ „ 166 „ 

„ III. „ IV. „ „ „ 226 „ 

that IB to say, about 2, 1|, 2^ hundreds; from the XI. to the III. ten- 
minutes' time the increase of corrections is the emallest one ; from the H. 
to the III, ten-minutes' time the increase of mistakes is the greatest one, 
the opportunity of making corrections then very great ; on the other 
hand, the augmentation of figures is the smalleGt one. As to the 
corrections, I do not lay much stress upon them. 

If we count how many errors are contained in every hundred 
resulting figures, we find, that ia the — 
I. ten-minutes' time there are 3 '010 per cent, of errors, or about 3 



IV. 



3-978 
5-673 

5-982 



that is to say, the mistakes are springing up most in the III. ten minutes' 
time ; the subsequent diminution of the quality of work in the IV. ten- 
minute.'<' time is very small in comparison, about one-sixth of that mode 
io the III. ten-minutes' time. 

It follows, then, that in the III. ten-minutes' time, at this stage of & 
child's development, the faculty of occupying himself seriously with a 
subject, already treated for half an hour before, is remarkably diminished, 
the oi^anic material being in a high degree extiausted ; it seems as if in a 
certain moment of the III. ten-minutes' time a relaxation of the mieutaf 
intensity takes place, as if the children unconsciously trnist repote ,- the 
fact itself recalls an observation, which beginnersespecially can make with 
bodily exercise, that aft«r some time of exertion a lassitude appears, and 
working farther, the sensation of weariness passes away. I do not know 
whether these facts are really comparable, and if so, whether it is to 
bo wished that undeveloped children should pass through this state of 
weariness several times a day through many days in a series of years. 

To make a similar comparison for each class would be of no great 
value ; but the age and sex of the individual^ and the number of school- 
years they have passed through being different, and the whole number of 
them not being great — although as great as I could get it — it is of 
importance to see whether the general result given above is found to bfc, 
confirmed by the small number represented by each class. 
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The following table gives the differenoea of figures, mistakes, aod 
correctioos between the ten -minutes' times in every class. I have 
marked by italics the facta supporting the general result. 
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timtxtli jeanl 
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n the lorteoU 



On the whole, tlie table supports the general rule ; where the 
of figures or corrections from the II. to the III. ten- 
minutes' time is lower, and that of faults is greater, than from the HI. to 
the IV., the liwt two lines of each triple set of figures in the vertical column 
are printed in italics ; where all three lines are printed in italics it signifies 
that the aagmentation of figures (or corrections) is the amalleat from the 
n, to the III. ten-minutes' time, smaller not only than from the 111. to the 
IV., but also than from the I. to the II. ten-minutes' time ; where all three 
lines in an " Error " column are print^'d in italics, it signifies that the 
greatest augmentation occurred from the II. to the III. ten-miniites' time. 
A. minus sign signifies that the difference is a negative one. 

In all cases the augmentation of faults in general, and of multiplica- 
Hon faults especiaUy, is the greatest from the II. to the III. ten-mimites' 
I time. 

V The most singular class is the first of the boy-classes, that is to say, 
i&e first class of the " Kealschulo " with respect fo the figures counted, 
the increase going always down. I cannot find for this a quite 
sufficient explanation ; but it is a matter of fact, that, differently front 
the other classes, those children form a Tery mingled society in their class 
itself, some coming from different public schools, with a different number 
of school years gone through before, others with private preparation of 
different length and intensity. I must remind you also, thai only in that 
class was the experiment made on a Tuesday (in the other three on a 
Monday), and that the day before there had been four lessons in the 
forenoon and two in the afternoon. 



The next lahle shows in detail, how many errors and forrections 
are made in every hundred resulting figures; it ia scun also here — I 
have marked the characteristic nuuibefs in italics — that the greater part 
(two-thuxis) of the results support the general rnle, though the number 
oE iniiividuflls used as a basis is a. very Bmall one in the single classes. 
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I have calculated also the averse result per individual in each 
clBfis ; since the results are furnisbed by the difierent classes, and the same 
ten minutes' time always produces a similar result in each class, I ^ve 
here only the general result for all individuals : — 
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As to the character of the writing, I could not find out which sheet 
I of paper was used in the variows periods if I mixed the four sheets of 
one individual. 

I tbink it seems that the power of working rises and falls dnrisag 
the time of the ordinary lesson, so that it would be of use to study the 
question more closely. 

It is a known matter of fact that well-developed healthy children 
are, if not sleeping, always active, both mentally and bodily ; but it 
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ttlso a mattBF of fact that they are geuernllv at short intervals 
cbangiiig their occupations, tluit they have n great need of IkmHI^ move- 
ment, not only o£ n menial one ; and so on. The pedagogic desire lo 
approach them to the ideal Dormality— to accustom them to a con- 
occupation with one subject — is n very difficult task ; and it 
me that it is not proper to demand that the beginners shonld 
sons of one hour — like the elder ones — and without bodily 
lovement between the lessons. It is possible, however, with the 
greater number of children to train them quickly enough so far as not to 
■' disturb " the elasa, but it is a matter of fact also that a great port of 
the whole class does not always follow the mental exercise which the 
teacher undertakes, though they are " quiet." That is, on the one hand, 
not the right way to a healthy condition of school life ; and on the other 
hand, it is a dangerous principle, as they are plainly taught in this way 
deceive the teacher. It seems then, best not to let lessons last longer 
three-quarters of an hour; and to interrupt the continuation of 
IB by pauses of about a quarter of an houi' so as to have the children's 
rested, the body moved,, and the schoolroom air changed. 



I propose the following Uesolutions : ■ 



lit. It is deHrable that the 
question of mental overpressure 
wuld be studied hy exact experi- 

mtal methods, and that school 
^horitiesshoftld instigate experi- 

mis in that direction. 

2nd. Until the question of 

niirpressure has been thoroughly 

•estigatedbif scientific methods, 

school lesson should last 

ffer than three-quarters of an 

io«r, followed by a quarter of an 

s rest. 



1. Es ist toiinsc/tenswert dass 
die Frage der geisfigen Uber- 
bUrdung auf exade Weise durch 
ex-jierimentelle Unterauchungen 
studiert werde und dass die 
Schulbehbrden Mcperimente in 
dieser Sichtung fordern mogen. 

2. Ehedie llberbUrdungsfrage 
nicht atisreiehend in einer tiio- 
dernen tctssenschaftlichen Tfeise 
studiert ist, solicit die einselneit 
Schullectionen im allgemetnen 
nicht longer als drei Vierlclstun- 
den dauem wnterbrocken durch 
viertelstunden Pausen. 



L'H^giene Scolalrs en Belg^qne. 

le Dr. Prof. Hyac. Kuborn, de Seraing, LiSge. 



VieiUes maisons plus ou moins appropriees ; loeaiix mal ^clair^s, 

aeres ; absence de preonx ; banes et pupitres disproportionn^s ; 

afectneux entassement du plus granil nombrc d'elfives sur le moindrc 

jWpoce, t«lles 6taient les conditions de la plujiart des 4coles primaires avant 
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U loi organiquc de 1842. Celle-ci provoqua une graude am^lioratian 
dans cet etat de cboses ; neaDmoios, par snite ila manque de resiiources 
surtout, trop d'ecolcs eontinu&rent 'h. laisser i desirer. Ponr bicn se 
rendre compte de I'influence des milieux ft des programmes scolaires 
sur la sant^ et le bien-^tre des enfanUi, il conWeDt de prendre pour point 
de depart I'annee 1874, de laquelle procedent les modifications les plus 
importantes apportees au regime scolaire par le gouveroement sur les 
rapports du Oonseil superieur d'hygi^ne du Royaume. II n'est plus 
anjourd'hui permia aus communes d'instBller un biitiment d'^<N)les 
comme il leur convient. Les plans doivent etre soumis a, I'^tat, 
spprouves par lui et les edifices, apr^a ach^vement, avec le mobilier 
claseiqae etre reconnus conformed auK tjpea adoptee. Lea programmes 
et les metbodes d'enaeignement ont ete considerablement perfectiounfe ; 
le niveau des etudes normales a ^ti 41ev6 et mis au point de la pedagogue 
modeme ; rinspectiDn scolaire renforc^e. 

Vu le court espace de temps que lea statuts du 
aecordent, je ne puis, pour ainst dire, qn'indiqaer 
dans ce rapport I'influence exerc^e par les rfiglementa scolairea, sur la 
sante des enfanU", pendant la periode que nous envisageons. Je ne 
m'oecuperai pas de Tenseignetncut libre dont les installations et les 
methodes sont soustraitea au contr61e oflUciel. Parlons d'abord des 
installations. 

Le cbois d'un terrain conveuFible etant determine, I'eeole est ^difiee, 
a la campagne, dans une position Isolde, atissi 6]ev4e qu'il convient; h. la 
ville, elle est a^paree dea habitations voisines k I'abri des bruits du dehors 
et de toute influence nocive. Les salles de classe, construites sur vofltes 
ou YOussettes sur poutrelles, sont, autant que possible, situees au kl 
de chauBsee. Lea fa^es, disposees au S.O, .sont interieurement 
garanties centre I'humidite par un contre-miir d'une demi brique, isoll 
de 5 centim. et rattache au mur principal par des crochets en fer. Les 
salles sont pavees en carreaux de ciment avec lambris en bois ou en 
ciment a la hauteur de 1" a 1'".20. Lorsqu'il y a un etage, I'^scalier 
qui y conduit avec paliers de 15 en 15 man-lies, no peut dSboucher 
devant une porte ou un corridor. Les marches, ilroites, ont en hauteur 
16 cent., en largeur, 30 cent, en longueur, I^.IO. Les rompes sont 
construites de fn^on a empfecher les el&ves de lea enjamber, de passer k 
travera les barreaux, de glisser swt la main couranto. 

II y a une salle separ^e par groupe de 50 elfives. Les dimensions 
sont calcul^es a raison de 1°.5 par ^colier, y compris I'espace h. laisser 

pour lea couloirs, I'estrade, etc La cepaeite ne peut jamais 

^tre inf^rieure a 1"'. 750 par enfant, co qiii donne une hauteur maximum 
de 4" .50. Les salles sont rectangulaires ; les murs peints en gris olair 
tirant sur le bleu. 

Les fenStres sont pratiquees lateralement et, oulant que possible 
dans la direction du S.E. et du N.O. Lorsqu'il n' y a pas moyen de placer 
leH fenetres des deus c6t4s, on les etablit k la gauche dee elfives et Ton 
en perce en sus, quand la disposition s'y prfite, dans le mur oppoa^ a 
I'eatrsde. Le cbiSre representant la surface vitr^e doit dtre i 
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ugal k ^g du noinbrp rppresentant la capauitd do Itt salle. 
Infin la partie supurieiire du chafsis est dispo)^ poiir H'ouvrir a volenti. 
Les fnadtres sont guraies de stores se deployant de baa en liaut. Dons 
les classeB dii soir se trouvent aa deasiis des appareila d'^i'lairage des 
tiiyaux fumivores communiquaat nvec ime cheiiUDe« d'appeJ et actirant 
iln ventilation. Les reflecteiini sont distants de 1"'.40 des tables de 
trnTOil pour prot4ger la t^te contre les degree de temperature. 

Le cbauffi^e et la ventilation sont combines de fa^on k obtenir une 
Aempernture moyenne de 14° k 17° C avec reDouvellement de I'air 
contenu dans chaque classe au moina deus foia par heure. Le cftlorif6re 
a air chaud — que nous ne recommandons pas — mais aurtout les calorifftres 
a enu on k vapeur sont appliques dans les grandes &;oles des villes 
reeemment eonstruites. Alileura les appareila de Qeneate et Hersclier, 
et, pour les i'la.s,sea de petitos dimensions, le foyer Toly sont rPcommaniWs 
Toutefois ici, comme en quelques autres points, certaines modifications 
out St4 apportees. Mais ce sont la des details sur lesquels tl importe 
f>eu d'inaister dans cet aper^u sommaire. 

Les 6co\es possfedent des pr^ux diatinctfl avec entrfc »eparfe pour 
deux sesea. Le sol est battu, recouvert de gravier. L'espace est 

e et calculi sur une surface de 4" .9 par £leve. Dana lea eampagnea 
jardin de 10 acres an moins est annexe k I'Scole. Souvant le preau 
-affecte anx exereises gymnastiquea est couvert. 

L'installation seolaire doit fitre eomplet^e par des lavabos avec 
robinets ; par un vestisire k erochet«i numerot^s avec casen pour les 
•petits paniers. Enfin par des sieges d'aisances a raison de un pour 
115 filles ou 25 gari^na ; par des urinoirs pour 16 de ceux-ci. Lea sieges 
sont proportionn^s aux ages et etablis de fai^n a laisser visibles la tete 
et les pieds. Les fosses, en forme de citernes etanches, k foud concave, 
.idoivent etre munies d'un tuyau d'aerage que Ton adosae k I'lin dea mnrs 
iprincipaux de I'fcole et qui d^pasae le falte du toit le plus elevd. En 
it cas les lieux sont rendus inodorea par les systSmes dits a event. 

Je passe au mobilier. Les bancs et lea pupitres k distances invari- 
les, BOnt k deux places, avec dossiers k hauteur des reins et appropri^s 
■a, la taille des eldves, lesquels ne sont pas ranges par ordre de merite t 
le bord du pupitre et le bord ant4Heur du banc sont dans une m€ms 
lerticale. L'inclinaison des tables et de 15° a 20° aui dessous de 
1' horizon tale. Un module particulier de pupitre a etc adopte pour les 
filles en vue de la couture. On commence a roucontrer dans les ecoles 
des pupitres avec supports destines ti maintenir le livre a 40" pour la 
tectnre. 

Je me hfi,te d'aborder la question des proffranunes et des mithodet, 
iksquels sont Etablis par le-s ruglementa; Le programme des ecoles 
-primairee comporle six anni^ea d'etudea. L'age d'admission est 6 ans, 
Dans toutes lea localitea un pen iraportantes I'enfant a etc prepare a 
recevoir le degr6 primaire d'instruction k I'ecole gardienne on la 
■Q^thode Prrebel est pratiquee. Les matiferes enaeign^ea sont a lecture 
eourante et expressive, I'ecritureT le caleiil mental, le systSme decimal et 
Tarithmetique ^l^mentaire, la grammaire et I'orthographe, Is redaction, 
de physique et d'histoire natdrelle, I'histoire nationale, et la 
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g^ogrnpliie, le dessin lineaire et & miiin lev^e, le chtint et In gymnastiqne. 
Le maitre a pour mission de eaisir toutea los eirconstonces qui 8e 
preeentent dane la vie commune et scolaire pour inculquer aus ^IBtck des' 
notioDB d'hygi^ne nppliquee. Tout enseignemtnt syetematiqDe est 
proscrit; il doit Stre absolumeat intoitif de la premiere h. la deniik« 
annee. Les esercisea de m^nioire proprement dits sont r^nits an 
minimum, Des cartes murales, des tableaux, dee^ plancbes, de« mod^es, 
des collectiouH de roehen, d'animBUX, de plantos, de graines, de produits 
manufattur^B, de solidea, de 8].ili&res, de petits appareils de phr^dqne 
doivent 6tre instaJl^s dans les eeolea. 

Lors de la r^oruie dee progrtunmes, les institnteurs, un pea deroutee, 
Ee pliaient malais^ment h, I'enseignement intuitif de toutes ces nrntiferes. 
On fitablit dcB confireneea poar les initier; ou adapbi I'enseigDement 
p^dagogique it la m^thode dans les ecoles nonnales cl'ou les inetitnteare 
sortent waintenant en pleine possession des proc^des. Les resultata 
obtenus sont magniiiques. Lets institnteurs wnt tr^ penetres de ce haX, 
que I'attention qui n'est pas sontenue chez I'enfant par la enriodte 
disparait promptement ; qu'un travail uniformo reste iufructuenx lorEqn'il 
d^posso une heure et m^me } d'heure chez les plus jeunes, C'est avec 
conviction qu'ils a'attachent \. observer les programmes combines de telle 
fa^on que le nombre effectif d'heures de eksses ne deposse pas 5 henreH 
par jour. L'entrfie a I'^cole a lieu a %\ h. du matin, la sortie a 11 h, \, 
Cette attelee est coupee par one suspension de 25 niin. pendant Isquelle 
ont lieu les exercises et ta le^n de gymnastiqne, et dont on profile pour 
aerer la classe. La reutrue d'apr^s midi s'effwtoe & 2 L.; a 3 h. rd^die 
de qnelques minates. La elasse est levee a. 4 benres. II j a congS 
les apres-midi des jeudie et des samedis on mardis ; qnelqites joara dft 
yacances ^ la iN'o^l et aux F£,ques. Lea graudes vaeances preonent 
en g^n^ral cours du 25 aolit pour se terminer le 1" octobre Koos 
dirons tout \ I'beiire un mot des devoirs h, domicile. 

La gyrannetique est inscrite au pn^ramme du m^me titre que le 
chant et le dessio. Dea pris de gymnastique sont m^me accord^s. II 
ne s'agit point de gymnastique acrobatique ou m^dicale, mais de. cells 
qui a pour but un developpement general, methodiqiie et harmoniqae 
de toutes les parties du corps, systfime musculo-osseus, re«pirat«ire, 
Den"eus. Elle consiste en exercises libres, d'ordre, de tactiqoe, en 
marche rhythmees en chaatant, en jeui divers aus eugins mobile^ 
b&tons, halttires, poids varies, Dans quelqnes ecoles sont install^es des 
^chelles, dn cordes lisses, jamait; le trapeze. Les lemons sont donn^es 
par les instituteurs eux mSmes qui prennent I'olontiers mi dipl6iiie h. cet 
effet. 

J'aiTive a la seconde partie de ce rapport esquisse a grands traiti^ 
celle qui conceme les affections dont le developpement est favorise par 
la vie et le milieu scolaire. 

Je me bornenii, ici encore, aux lignea principules. 

Dans les statistiqiies qui reinvent les deviations scolaires, on c*» 
pas fait sufiisamment la part des constitutions, du regime domestiqaa 
des enfants, et, en dehors des medicins, les autenrs des relev^s ont 
souvent eonfondu la scoliose et la cyphose. Si le regime scolaire -^tailt' 
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Hp^ CD cause, on devrait voir ks ecoliers des deu\ sexes attviDtti d&nH 
"es mfimes proportioos. Cela n'est pae, 4 en juger tl'apr^a les Btatisdques. 
La scoliose proprcment ilite a eC£ ou est devetiue rare en Belgique. 
Mais QOtis avoas rencontre p]uB freqiiemment, la courbure a convexite 
posterieure, on cypUose, a partjr de I'&ge de 11 et parfob de LO ans, 
ce que nous attribuous aus causes qui font iiicliner la t6te en avant dans 
des attitudes assises freqnentes et prolong^es, pour regard^r des objets 
de plus pros, comme dons la couture surtout, la broilerie, le dessio, 
recrituie, le jeu du piano, etc. . . , Nona avona «samine ilans iles 
4colea d'une rille de rarrondisseuient ile Liege, eii 1S7S et 1S79, un 
nombre de 168 enfants ages de 7 & 12 aus, dont 101 filler et 67 
gar^ons. N^ous u'avuus releve que 5 scolioses, dont deux h on dogre 
peu avanc4 ; deux autres aSectaient des enfants mauifesteraent scrofu- 
leux. Qnant au cinquieme cas noiia devions bien le rapportor exclusive- 
ment a une attitude uoilaterale gauche. Mws, k I'epoque de cet euuuen 
d6jk, les conditions d'hygiSne, pour n'Stre pas atrictes, n'^taient pas uon 
plus trop imparfaites. Quoiqti'il en soit, en 1878, M. Sluys, Fr^iddent. 
de la Comroission de I'eeole module de Bruxelles, voulut mesurer 
rinflnence de I'attitude sur la scoliose. II prit deux classes d'enfants- 
d'un mSme fige moyen, ayant le mSine nombre d'anneea d'etudes, toue 
assis aur des bancs, avec pupitres 6g»leuient proportiounes A la laiUe 
des 416ve9. Dana une de ces classes I'iustituteiir euweignu duraut denx 
ann^s I'Scriture i>enchee de bant en bas et de droit 4 gaucLe, qui 
s' execute dans une station grapWque unilat^rale. Cellc-ciest unifessifire 
gauche; riucltuaJsou de la tfite k droits, un peu en avaut, entraine eelle 
du coriis, Dans I'autre classe, I'iostituteur avmt a enseigner pendant le 
mSme laps de temps, I'^criture di-oite, m^thode Dierckx, dans laquelle 
le corps est forcS de se tonir droit, Ici, la poitrine et I'epaule se 
pr&entent carrement devant le pupltre j la main ecrit vis-a-vis da 
milieu de la poitrine ; les lettres se trouvent en faeo et assez nourries- 
pour qu'il soit penuis mfime aux yeux myopes de la suivre directenient. 
sana courber la poitrine ni fl^chir la tfite. D en doit Stre ainsi, puisque 
les caragtferes etaut presque droits, Jl n'est point necessaire d'incliner 
la tfito de I'un ou I'autre c6te pour observer le parallelisme. Les 
r^sultats de I'exp^rience Eurent qne dans la pratique de cette demi^re 
mSthode, il ne se produisit paa un seul cas sensible de deviation, tnndis- 
i]ue I'esercice de la premiere avait amene des deviations rachidiennea 
i conve^t^ lat^role gaiiche. La m^thode Dierks a gagn^ du terrain, 
mais on se heurte dans cet enseignenient non -a la routine des miutrcs, 
mais a celle des bureaucrates qui veulent I'^criture penchee. 

Les attitudes vieieuses et la myopie out des rapports imm^diats- 
Iies premi&res sent provoqu^es par la myopie et r^ciproquement des 
attitudes vieieuses resultant de la mauvaise disposition du siege et de 
la tablette favoriseut la myopie. Ainsi pour ^erire ['enfant etant oblig^ 
de se pencher, de se courher, d'incliner 1b tete en avant, ^prouve de la 
congestion passive a la t4te et 4 I'teil, II se produit ainsi <ie la tension 
intra-oculaire, des efforts exageres des yeiuc qui se rapprochent plus que 
de niesure des caracteres ; et en tin de compte, une elongation de I'ceil, 
qui ceile en aniere, o'est a dire, a son point le moins resistant. Au^si 
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n'est-ce jamais la face qui doit oiler vers la page, mais le livre qui 
6tre rapproeh^ (le la face. Telle eat rimportonee de I'attitude dani 
production de la myopie. 

On comprend qu'uD ecltiirage iosufBsant ou tnal dirig^ d4teri 
lea m^mes effete. Or, en Belgique, dans les e<;oles officielles 
tiellement inspectees, les bancs Stant coDBtruits dans le type que nous 
avons indiqu4, I'eclatn^, qu'il soit bilateral ou unilateral gauche, se 
faisant par des baies justement disposes en dimenaiona et en hauteur, 
les caract&rea de,s llvres de elasee adoptes par la Cotnmiasion d'instruction 
^tant nets, avec des lettres qui ne d^passent pas sept par centim, courant, 
avec des intervalles sufflsants entre les mota et les lignes, — il n'y a rien 
de surprenant que la myopie soit devenue relativement rare. 

De 1886 k 1888, j'ai examine k ce point de vue apecial, 107 
ecoliers de 9 a 13 ana, je n'si rencontre que deux cas de myopie bien 
caract^ris^es, sept de myopie faible. Mon coll&gue le docteur V. Desguin, 
d'Anvers, a constat^ sur 1,500 enfants une situation non moins 
favorable. Dans aos campagnes la myopie eat toute eseeptionnelle chez 
lea ficoliers. A I'^cole normale sup^rieure de I'Etat, a Li4ge, Texameii 
dea yeux de 115 etudiants, ftges de 17 k 20 ans, qui ae sont present^B 
aux epreuves d'entrfc au aortir de I'Ath^neo, soit aprfis 12 ou 13 anni' 
d'^tudes primaires et moyennes pr^paratoirea, nous avona trouv^ : — 
A vue normale, 70 dtudiant«. 
„ hj-permetropiCj 6 Etudiants. 

j* myopie faible 21 "| 

„ myopie< „ moycnnc 14 >39. 

|_ „ forte 4 J 

Je ne dirui que deux mots de la choree. Pendant une periode 

'Cinq annees, 1867 a 1872, j'ai tenu une note exactc des maladies et de 

la touslitntion des ^coUers, ROign.es taut a mon cabinet qu'a domicile. 

Sur 371 jeunes pationtti, je relevai 15 cas de danae St. Guy panni les 

fllles, 3 parmi lea garjons. A partir de cette epoque, la gymnastique 

fut institute dans les ^coles de la ville. Eh ' bien, en quinze annees, 

avec un chiffre d'^oliers beaucoup plus considerable et un noinbre plus 

que triple d'enfants examines, je n'ai pas constat^ plus de chor^iqnes 

que pendant le quinquennal sus indique. 

J'aborde la question conti-oversee du surmenage. J'entends pBT U 
une excitation goutenue dans I'exercise esagere d'un organe ou d'un 
appareil et qui le conduit k la fatigue, puia a une extenuation k laquelle 
succede la decheance fonctionnelle. II en va ici du cerveau comme dn 
muscle, avec ceci en sua de Taction organique, un processus psychique; 
I'attention. Par I'attention il y a effort et cet effort congestionne 'e 
cerveau. Dans le jenne age atirtout, ces congestions ou hyperemies 
prolongeea, ces troubles dans l'inner\-ation vasculaire aboutissent 4 la 
langueur circulatoire, et, comme consequence finale, k I'anemie da 
cerveau, a I'arrfit de ddveloppement des cellules de I'ecorce, suivi de 
I'inertie et de I'^tiolement des faculty. La culture intenaive du cerveau, 
les Etudes prdcoces portent, k c6te dea troubles psyehiques, des retentisse- 
ments dans les orgnnes de nutrition ; des orages dana I'^tablissement de 
la pnbert4 chez les fillettes et, en g^dral, un ^langnissement nutritjf qui 
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favorise le d^veloppeioent de la phtliisie pulmonKire chez les debiles, 
chez les predisposes. De t«ls effets se marquent rapidement quand les 
i&»liers S6 trouvent chez cux dans des conditioDs de milieu et d'alimeo- 
.(atioa ioBuffisaDtfi, exposes en aiis k conserver I'attitude defectueuse 
•qu'imposent des devoirs a accomplir. dans une mauvais eclairage, sur 
des tables et des sieges disproportionn^s. 

A premiere vue le programme d'enseignement primaire que j'ai 
rapport^, parnit enuyclopSdique. II n'en est rieu. L'enfant met 6 aos 
au mimimum pour le parcourir, et il le fait aisemeiit si lo mattre 
procMe par la methode intuitive ainsi que cela se pratique dans nos 
6coles officielles. Les causes les plus actives du sunnSnage, que plus 
coirectement il cODvieiulrait de designer par le mots d'oxteaoation 
c^r^brale, resident dans la surcharge de devoirs k domicile. II est 
sp^ci^ement recommaDd^ aux maitres de ne pas donuer aux eofants de 
devoirs proprement dits avant I'ilge de 9 & 10 ans, et de les limiter i de 
courtes applications, k des amplifications de ce qui a dt4 expHquS en 
dflssej de toujours laisser k I'enfant un temps suffisant pour lea exercises 
et la promenade. Ce qu'on observe parfoia encore c'est, plutAt que da I 
malmenage, du malm^nage resultant d'une mauvaise interpretation des I 
programmes, ce qui d'ailleurs devient exceptionnel gr&ee a I'eicellente 1 
organisation des 6coles normalea et k I'iutelligente surveillance des 
inspect^nrB. Ou bieo de I'organisatioo d^fectueuse des concours annueb 
des diff^rentes ^coles entre elles. Ainsi voit-oo, quelque-s semaines avant 
I'entr^ en lieu, les mattres eutrainer leurs ^Ifives, par des devoirs et des i 
lemons extraordinaires, une entassement dans la m^moire de fonnules et I 
de mots, un chauffage k haute pression de Tint^lligence des ^iSves, tout I 
cela en vue de sneers d'amour propre que poursuivent ccs raaitres. I 
Faisons observer toutefois que cette p^riode d'fchauffement est heureuM- I 
ment de courte duree, et qu'il suffirAtt de modifier rorgunisation dee I 
concours pour mettre toutes choses dans I'ordre. Le 6Unu4nage existe 1 
plus manifestement dans Tenseignement moyen k ses diff erenbs degres et 
dans I'enseignement superieur. Quant k ce dernier, du moins il n'y a 
lieu d'accuaer ui les programmes ni les professeurs. On ne voit que trop 
Bouvent en Belgiqne, dans la chasse aux diplflmes qui ouvrent I'acces aux 
carriSres, des jeunes geus aborder les Etudes superieures sans preparation 
Guffisantc; d'autres, au lien de faire a cbaque jour sa tacbe, laisaent 
s'accnmuler le travail et s'e&orcent d'accomplir en quelques semtunes 
I'osuvTe d'une ano^c entiere. Mais ici il ne s'^t plus d'enfants dont la 
structure du cerveau est en voie de d^veloppement, mais d'adultes ou elle 
est Bcbev^. Aussi pour €tre serieuses encore, les alterations dues au 
surmenage sont elles ici plus aisSment curables que dans lea cas d'arrfit 
de developpement. J'ai traits ccs points en detail dans les XLVI° et 
XLVII' lemons (pp. 1104 a 1156) de mon Cotin tTkygiene generate et 
pedagogiqne. (BruxeUes, St. Manceaux, 1891.) 

Dans I'espose qui precMe nous n'avons consid^re que la part 
d'actdon que la loi attribue au Gouvememeut. Elle a laisse k la surveil- 
lance des munictpalites ce qui iuteresse plus directement la salubrity 
courante des locaux et la sante des ecoliers. O'est une lacune, car les 
principales villes ont seules organise one inspection medicate scolair& 
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des colonies d'eleves e; 
tuithropologiqae minutieux, at Vo, 
la colonie. Les gains obtenus i 
thoraciqiic et capacite vitole ont < 



officieUe. Celle-ci a pourtanC doime des resultats merveilleus. IjC£ 
ecolierii sont des leiir Mlmiasion soumis a uu esameit somatiqtie qui est 
periodiquemeat r^p^te, Lo medecin inapectew visite r^guliferement 
chaque mois, et toutes les fois que les drconstances te rdclameot, lee 
locanx et les ^Ifivea. A Bruxeilea, uotamment, les faibles, les porteurB de 
qiielqtie predisposition morbide sont gratnitemcnt I'objet d'nne medica- 
tion preventive. Ainsi le Dr. Jansseos relevait en 1877-78-70, que de 
1890 ecoliers qui avaient ^te souinis n cea meaureij, ont ^t^ bien gueris 
278, aineliores 728; r^sultats moina sensibles ou inconnus, 844. Du 
c6t4 dea dents, on a reEcontr^ 2,885 ecotiers porteura d'affectiona ou de 
Tices divers auxquels il a ete rem^die dans toute la meaure du poeaible. 
Depuia 6 ana, profitant des recents exemples donnes par la Suisse 
rAutiiohe, VAllemagne, les i-illea de Bmselles et de Li6ge ont organiaS 
On SDumet les enfaats k ua esamen 
a. choisit les plusdebiles pour constituer 
!u iioids, eu taille, en circouferenee 
tntirme tous les resultats eonstates h 
I'^tranger. Aussi le proems des colonies acolaircs est-il aujourd'hui 
gogn^ bunt ]& main en Belgique. 

B^cemment la ville de Liege a institu^ les bains scolairas daus une dea 
ecoles de natation situees sur la Meuso. Jusqu'au mois d'aoiit dernier on 
avait rele\e 5,832 bains pria par lea gar^ons, 3,658 par les fiUes. Panni 
oes baigneura ne sont pas compris les elSves des Ecoles moyennea, ni dea 
colleges. La batneation est facultative, mais le uombre dc jeunes 
iaigneuTB n'a cesse de croitre. 

Disons pour terminer que 1' introduction de certains travaus manuela 
dans lea Ecoles de gardens, est a I'orttc du jour en Belgique. 

Eu resume : — 

Les cDuditioua des milieux scolaires, aeration, cbauffage, eclairage, 
bancs et pupitres adaptee ; I'emploi de la m^tbode intuitive dans I'euseigne- 
ment, la variete de eelui-ci ; un nombre d'heurea de lefons ea ripest 
avec I'flge des el^ves et istfirrompaes par des relilehes consacr6es iwx 
exercicGS et a la gynuutstique m^tbodiquement enseignee, des devt^S 
limites ; une inapection p^dagogique experimentee, des iostituteurs 
intelligents et bien dresses, tout cela a iini par annibiler chez lea enfajits 
les dispositions aux deformations de squelette, & la myopie, k eurayer le 
surmeuage, a amener une etat de sante g^nerale favorable en dinainuant 
les dispositions a la chlorose, a la scrofule, a la tuberculose. 

Si I'etat, au lieu de I'abaudoDuer aux conunuues, preuait en mun 
I'inspection m&licale scolaire la Belgique pourrait s'applaudir d'avoir 
re&Use ce but supreme de la pedagogie : developpomeut jiarallele du 
corps et de riatelligence des enfauts. 
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"W. Akbuthnot Lane, M.S., F.B.O.S., 
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Great Ormond Street, 



In tbia paper I propose to eonsider the several lawa which ioiluence 
1 form ami structure of the skeleton of the human subject, ia order 
that, by & knowledge of thcra, we may be able to determine the best 
means by which, especially during the period of development, we may 
improve the physique of our fellow creatures, and so, by dimiuisMng 
isuch of the existing misery which is ilue largely to debility and conse- 
qnent disease, enable them to compete more succeaafully in the struggle 
for existence. 

The human organism is obviously evolved from a lower type in 
conseq^ueace of progressive alteration in the mechanical relations of the 
individual to its surroundings. 

The shape and structure of the bones, joints, and muscles, the 
length and character of the alimentary canal, and the proportionate sizes 
of the several solid viscera arc influeacod solely by mechanical factors. 
The increased size and complexity of even the moat complicated solid 
organ — the brain — is but a natural outcome of varying mechanical 
relationships, since the necessity for more complex mu.scular movements 
requires a larger development of ganglion cells, both motor and sensorj', 
and the intellectual area is of necessity developed to meet the more 
difficult relationships to surronndinga which result from the progressive 
«volotion of the individual. 

The causation of theae changes appears to be as simply mechanical 

a the variations in the form and number of the teeth which result from 

► ,*he altering character of the food. Some corroborative evidence of this is 

L forded by measurements of horizontal sections of skulls I made some 

,time ago, when I found that the left side was, in most eases, more 

iicapacious than the right, wliile, jn two left-handed workers, I made out 

I A greater capacity in the right side. Many of the variations in the 

, .symmetry of the skull, especially in the labouring classes, are, however, 

very probably due to other mechanical factors, namely, alterations in the 

normal position of the head, due to labour or to position of body, new 

functional adaptations of the bead, as in carrying loads, &c., all of which 

render the detailed explanation of the causation of such variations in 

measorements most complex and difficult, 

Aa a proof of the purely mechanical causation of the varying forms 
of bones and joints in man and in th« lower animala, I would point to 
the most remarkable deviations from the normal form which the human 
bones and joints develop when the mechanical relationships of the 
indiridual to his surroundings are accurately determined, or, so to apeak, 
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fixed, during the greater part of liis lifetime, and thus differ from thoee* 
of what is called the normul individual, I allude to the characteristic 
aud, iu a sense, extraordinary deviations from the noruial which the- 
shapes of the bones and the mechanisms of the joints of labourers- 
present, their form and mechanism differing from those of the normal 
inGuitely more than those of the average or normal man differ Erook 
those of the higher ape. ■ 

A very importunt point in relation to these alterations in the forms 
of bones aud joints is the question of the transmisaibility of the acquired 
form to the offspriug. It seems to me to be perfectly obvioua that a 
large proportion of the variations from the normal which are acquired 
during the lifetime of the individual are transmitted. How far, how- 
ever, the peculiar form of the bones and jointM in such labourers as the 
sailor, shoemaker, coal-heaver, iftc. is transmitted, is more difficult to 
determine; but I take it that, so far as the muscular and skeletal 
arrangements arc concerned, this transmissibility is the prime factor ki. 
evolution. 

I would sum up the preceding arguments in the following concise- 
stjitfimenta : — (1.) Not only do the forms of the bones of the human. 
skeleton vary with such movements as are performed habitually, or with. 
such routine attitudes as are assumed by the vigorous individual, but so 
also do the details of the structure and the functions of the several 
joints. (2.) If an individual is habitually engaged in performing a 
certain movement or sequence of movements of activity, the form of' 
skeleton varies from the norranl in a degree which is proportionate to 
the length of the period during which the movement has been performed 
and to the amount of energy expended in the act. During a single per- 
formance of the attitude of activity there are present numerous tendencies 
for the bones and joints to undergo changes in form. The constuit 
repetition enables the tendencies to liecome actualities. The earliest 
variation from the normal consists in the fixation of the physiologieaT 
attitude which is normally assumed during the performance of such a 
movement of activity, while the latter conditions are exaggerations of 
the same attitude, due to changes in the bones and in the intervening 
soft structures. In other words, the peculiar character of the anatomy 
of the labourer is, first, the fixation, and subsequently the esaggeiatum 
of a normal physiological attitude of activity. These changes are all 
further exaggerated if developed during the period of active growfli of 
the organism. (3.) It is highly probable that a certain proportion of the 
acquired variations from the normal structure of the skeleton are tnuiB- 
Biitted to the offspring if it be begotten after their mature development. 
This is likely to he more marked where the same unvarying and preciBe 
mechanical relationship of the individual to his surroundings contiunes. 
through several generations, or, in other words, when the eome- 
occupation is pursued by several generations in sequence. 

I would next call attention to the results of assuming constantly 
resting postures and of avoiding exercise when it is seen that as the 
acquired deformities of the labourer are, first, the fixation, and later the 
of normal physiological attitudes of activity, so the a 
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idefonnities of feeblp youlh are, first, the lixation, and later the exaggera- 
tion of norniftl physiological attitudes of rest. The feeble atonic child is, 
for all practical purposes, an organism ■whose mechonical relationship to- 
ils surroundings is fixed, unvarying, nnd precise, and the conditions 
which result from this relationship, an experiment which is being 
made by nature for us on an immense scule, afford undeniable corrobora- 
tive evidence of the stateraends already made. I will summarise them 
'iefly in the following sentences: — :(4.) For Ibe so-called normal 
indition of the skeleton it is necessary that during growing life the 
[dividual shall combine attitudes of activity with attitudes of rest, and 
it the attitudes of activity as well as those of rest shall be varied in 
character. By an attitude of rest is meant a position in which the 
superjacent weight is transmitted through a joint or combination of 
joints with a minimum of expenditure of muscular energy, the form of 
le bones and the ligamenta suslaining the chief strain, the muscles in 
performing only the passive function of a ligament, 
(5.) During the period of a single assumption of an attitude of rest 
'there exists tendencies to change, both in the form of the bones and of 
the joints. (6.) In the young subject the rate of growth of any portion 
of an epiphysial Hue varies inversely as the amount of pressure it 
transmits. In other words, if one half of an epiphysial line transmits 
habitually an amount of pressure which is greater than normal, the 
amount of bone which it develops is correspondingly less than that 
normally pi-oduced. If, on the contrary, the other half of the epiphysial 
line is subjected habitually to a subnormal pressure, the amount of bone 
developed by it is proportionately greater than the normal. In all the 
resting postures the mechanism of the skeleton is such that one portion 
of a growing line is exposed to an abnormally great amount of pressure, 
while another portion is exposed to a mn*;b less or even subnormal amount 
of pressure. The frequent assumption of a single attitude of rest, not 
corrected by suitable variations in the attitudes of activity and rest, 
results finally in a progressive alteration in the form and function of the 
bones and joints. It is obvious that when thej^e changes have advanced 
to any extent they cannot be obliterated by treatment, the original form 
of the skeleton being lost for ever. This law has a most important 
bearing on the evolution and treatment of acquired deformities. (7.) The 
more vigorous and robust the child the less likely is be to assume 
attitudes of rest for any time, while the feeble-bodied and frail is but 
little disposed to expend his scanty muscular power in activity, but 
prefers to assume such easy postures as -make as little demand as possible 
upon his store of energy. (8.) The particular variety of resting posting 
varies to some extent with the age of the individual and with his 
Burroundings. (9.) The density of the osseous system, together with the 
flrmneas and fit of the joints, vary directly with the rauscuhir 
elopment and vigour of the individual. (10.) The rate of growth of 
lione in an epiphysial line is influenced more i-apidly by abnormal 
pressure in the feeble and atonic than in the vigorous and robust. This 
is still more marked in exaggerated conditions of malnutrition, as, for 
instance, rickets. (11.) As the carrying of heavy loaiis habitually by 
the vigorous growing child results in a general diminution of his stature. 
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partly by a diminishwi formation o£ bone of a very liense cbnracter and 
partly by the compression of the soft structures which intervene between 
the bones, and especially between the bodies of the vertebras, (t short 
powerful stmcture resulting in the adult ; so in the feeble, and especially 
in the rachitic child, the weight of the several portions of the body 
transmitted through its epiphysial lines results in a general diminished 
bone formation and in a considerable diminution in the stature. This is 
to a certain extent beneficial to the ill-nourished individual, since the 
nervous and vascular systems are able to work a shorter body with a 
smaller eypenditure of energy than a toller one. I believe that the very 
small average stature of the poorer classes is due to one or other of 

I may here say a few words about rickets, since it involves ttie 
following important hypothesis about which there will be doubtless 
much difference of opinion : — (12.) When the oi^anism recognises that 
a certain development of or variation in its stmcture becomes advan- 
t^eous or necessary to the better performance of its fonctionSi or, in. 
other words, when the mechanical relationshipa of the individual to its 
surroundings are such that certa-in tendencies exist to the formation <if s 
perfectly new mechanical arrangement, or to the alteration cif ft ^e- 
esisting one, such a change is evolved to a greater or less extent. (I 
would illustrate this by the formation of the accessory occipito-atloid 
articulation in the shoemaker, as well as by the innumerable changes in 
the joints of labourers.) 

Bickets is a condition solely dependent upon impaired nutritioB^ Had 
in the large majority of casee it is due to exceesive, unsuitable, Olid 
frequent feeding, not to an insufficient quantity of food. In other wordl, 
it may be described as the result of chronic indigestion of young liS^ 
and may be and frequently is acquired on a diet of breast niilk only. 
Its frequency among our population is lamentable, and depends 80l^ 
npOD a want of knowledge of the most simple rules of diet. An i nftiri ^ 
of benefit to the race would result from the thorough instmction of 
young girls in the manner that children should be fed, an ignorance of 
which is by no means limited to the lower classes. 

Now in rickets we have to deal with an organism whose Idssura 
are ill-nourished, and whose capacity for forming reparative material, or 
for remedying the imperfect condition of its textures, is much impaired 
Bone is formed hastily and badly by the epiphysial lines and perioatetun, 
and the organism, recognising that the several portions of the skeleton 
are not strong enough to perform their various functions, produces a 
rapid deposit of soft almost decalcified bone by the periosteum, especially 
along the concavities of developing curves. 

As the brain is the structure whose security is oE the most vital 
importance to the organism, it jCauses the very much greater formation 
of imperfect bone upon the outer surface of the skull. This effort to 
render the brain as secure as possible is seen also in osteitis deformans, 
but even to better advantage in mollities ossium, a condition whose 
causation is somewhat similar to that of rickets. 

In mollities, although the condition of nutrition is so impaired that 
the bones of the trunk and extremities are reduced to a very coarse 
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Hbooeltated structure or to thin sfaells, y^et the organism ha« utilised for 
tjle thickness and strengthening of the soft brain-case every bit of the 
imperfect reparative material which it has in store. To put this more 
pointedly, I would state that: — (13.) The organism is able to recognise 
and differentiate the varying importance of the mechanical requirements 
of the several portions of the body, strengthening tbe developing concavi- 
ties of long bones, and so attempting to oppose their changing, formiDg, 
I sheltering one organ rather than another, even at the expense of 
ttaer organs and structures. 

It is, however, highly probable that the rapidly formed periosteal 
i about the skull cap in rickets interferes materially with the 
perfect development of the brain. It, together with other conditions 
resalting from imperfect nutrition, produces, besides the other de- 
formities, a condition of head and face which is far from being beautiful, 
a matter which is obviously of very great consideration in the ease of 
female children especially. (1^4.) In the nou-rachitic child, however 
feeble he may be, the diaphyses of the bones do not change th^ form 
materially other than by the abnormal rate of growth of the epiphysial 
lines. (15.) In the rachitic, besides a still further exaggeration of the 
varied rate of growth of the epiphysial line consequent upon habitual 
assumption of resting postures, the diapliyses yield to the tendencies to 
undergo change in form in proportion to the degree of rickets present. 
The several acquired deformities which develop during growing 
^^^fe arc dorsal oxcurvation, lateral curvature, flat foot, and knock knee. 
^^K Dorsal ezcurvature, is, first, the fixation, and later the exaggeration 
^^^B a symmetrical posture of rest, and consists chiefly in an exaggeration 
^^^Bthe dorsal curre and in a diminution of the conjugate of the brim of 

^^^ft Lateral oui'vature is, first, the fixation, and later the exaggeration of 
^^^B' asymmetrical posture of rest, the pelvis being rotated around an 
oblique axis in a horizontal plane. This produces a rotation of the 
snperjaceut bodies around an axis of varying obliquity in the same 
plane, the degree of obliquity being influenced to some extent by the 
elasticity of the fihro cartilages and the lateral connexions of the spine. 

Elat foot is the fixation of the foot in its physiological attitude of 
rest — namely, of abduction. 

Knock knee results from the abuorn:ial rate of growth of the several 
parts of the epiphysial lines of the femur and tibia consequent upon the 
prolonged assumption of an attitude of rest. 

In the i-achitic infant the condition called rickety spine, a more or 
less abrupt posterior curve which results from the constant flexion of 
the thorax upon the pelvis due to weakness, is associated with a con- 
Biderable diminution of the conjugate of tbe pelvic brim, a deformity o£ 
much importance to the female child. 

If the child becomes rachitic before it has learnt to walk, how legs 
result, if after, knock knee is developed insteaii. 

Before ending this i>aper I would suggest that, to meet Ihe rapidly 

progressive deterioration of the people, especially in and about the large 

towns, before a woman is permitted to engage in an occupation entailing 

I •tte care, feeding, or supervision of infants or young children, or before 
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she be allowed to mairj', she shall be obligwl by law to show Ihat she 
possesses a satisfactory knowledge of the general physiology, diet, and 
hygiene o£ infancy. Amongst other things that might be done, I would 
include the punishment of those who advertise and sell sticli so-called 
infants' foods as are extremely deleterious to the health of the ehild. 

It seems reawinable also that those who are engaged in the educa- 
tion of youth in day schools or boarding schools should be thoroughly 
familiar with the physiology of the skeleton, and that the State should 
require from them some guarantee of the possession of this knowledge, 
which is only second in importance to that which should be possessed 
by those having the cure of infants and very young children. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mousieiir A. F€ret (Farin) dit : — Jc sollicitede votre bieaTeillance 
ouelquea instants d'attention, afin de voas pr^aonter nne table Je travail 
destin^e anx ^colea et de vous esposer les avantapes qni peuvent re'snlter 
de Bon emploi. 

Permettez-moi d'obord de voqs faire remarqner quo dans les eallua 
d'^tude, lea tables actuel lenient en usage aont de mSme hautonr. Ce- 
pendant, lea ^Ifevea Eont de taille differente, quoicjuo Tige Boit i pen prii 
lo nicme ; de la nne gene pour beanconp d'entre eui dont la taille n'est 
pas a la hauteur de la table qn'ila occapunt, selon qu'ila sont trop grande 
on trop petita. 

Sont-ila trop grands, ils doivent forcemeat se conrber, se pencher snr 
leur iivre ou enr leor cahier, et B'appoyer aar le bord de la table. 

Cette preEaion am&ne de graves deaordres dana les organea de la 
poitrino, de mSme que la poaition courb^e occasiorine la rondenr da doa 
et fatigue la tub. 

D'un autre o6te, lea eleTee de petite taille sont gSn^a ponr ^orire. 

La table que j'ai I'honneur de pr^aenter au Congrea vienl, il me tjemble, 
obvier k ces inconvenients par eon ^l^vation facaltative permettant a 
chaque ^Uve, ^ meaure qu'il giandit, de fixer le pnpitre a sa taUle. 

Toua poTurez en juger, car j'ai cm utile d'apportor un module pour 
la demonstration dn systSmc. 

J'cBp&re, Messieurs, qne vons sereB convaincua de la bonne tenue que 
Ton pent obtenir chez lea enfanta, loraqoe j'aurai indiqnS les difT^renter 
positionB que Ton doit, aelou moi, leur faire observer en elaase. 

La position a^dentaire dea ^coliera toujoura aaais pendant la dnr^e 
de leors Studea, a paru regrettable a beanconp d'hygienisteB, et il a 
sembM que les travaux debout am&neraient une agreable diveraion et 
viendraient romprc lamonotouie dea Etudes. 

Je n'insiBtc pas aur ce point et je vons laiaae it juger, Mesaieura, de 
I'utilit^ de I'adoption dea travaux alteme'e, asaia et debout, que la hauteur 
donne'e a la table a elevation facultative vient faciliter. 

Ne Tous aemble-t-il pas que le dcveloppement phyaiqne de Tenfeiit 
serait nne heureuae consequence de cette me'thode ? 

Pour lea enftnts dont la vue est faible, et pour ceux qui sont attaint* 
de myopie, j'ai cr^^ un modfele dont le pnpitre s'inoline a volenti, avee 
facility de le rapprocher plus ou moins, selon la force de leur vne, afin de 
leur ^viter ainsi de se conrber. Cea tables aont k une senle place. Lenr 
banc eat ind^pendant, de aorte que le balajage et, au beaoin, le lavage- 
aont faoilite'e dans lee classes, J'eapfere, Meesieurs, que vous apprc'cierez. 
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Res avanlBges hjgieniqDesde ce Byst^me et qae le CongreK international 
d'Ejgiene at de D^mographie voudra bien a'y int^resaer. 

IiB Soci^te d'Hygi&no de rEnfance ft Paris, dont j'ai rhonnenr d'fitre 
membre, m'a dele'gu^ nnpres de vong, Messieurs, afin de voua assurer de 
eee aentimenta bien sjmpatbiquca eiivers !e Congrea dont elle auivm 
attentivemont lea operations. 

Dr. Koteluaun sagto: — Die Anbringung von Ponetem an zwei ge- 
geniiberliegenden Seiten des SchuUimmers, wis aie in Belgicn iiblicb ist, 
kann Ewar fiir die Ventilation aehr forderlich werden, auch zur Verbea- 
eemog der Beleuchtnng wesentlicli beitragen, ist aber fur die nord- 
lioberen Lander im allgotneinen irenigar zu erapfehlea, da die Heizung 
dftdurch bedentend crschwert wird. Namentlich in Frei gelegenen 
Landschnlgebanden mit bilateraler Beleucbtiuig iaC die Tumperatnr 
wahrend des "Wintera nicht anf die erforderliche Hohe an bringon. 

£ei der Angabe Dr. Knboms, dasa die Scoligse in Belgien aeltener 
sis in Beutscbland und der Scliweiz rorkommt, iat zn bedonken, daaa die 
Zabl der gefacdetien scoliotiachee Kinder aebr weaentlich von der 
TTntorsncbangBniethode abbangt. Die bloaeo Oknlarinapektion ergiebt 
eine geringere ZiH'er, ala wenn empfindliche Inatromonte, wie das von 
Dr. Schenk in Bern koBBtruirte, bei der Untersuchung angewendet 
werden. Ancb bei der Okalarinspektion kaiin man einen mebr oder 
weniger atrengen Maaaatab nnlegen iiiid so verschiedene EoBultate 
«rha1ten. 

Dr. Gladstons said: These three papera all illustrate the appli- 
cation of eiact obserrationa or eiperimenta to the determination of thoao 
important qneations which are diaouased by edncationiats. The tabulated 
■observations of Dr. Bnrgeratein are not auffieiently namerons to warrant 
the plotting of a cure, but they point out the right method, and indicate 
that a " leason " ebonld not be aynonymona with an " hour," hot that the 
time ahould vary probably according to the sex and age of the children, 
ag well aa with the circa ma tanees of their homes, and, of course, with the 
nature of the study. The weariness from continuous mental work ia 
relieved by abort rests, or by varied occupations. The observations oF 
Dr. Kuborn are another eS'ort to determine the efl*ect of leasons ; and if 
the development oF the bony skeleton is so mnch affected by circnra- 
etancea, as Mr. Lane baa ahown, how much more may we expect that the 
meana of healthy development of the brain is an iiaportvnt aiibject for 
careful scientific inquiry? 

Dr. Leo. Bn^ersteiu (Vienna) said, X would like to aay a word 
in reply to two remarks concerning my experiment. As to the number of 
children, I had intended to make the experiment apply to about 10,000 
children, but I could get permission to examine four clasaea only. As to 
tie panses of five minutes between the 10 minutea' periods of work, I 
cbose these periods of reat hecanae I thought in this way to make the 
experiment resemble the ordinary school leaaona. In the ordinary school 
lesBon the teacher must dictate the additions, and this furnishes the only 
kind of interruption ; in my experiment the children were obliged to work 
for 10 minutes without any interruption ; it was for that reason that I 
thought to make the experiment more like the ordinary leason by giving 
short rests between each 10 minutes' work. Though the basis is a small 
one, it will not be forgotten that the very small numbers in the single 
classes mostly tend in the direction of the general resnlt. 

The Eesolations proposed by Dr. Leo Bnrgerstein, having been 
seconded by Dr. Gladstone, were then carried. 
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The subject of phytjical education, eBpecially in elementary schools 
is one which, within the lust few years, has nttracted much greater 
attention than formerly ; and this increasetl attention is one among 
many other phenomena indicative of the change which in the last 
deeaiie the meaning of the word e.ducation has undergone. For, whereas 
in days gone by education meant the cramming or acquiring of a given 
quantity of mere information, it now has a much more ei:t*oiaTe and 
developed meaning, both as to what it connotes and what it denotes.. 
At InBt educationists are beginning to reahse the natural interdepen- 
dence of bodily and mental functions, and the consequent necessity of 
creating perfect phywiologieal and psychological conditions in order to 
conduce to the harmonions working of the various parts of the human 
system and its functions, and to proiluce the maximum of result with 
the minimum of effort; or, in other words, that the educational efforts of 
the individual should he attended with the maximum of pleasure and the 
minimum of pain. 

The Education Department has lately given an impetus to this 
greater attention by iiitroiiucing into its Code an article which recognises 
the utility of apportioning some period of the school time to instruction 
in some form of physical education by allowing such instmction to be 
included in the ordinary time-table of the school. Art. 12 (/) of the 
Code of Regulations in 1891, for the ^rst time, provides that "in 
" making up the minimum time constituting an attendance may be 
" reckoned time occupied by instruction in suitable physical exercises 
" and military drill." 

And such bodies as the National Physical Recreation Society, the 
German Gymnastic Society, the Swedish Gymnastic Society, the 
National Union of Physical Training Teachers, and other organisations 
of the kind, with their consequent rivalries, are similar indications 
of a wave of thought passing over the country in favour of attention 
being given in vai-ious ways to physical as distinct from intellectual 
development. 

The term physical education, used as denoting a subject for school 
insti-uction, has not such a wide meaning as when used generally. Its 
object in the former sense being partly to secure the best conditions 
for mental effort by promoting the best physical conditions, it includes 
such instruction as leads to uniform and harmonious development of the 
whole body of the individual chiUl, with due regard to his physical 
idiosyncrasies, or any accidental or abnormal characteristics which may 
differentiate him from an ordiniiry generic child living under normal 
conditions. It does not include such specific or extraordinary eiercise 
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Old education e& leads to the powerful arms and shoulders of i.be rower, 

J of the runner, body of the pugilist, or the mighty physique of tho 

rofessional athlete, sor anything that develops acrobatic uptitiides. Its 

mita, therefore, with reapect to the school, and the conditions for its 

beolthy prosecution, can be easily defined and formulated. 

One of the greutest diflienltiee that & teiwher has to deal with in the 

inaaagement of young pupils is the ileeire for chnnge, and the natural 

_ predieposition to physieal activity which always accompany infancy and 

"y youth. The skilful tencber is hu who tnows how to utilise these 

Dst advantageously to make the school life of his pupil happy and 

interesting. The time selected for physic^ cKerciecs should not be so 

I to the time for metds as to create any undue strain or any 
igonism between the physical functions involved in digestion and 
■those coucemed in mere physical exercises as such, nor so placed in the 
time-table as to cause any antagonisia between phyaioil and cerebral 
functions. Probably a period midway in the time apjwrtioneil to mental 
subjects would l)e the best to allot to tbem. And inasmucb as practice 
and instruction in such eaereises as am be taught to pupils between five 
and fourteen involve a certain amount of free movement for all parts of 
the body, and necessitate standing in a more or ipsa erect poKture, it would 
be best to arrange it in some part of the time-table preceded and followed 
by lessons which require sitting ; otherwise weariness, lassitude, and 
undue strain and effort would result. It need hardly he pointed out 
that the healthy prosecution of physical education requires the best atmo- 
spheric surroundings. A. lesson on physical exercises ought if possible 
to be given in the pure o[)en air, of course with proper regard to 
temperature. A liirge shed in the school playground would be useful 
for the purpose, or a large hall in the school itself. The structure of 
a school, therefore, cannot be said to be perfect unless it includes one 
dt three things : («) A large shed, open at the sides, in the playground ; 
or (6) a hall in the school, well lighted and ventilated, to which each 
class can lie drafted in turn ; or (c) plenty of floor space in each class 
room, unencumbered hy desks, well lighted and ventilated. This latter, 
however, which is suggested as an undesirable alternative when there is 
no other, makes it almost impossible for any exercises involving marching 
or change of position to be practised. 

Apart from its mere general bygieuic results, the advantages 
attendant upon the teaching of physical exercises as a school subject are 
manifold. As a great mechanical help to school discipline it is 
invaluable, partly on account of the habits rf ready obedience and atten- 
tion to the commands and wishes of the teacher which it engenders, and 
partly as affording the means of securing a variety of iwsture and 
attitude to satisfy the demands of that vitabty and activity which the 
yoimg, under natural conditions, always exhibit. 

The indirect efiects it has are equally inestimable. Ita aim, and 
result too, if properly taught, being to make children healthy and well 
developed, exercising in turn each separate part and function of the 
human body, it powerfully counteraets any hereditary predispositions to 
disease which may be present, and minimises their injurious tendencies.. 
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This can perhaps liest be illiistra(«il by a series of fxercises designed for 
the expansion of the chest and shoulders. Their hygienic eifett must 
be at once obvioux. 

The object of teaching physical exercises in schools being partly to 
secure rest and diversion from intellectual toil and partly to moke 
'Children healthy and to secure the maximuui of their bodily development, 
it seems that they canuot be tiiugbt at too early a period in tlic school 
age, which is taken for practical purposes, as mentioned before, to be 
hum tive tu fourteen. In the infantt' school, exercises simple in 
character, but designed to afford development in turn l« each part of the 
body, should be taught. Here, if at all, appears to be the only place 
where musical accompaniment to the exercises is desirable. For ^-ery 
young children such accompaniment may help towards precision of 
movement, and the rhythmical sounds and the pleasure resulting from 
sweet melodies or harmonies may add to the recreative character of the 
lesson. In schools for older boys and girls, however, it is doubtful, I 
think, whether such musical accompaniment should be enconraged. 
There certainly cannot be two opinions as to the undesirability of 
allowing children to whistle and sing their own accompaniment, which 
I understand to be the method with some sj'stems, while practising 
physical esercises. In girW schools a little reform in the matter o£ 
dress is requisite for the healthy performance of such exercises as onghc 
to be taught. Without going into details, each part of the girl's dress 
^ould be so arranged as to allow of free uneonstraineii movement of the 
muscles and the limbs. Probably the kind of exercises taught to 6oy« 
at school ought not to vary greatly from th»t taught to girls. The 
main object with girls, however, being to secure regular development 
and harmony of form j while, with boys, this being a secondary object to 
the promotion and general diffusion of muscular strength and to their 
proper equipment to discharge their duties as useful citizens, in the 
highest classes physical exercises may be localised and specialised witli 
respect to their future and prospective callings. The average physique 
and stamina of a boy being greater than that of a girl, probably the 
exercises may be of a little more violent nature, anil pmctiHed for m 
longer period than in the case of girls. Military drill ought undoubtedly 
to supplement the ordinary physical exercises for boys. It teaches them 
to walk in a regular step and manner better than auy other form of 
physical esercises ; accustoms them to grouping and forniing ordered 
nrnsses, and indirectly shows them the value of co-operation and the 
necessity and advantages of discipline. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that a typical lesson 
on physical exercises should embrace one or more movements for each 
part of the body, first of a simple character, and then graduated up to 
more difficult and complicated ones. The length of time necessary and 
desirable should be sufficient to afford recreation and relief from the 
intellectual labour involved in the lessons preceding and following, but 
should not be so long as to produce weariness and fatigue, which laay 
be as injurious as indigestion. Individually we^k pupils may, therefore, 
require special attention. But what should be aimed at is that thwa 
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should be proper moderation and frequent repetition of the exercises. The 
aim and object of the exercise should, so far as the pupil is capable of 
understanding them, be taught with each exercise ; and for this purpose a 
technical and scientific knowledge of physiology and anatomy is required 
on the part of the teacher. 

In the training of teachers, therefore, for instructors in physical 
exercises, there should be careful study of the human frame— of the 
different systems which go to make up its structure, their interdepen- 
dence and inter-action one upon another. With each branch of theory 
there should be its practical application to physical education and physical 
exercises. When, for example, the physiology, anatomy, and functions 
of the leg are being studied, particular exercises designed to develop the 
leg and make the performance of its functions easy and natural should 
be practised. ... 

In the Swedish system of exercises, which probably has been 
elaborated more than any other, there are different sections devoted to — 
1. Pedagogic gymnastics; 2. Military gymnastics; 3. Medical gym- 
nastics. In each branch the exercises are selected, and their order 
formulated to promote the immediate object in view, physiological and 
anatomical research and study forming the basis, and the theory and 
practice being taught side by side, whichever course is undergone. 

The physical exercises or gymnastics suitable for the school are, of 
course, different from those practicable for the period of adolescence or 
for the adult. Exercises with apparatus involve more or less severe 
strain, and this severe muscular effort may seriously affect the develop- 
ment of the young subject. On many other grounds, too many to be here 
given and explained, the use of apparatus by children at school is to be 
deprecated, the aim with regard to them being " not at localising the 
^* muscular effort over a limited region, but, on the contrary, to generalise 
it by distributing it over a large number of muscles at the same time — 
not to induce fatigue quickly, but rather to bring all the functions into 
greater activity." As to the mechanical adjunct of musical accom- 
paniment, it, no doubt, adds an element of recreation and pleasure to the 
exercises, especially to young children, but in elementary schools it is 
problematical whether it should be insisted upon for older children. 

The evils consequent upon the absence of a systematic and universal 
provision for instruction in physical exercises are no doubt minimised, 
and have been prevented from obtruding themiselves on public attention, 
by the practical outcome of that desire for activity and natural necessity 
for exercise which every healthy human being, whether youth or adult, 
instinctively and spontaneously feels impelled to in the shape of games 
and sport. Any organised system of physical exercises should be used 
as a supplement, and not as a substitute;, for games. On the other hand, 
many games may be utilised so as to afford subject-matter for the 
practical application of the elements taught in physical exiercises. One, 
of the best of such practical applications is swimming, the movements 
in which bring into action, perhaps, more of the miuscles of the body, 
than any other form of exercise. Its value, therefore, estimated as 
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a subject of si^hool instruotioD, aud as a branch of |>liysicftl eilucation, 
npurt from the skill and bodily dexterity which it inTolvos and the 
materinl ndvantage resulting therefrom, seems to me to he iiieom- 
mensurable. It afforfls subjeot-mutfer for a kind of i^ounterpBrt of 
jjhysicrtl education on land ; anil no child can be said to have a complete 
physical education until it has been tanght hoiv properly Ui use its 
limbs and bow to exercise all its muscles both in the wali-T and out 
of it. No school, therefore, can be said to liave its eilucatioaal 
muchinerj complete unless it incudes in it ample occoumioilatioa iae 
the teaching of all its children how to swim. The London School 
Board has lately recognised thie by resolving, wherever proper pilWie 
hath accommodation available for the purpose of instruction in swimming 
is not i^rovided, to build in its new schools swimming baths, in order 
that all the boys and girls attending its sehoolh; may have their eda- 
ciitioa complete in this particular. But much has yet to be done to 
secure that physical education should be more general than it is. Its 
aim in schools is hygienic and not skill ; and if the discussion of it and 
its value from this hygienic point of view by this Congress leads to an 
education of public opinion in this countryin its fiivoiir, much will have 
been done to secure its recognition as a proper subject in every Gcbooi 
curriculum throughout the land, and to remove from na the reproach, 
to which we are jn.stly hable, of being for beliind other countries in the 
absence of proper attention being given in our schools to this important 
subject. 

[Exorcises in illustration of the different parts of the paper were 
performed by u class of girls from the Monteiu Street Board School, 
Finsbury, under the direction of Miss E. E. Allison.] 
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Attention has lately been drawn to physical education ii 
and much has been said and written on the subject. Medical men'l 
the general public began to take it up ; schoolmasters, often resenting ant 
reform in the standing regime of the school, have followed ; and at the 
present day there is aeareely any other subject which is so conspicuously 
brought forward as this. At the same time, I vcntui-o to say, there 
is scarcely any that is less satisfactorily treated. Once a cry is raised 
" exercise for the children," any kind of exercise seems to be considered 
sufficient, the efficacy of such exercise not being taken into account at 
all. That such a view is not justified by facts, must be apparent to 
everyone who has studied the physiology of bodily e 
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In offering a few brief remarks upon the physical education in the 
English schools, it is necessary to point out the great diJfference that 
exists between the various educational institutions of the country. 

In the universities and the large public schools the physical educa- 
tion of the students takes a prominent place. Well-fitted gymnasia, 
swimming baths, and large fields for the systematic practice of sports 
and games, afford opportunities for bodily exercises of which the scholars 
avail themselves in the most spirited manner. No other country can be 
compared to England in this respect. 

But in the elementary schools, to which I will confine myself, the 
case is quite different. These schools leave a great deal to be desired in 
what concerns the physical education of the child. Here, for obvious 
reasons, regulated physical exercises— educational gymnastics — must take 
the place of free games and sports. 

Everybody who has studied child-life in its different phases, knows 
that there is one thing especially which strikes the observer, namely, the 
incessant and irrepressible need of movement that every healthy child 
exhibits. The cause for this is to be sought in the natural laws according 
to which the whole development of the child takes place. Physiology 
teaches us that muscular exercise is simply necessary for the growth of 
the child ; as necessary as food and air to attain the development, physical 
and mental, that nature intended. Depriving the children of the oppor- 
tunities for free movement is, therefore, a direct violation of nature's 
laws, and cannot be done without harm to their organisms. 

When the child begins school its conditions of life are at once con- 
siderably altered. From freedom it is brought under restraint; from 
the perpetual motion which its body requires, it is placed on the school 
bench and told to " keep still," an order which, as every teacher knows, 
is obeyed with great difficulty. This alone would be sufficient to impede 
and prevent the natural growth and development of the child. But on 
the forms bad positions are often taken and sustained for some time by 
the pupils. The injurious effects of forced inactivity are thus aggravated,, 
and the result is, too often, deformities of various kinds. Hence it is that 
we see so many children afflicted with those so common ailments, 
popularly called the poking chin, the stooping shoulders, the flat and 
narrow chest, generally combined with spinal curvatures of one form or 
• another. It is interesting to note how all these defects directly attack 
the chest, just the part of the body which, containing organs of such 
vital importance as the heart and lungs, ought to be particularly 
protected. 

If we consider the cause of all these deformities, the remedy will bo 
found near at hand ; for it only stands to reason that if muscular inactivity 
and bad positions can cause and do cause an evil, the contrary — physical 
exercises consisting of rightly-chosen movements, carefully executed in 
good positions — ^will, if used in time, counteract the bad influences, and 
prevent the irregular development. And that such is the case has been 
abundantly proved by experience. 

Therefore, although the studies in school compel the children to 
muscular inactivity for a certain time, which cannot be prevented, wo 
must by suitable exercises prevent them from suffering harm physically ; 
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ami it bwomes au imperative diitj in tlie management of the school to 
sefi that this is effectively done. 

The aim of phyeical education is a harmonious development of the 
body, Kemembering the grave dftngers we have just mentioued to the 
natural development of the child consequent uiion school life, it is clear 
that these must first of all he averted. The exercises must therefore, in 
the first instance, be correotive, that ia to say, directed towanla widen- 
ing of the chest, Btraightening of the spine, a correct carriage of the 
head and shoulders. The greatest attention should be paid to their eSect 
upon the respiratory and circulatory organs. To attain this, the muscles 
must be the means, not in themselves tlie e^td; for a muscular develop- 
ment is not always a sign of bodily health. If attention he paid to such 
developments mainly, harm is often doije to vital parts, It is well 
known that heart and limg diseases are the professional ailments of 
acrobats and others who make violent gymnastics their aim in life. 

A most im[)ortant matter, although often neglected, is the sequence 
of movements in the lesson. When we reflect how every movement has 
its effect, local and general, upon the system, it is clear that the exercises 
must not follow each other anyhow, hut with due regard paid to this 
effect. For instance, an exercise which has unduly increased the action 
of the heart and lungs must he followed by one which has a quieting 
influence upon the same organs. 

It i.s often urged that the exercises should be made a recreation for 
the children. This is true enough, although not in the sense in which 
it is generally spoken. For by "recreative" is, more often than not, 
meant "amusing " exercises; and to provide amusement is not the ahn 
of Physical Education. But recreative in a higher sense of the word, 
^bodily exercises, righly executed, certainly are. For by muscular 
.activity the blood is drawn from central to peripheral parts of the system. 
Congestions to the brain and pelvic organs — caused by intellectual work 
combined with long sitting attU on the school-benches — ai-e thus 
i-eheved ; and a re-action takes place as beneficial to the mind as to the 
body. 

Begarding the question of physical eiiucation from the ht/gienic 
{wint of view, there can scarcely be any doubt as to the place that should 
,be allotted to the subject in the ordinary school routine. It cannot very 
well be compared with the other subjects taught in school. Its aim and 
.the object of its introduction in the school work are different. Here 
the instruction does not mean pi'eparing for au examination with 
questions and answers. It means rather the supplying of a want, the 
want of movement which nature requires for the healthy development of 
our children. What is the use of well-constructed forms and benches 
in the school, if the children are not able to carry their spines erect and 
avoid curvatures of different kinds ? What is the use of airy, well- 
ventilated class rooms, if the children have not got large enough lungs 
in their narrow chests to benefit of the fresh air? What is even the 
use of intellectual instruction, if the overtaxed brains of the children are 
;iot capable of digesting the mental food they get during school hofira ? 
JiCt, therefore, physical education take its place amongst and complete 
the hygienic arrangcmenls in the .school. If looked upon as a part of- 
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the scbool hygiene, muth of the opposition and prejudices by whioh its 
progress is now hampered will vanish, and many misunderstandings 
regaridng it will disappear. To be of any use a proper amount o£ time 
must of course Ije given to the subject. That the lessons onght to be 
of daily occurence is only natural, sinee the defects in School-life which 
they are intended to neutralise are always at hand. It is an important 
question in itself and worthy of earnest consideration. But less than 
half-an-hour each day cannot be proposed seriously, if the children are 
to derive real and lusting benefit from their work. 

As already remarkeil the subject is not yet arranged on a satisfactory 
basis in the elementary schools. Military drill or physical exercises i 
certainly taught in most of them, but the CKereiaes lack strangely botb , 
in quantity and quality. In quantity, becanse the time allotted is in^ I 
sufficiejit; in quality, because ihe exercises are badly chosen. Th«^ ] 
reason for this is, no doubt, that the subject has been and is looked down< 
upon; time and thought are unwillingly bestowed upon it. 

The teachers — mostly excellent as instruct ors^ack, as a nde, the, 
theoretical knowledge necessary to choose and combine the movements , 
to the greatest benefit of the children. Exercises are copied either from 
the acrobat's tricks or from military gymnasia. The latter are by far 
the best, but the teachers — often oid soldiers — ignore that what is. 
excellent for the development of muscle in a healthy, full-grown maH. 
may be entirely unsatisfactory and even dangerous to a growing child. 

In addition to this comes iht? love of display, which has been carrii^d' , 
to such an extent that often the real hygienic and educational object of -■ 

:iiscs is quite obscured. Movements are executed to music, and 
everything, form and usefulness, is sacrificed to the time of the piano or 
the rhythm of the song, as the case may be. 

i evident from these few facta that reforms are required. Neither 
s of improvement wanting. In many schools throughout the- 
country, especially girls' schools, physical edncation has been introduced 
rational manner. The School Board for London has for several 
s paid some attention to the subject, and with good results. 
In moat cases these improvements are based upon the s.c. Swedish . 
system of gymnastics, a system as yet very imperfectly known hero,, 
well worthy of a thorough study. On the Continent attention is:; j 
■ directed towards Ihia system of physical exereises, and publications. 
have appeared lately which treat of this branch of education with special' 
reference to its standing in Sweden; of these I t^ke the liberty to 
mention two. One is a pamphlet by Dr. E. Meyer, printed in Doberan, 
I, and bearing the title, " Zur kOrperlichen Erziehung der Jugend." 
The other is no article by Dr. Femaad Lagrange, well known for his 
work on the physiology of bodily exercises. It appears in the 
April number for this year of the " Revue des deux Mondes," and is 
called " La Gyninastique it Stockholm." Both authors speak from per- 
Wmal knowledge of the subject, having spent some time at the KoyaJ 
Gymnastic College in Stockholm, and r-ecoramend a study of the Swedish 
system on account of its thoroughness, scientific basis, and obvious gooi| 
inlts upon the youths. 
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111 England, wilii the EnglisliTOiin's woU-known love for bodily 
lieiillh nnd vigour working in its favour, there sliould be a lirigbt future 
Hiid rapid progress for physical education. But tiuie and a distinct place 
in the whool carriculmn nrast be given to the subject. Thia, 1 think, 
would bo beat accomplished by insisting upon educational gymnastics 
being introduced na a part of aohooi hygiene, to wliich the exercises, as 
(wrfaiuing Ui the healthy development of children, rightly belong. 



DiscnasiON. 

Loxd Ueatli expressed his thanks to the Chairman of the London 
Hchecrl Board and to the Chairman of the Physical Eduoation Snb-com- 
mittee for the odviincsa which huve been made by them in introdnoing 
physical exercises into their sokoola. He whb convinced that in our large 
fitiea Inrge numbers of children in the poorer parLa were distinctly degene- 
rating in physique, and that it was abaolntely necessary that the care of the 
body should go on aide by aide with the cnltivation of the mind. He had 
lately returned from Norway and Sweden, and had aeen splendid gymnasia 
attached to the ordinary achoola ; thia led him to doubt the justice of the 
statement made by Mr. White that the use of apparatus was to be 
deprecated. Dr. Brooker, of Much Wenlock, had clearly shown that 
children who had been taught roilitary drill combined wit,h gymnastics 
showed a better improved physique than those who hud Onlj been put 
through a course of military drill atone. Lord Meath referred to atatiatics 
given on thia point iu an article he had written in the Juno number of 
the Noi'th Ameiican Beview for 1891. Teachers of gymuaatica ahonld 
always be the ordinary teachers oF the school, and never he taken from 
outside for several important reasone, also mentioned in the above article. 
Ho trusted that the swimming-baths built by the School Board wonld be 
fitted up in winter os gymnaaift. He asked for support for the Bill on 
physical education ho had introduced into the Upper House placing 
physical exercises, as regard schools in towns with a population of over 
15,000, in the category of those subjects which must he taught by every 
school authority desiring to obtain the highest Government grant. 

Ur. XTohle Smitli thought that the proposal to allow a quarter of 
an hour's recreation in each hour, even if not quite accurate in degree, was 
a step ia the right direction. But before we arrived at this state of 
perfection we ought to abolish all out-of-achool work. While acknow- 
ledging the great benefits of phyaicol exercises, he thought that they 
should form a part of the work of school and not of the play. Long walks 
differed, he thought, from physical exercises in that they produced a strain 
of one set of muaclcB. That due reat should follow all exercise, he urged 
aa very necessary. He proposed the following Resolutions; — 

1. That oil out-of -school work be abolished. XLis, having been 
amended so as to read " That the hours for Lome lessons should 
be restricted," was carried, 

2,^That ample physical recreation should he carried out. This 
resolution was carried. 

3.|^That long walks are undesirable. This was lost. 

4. That in the intervals between exercise the body should be properly 
rested. This resolution ■was carried. 
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The Value of Hygienic Education to Women. 

BY 

A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 



However great the advance has been in the general education of 
women during late years, there is still a missing link of vital importance 
in the chain as long as personal and domestic hygiene is not regarded as 
a most essential part of their education ; and it is a subject to which the 
Council have rightly accorded a place in this Section of the Hygienic 
Congress. With regard to hygiene, women have actually and relatively 
lost ground as compared with men. In the darkness of the middle ages not 
only were women generally better scholars than their knightly husbands, 
who were often unable to read or write, but whatever knowledge of 
hygiene existed, or of the curative art, or of nursing, was found with 
them. In many cases the women, with their stores of simples, repre- 
sented the entire medical practice of the neighbourhood. 

The great modern advance in the education of women in arts and 
-sciences is but a somewhat tardy attempt to regain their lost position, 
and one to which every one desirous of the improvement of the race will 
wish God-speed. All that we could now urge is not that other 
studies should be curtailed, but that amid the less generally useful 
studies of chemistry, botany, physics, &c., the science of hygiene should 
take a place commensurate with its undoubted importance to human 
health and happiness. 

As to this importance, let us hear Herbert Spencer : — " If any one 
" doubts the importance of an acquaintance with the principles of 
" physiology as a means to healthy living, let him look around and 
" see how many men and women he can find in middle or later life 
" who are thoroughly well. Only occasionally do we find vigorous 
" health continued to old age ; hourly do we meet with symptoms of 
" acute disorder. Here is a case of heart disease consequent on a 
" rheumatic fever that followed reckless exposure. There is a case of 
" eyes spoiled for life by over-study. Yesterday we heard of one 
" whose lameness was brought on by continuing, in spite of the pain, 
" to use a knee slightly injured. Now we hear of an irremediable 
" injury which followed some silly feat of strength. Is it not clear that 
" the physical ills which produce this ill-health to a great extent make 
" life a failure and a burden instead of a benefactor and a pleasure." 

This science, however, still remains the most neglected of all the 
sciences. And yet it is in every way peculiarly adapted for women to 
learn. Its principles can be easily acquired, and are not hard to 
remember ; and while some may doubt the wisdom or the necessity of 
having women as doctors in this country, none can deny the extreme value 
to those who naturally have the care of the house and home, and of 
children and the sick, of learning all they can about the science of 
prevention, which is better than that of cure. 
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The present loss of life in this coufitry from preventiblc causes is 
still disgraceful. Taking the number of deatlis as 500,000 in a year, it 
ia found tliat only ^f^tli of these persona reach 75, Of the 450,000 
who die before that age it has been computed that about 250,000 die 
from preventible causes ; and ta,kiug the number of sick cases to deaths 
to be Its' 28 to 1 (a mo<lemt« proportion), we get an aggregate of some 
7,000,000 needless sick beds eveiy jear, with all tlie sorrow, ilistresa, 
and loss of time and money that they involve. Taking the 
population as 35,000,000, and allowing five to each family, this makes 
one case to each household in the kingdom that they represent. Public 
sanitation has already done much to improve this state of things. In 
1888 there was 140,000 fewer deaths and a proportionately less number 
of sick beds than in the average from 1840-1875, in which latter jcax 
the Public Health Acta were consolidated. 

But great though the advance may be. Lord Derby says : — " Sani- 
" tary ijistniction is of the two even more essential than sanitary legisla- 
" tion. Nothing can supersede the value of porsoual aud prival£ 

If public sanitation has been mainly effectual in reducing the 
death-rate in old cities one-third and in new cities one-half, and in 
raisiug the average duration of life from 20 years in the 18th century lo 
36 in the 19th, what may we not expect from the spread of hygeinic 
principles among the people anJ a knowledge of its laws among the 
mothers and mistresses of our country ? The leading diseases — con- 
sumption, bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs, convulsions, and scarlet 
fever, are all more or less dearly preventible, and are constjinlly being 
prevented by hygienic can?. 

Dr. Farr considers that the proper duration of life 'ib five times 
that of growth, and putting this down in the human species as 20 years, 
we arrive at 100 being the full span of existence apart from inherent 
or acquii-ed disease. This of course only gi\-es the general length of 
life. As a matter of fact no absolutely healthy child is probably ever 
bom into the world — so universal is the heritage of diseases, and thus 
the general span is lessened by one fomth. The individual expectation 
of life can be best ascertained by adding together the ages of the 
parents and four grand-pai'ents at death and dividing by six, adding one 
year for every five if the result Ijc over tiO, and deducting one year for 
every five if it be under 60. It is, we submit, the bounden duty of 
every person to live out, if possible, his allotteti span of life, and there 
can be no doubt that a personal knowledge of h^gient. is the best rnean^ 
to succeed in this. 

Let us now see what is included m the Lomprehensive woid 
hygiene. Its tremendous elasticity is evidenced bj the diverge and far- 
reaching aims of this Congress. In its pre«!ent use m this paper we 
include alt that pertains to the health of thebcdi,and in our opiuioa 
the general instruction to women should mclude the following items : 
a practical course of lectures on physiology, with outlines of anatomy ; 
a course on nursing ; on first aid to the injured ; on house .sanitation 
and ventilation ; un food and its uses ; on cookery, and on any kindrett 
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jbjectB that enforce the five laws of lienlthy living— good »ir, gooti 
I, oleanlioess, uuiWd exerciites nnd rest, and healthy clothing. 
I have earnestly attempted to carry out part of this progrnmme 
Ir years ; but increaaiugly feel that isola.ted efforts, however arduous, do 
not meet the necessities of the cace, and that it should form a most 
important part oE the work of our great societies, such as the Sanitary 
Institute and the National Health Society. These might organise 
and equip a hygienic colli^ for womtn on a sufficiently broad basis 
to attract the educate<l and cultured classes, while at the same time 
providing for the needs of the [Kwrer womeu. 

It remains for me to establish ray point of the special value of the 
teaching to women and specially with reganl to the preservation and 
proper training of young life. We may consider its value to women 
jinder the following heads : — as women ; as wives ; as mothers ; as 
s governesses and teachers ; as nurses ; aad as workers. 
As women the knowledge, of jiersinml and domestic hygiene is of 
I 1st, for oneself, and, 2nd, for others. For oneself there is no 
Wbt whatever of its value in prolonging life, in preventing sickness, 
I preser\'ing beauty. It is pitiable to think how many at this 
it are leniling lives of Buffering and of comparative usclesKness, 
I, had they possessed this knowledge, might have been strong and 
With reganl to its value for others, a lady well-known in 
mdon society writes to me as follows : — " How sadly can I add my 
P testimony fo the dangers of this lack of hygienic knowledge ; for the 
s whom I have lost in my own family might have been 
* saved — all were lost to me through preventihle illnesses ; and how 
J many a mother has gone through the same agony which might have 
Bbeen preventeil bad such knowledge been given her. Would that 
*Tve could open the eyes of those who are careless on these subjects 
J to the mistake they are making, and to the importance and necessity 
■of hygienic knowlaige. Were people thoroughly aronseil and eon- 
Bl-vinced that their ignorance is positively culpable, I lielieve they would 
F- flock anywhere to learn all that they could." 

Consider also the intrinsic interest of the subject to women, and 
how peculiarly suited it is to them from its domestic nature and sphere 
of application. 

Observe the pitiable paralysis that cornea over an otherwise clever 
woman from lack of this knowledge at the time of some sudden acci- 
dent. This knowledge not only increases the usefulness of women in 
every way, but is of special value in connexion with doctors' visits. 
So far from making women quacks, such knowledge alone enables 
them to appreciate medical skill, and ably and intelligently to carry out 
the doctor's orders. 

Look at its value to wives. How much drunkenness is due to 
insanitary and disorderly homes, to ill-cooked and ill-chosen meals, to 
dirt and diseA.se of all kinds? When we consider that among the poor 
a man's health is literally his fortune, and the sole support of his wife 
and children, wc see how essential it is that, whatever else the wife may 
be ignorant of, she should have a working ptsctical acquaintance with 
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those laws tLat eiiable her to keep the home healthy and clean, and to 
nurse hor family efficiently in sicknesa. 

As a mother her knowledge of hygiene is perhaps of even more 
practical importance than as a wife. When we consider that even now 
amongst the poor the mortality of infant life is 50 per cent., and when 
we find among the rich it is not above 5 per cent,, we know much ia 
preventible, and in many cases sui-ely amounts to homicide. Nor is it 
possible to justify such slaughter on Darwinian grounds, for it is liy 
no means the \inflt that succumb, but children who might have made 
strong and valuable men and women. If we remember that/o«r out rf 
every ^ue infants who dip, do so from bad food in some shape or other, 
surely we shall plainly see tliat a. thorough knowledge of the food suited to 
infant and child life ia a moat essential part of a mother's education. Oon- 
aider, again, how as the child's "body grows, it may be well or ill shaped, 
dwarfed or projierly developed. It is found that of two boys of 16, 
one well cared for and fed, the other with poor food and unhealthy 
surroundings, the former will average about three inches taller and ft 
stone heavier, But this is not all. There is a hygienic training of mind 
of still greater importance. Hear, again, what Herbert Spencer says: 
" The training of children physically, morally, and intellectually is 
" dreadfully defective ; , . . because parents are devoid of that 
" knowledge by which alone tTiis training can be rightly guided. Ii 
" it not madness to make no provi.'sion for such a task ? Better 
" sacrifice accomplishment than omit this all-essentiftl instruction. 
" Judge, then, whether all who may one day be parents should not 
" strive with some anxiety to leani these laws." 

Again, as mistresses, how invaluable this knowledge becomes. As a 
rule, a man knows veiy little about a house beyond the rooma he 
occupies. It is the mistress who inspects the lower regions, who 
knows where the cistern ia, who sees the dustman c^, and who scents 
incipient sewer gas. How important, then, nay, how absolutely essential 
it is, that the young girls of our country, ere they marry, should be care- 
fully trained in the knowledge of what pure air and pure water mean, 
and the causes and varieties of domestic poisons. The one subject of 
ventilation, and how to secure pure air throughout a house without 
draught, is of the very first importance to health, and no greater benefit 
could befall our working population, as well as the whole population, 
than thoroughly to explode by hygienic knowledge the widespread 
prejudice against night air. 

"When we consider women who have officially charge of other 
people's children, such as governesses, teachers, nurses, &c,, we are 
increasingly struck with the necessity of this knowledge. We confidently 
hope that the time is not far distant in this couuti-y when the first 
requisite for any such post will be the possession of a proper certificate 
of proficiency in the hygiene oS childhood. Observe how this science 
pervades every detail of their duties, How it regulates the hours of 
study, suiting them to the child's strength and growth; how it detei^ 
mines the arrangement of light, air, and ventilation in the schoolroom 
and nursery ; how it arranges tlie very posture of a child when iitting 
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and standing ; bow it regulates the amount of exercise, rest, and sleep 
required ; how it detects in time incipient signs of disease ; and how 
it gives the proper place to the due development of the body by 
calisthenics and games. 

As nurses this knowledge checks the pernicious system of nursery 
quackery by patent medicines and soothing draughts ; it regulates the 
food and dress of the children ; and, in short, greatly checks any disease 
arising from preventible causes. 

Finally, when we consider women as workers amongst the poor, 
and missionaries of various sorts, it is needless to point out how their 
value is doubled by such knowledge. It is for this reason we so desire 
its spread among the educated classes, that they in their turn may 
disseminate it amongst others. 

Some ladies have large numbers of dependants, among whom 
disease is more or less endemic. Let them imitate the noble example 
of the writer of the letter I have read, who, after hearing two lectures 
on this subject, was so impressed with its importance that she straight- 
way worked up the subject, and returning to her Highland home, in the 
schoolroom on her estate gave to her tenantry four of the best addresses 
I have ever read on every-day hygiene. 

We are delighted to know that the County Council of Devon have 
grasped the value to the poor of this teaching, and have lately, with the 
aid of the National Health Society, carried it out on a large scale. 

What we insist on in this paper is that for the sake of their 
children, their servants, their husbands, and their homes, their neigh- 
bours, and, lastly, themselves, it is the duty of every woman in England 
to acquire a sound knowledge of hygiene, whatever other branch of 
learning she may neglect. I have no time to point out how this great 
end may be best attained, or to notice the various efforts already made 
for this purpose, but I certainly think the time has come when the 
societies I have named should bestir themselves to more vigorous effoi'ts. 
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BY 

Sir Philip Magnus. 
♦*♦-♦ — 

Among the many changes that have taken place in the system of 
national education during the last decade, by no means the least 
important is the practical recognition of the principle that education is 
the right development of all, and not of some only, of the faculties of 
mind and body in preparation for complete living. As regards the 
mental faculties, we were accustomed in times not so long ago to speak 
of the five senses as the sole agencies through which mind and the 
external world were brought into close relation. Of these five senses, 
the eye and the ear were not only the chief, but the only sense organs 
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that, were titilisoil, and thesfi only in so far as they served for the 
of memory- Education conwisted mainly of repeating fftcts acquired at 
second hand. The Benses themselves, as organs of perception, were very 
little cultiyat«^d, and among these the muscular sense was not inclnded- 
Tet it has now been long known that much of the knowledge which we 
acquire by the diret't action of the eye is the result of muscular changes, 
and that by far the greater part of our knowledge of the extcruid world 
is due to the action of the limhs, and to the muscular impressions pro- 
duced upon the bmin through the calling into play of the appropriate 
nprve-centres. With al! this Physiology has made ns fully familiar; 
hut education (which, from its theoretic side, may be regarded as an 
applied science) has lieen slow to recognise the necessity of cultivating 
the muscular sense as a means of acquiring knowledge. Indeed, the 
acquisition of knowledge at first hand has been little considered. The 
revolution that is ns,sociated with the New Bdncation is little more than 
a protest against teaching by authority, and the substitution therefor ot 
teaching by observation and experiment ; and this new departure implies 
the training of all the organs which are concerned iu giving eract 
notions of the things about us. This is a great advance on learning by 
memory only. The New Education demands the careful training of all 
the organs by which knowledge is primarily acquired. It rests, there- 
fore, on a psychological and physiological basis. Manual training is 
claimed as a sobject of school instruction, because it serves to exercisf) 
conjointly, and in harmony with one another, the muscles and nerve- 
centres of the hand and eye, which are concerned in perception. 

This is the intellectual side of the argument for the introduction of 
manual training into our schools. 

Although of importance in the education of all children, workshop 
instruction is of more importance in the training of those who have 
mainly to employ their hands, as helping to create aptitudes and to fix 
sense-impressions in tlin brain, which will subsequently prove servic^Uo 
t« them. Regarded from the economic or industrial point of riew, much 
has been said of late in favour of manual training, in connaxion with 
the question of technical e<luc8tion. To oiu- young artisans there Ib 
little doubt that instruction which serves to exercise the hand and eyCf 
to teach exact notions of form and size, of muss and hardness, and to- 
enable the haoii to represent on paper, and to reproduce in material what- 
the eye perceives, is most serviceable; and if, at the same time, thfl- 
instruction can create aptitudes for using instruments of precision, and 
can develop handiness concurrently with the training of the intellect, 
its educational value must. In course of time, be generally recognised. 

It is only five years ago, at the Birmingham meeting of the British 
Association, that I ventured to put forward these arguments in favour of 
manual training, and, relying mainly upon my experience of foreign 
schools, to urge upon the authorities responsible for our education die 
desirableness of introilucing such teaching into our public elementary 
schools. At that time France, Belgium, and Holland bad brought thff 
workshop into the school, and the system of mannal instruction, known 
as Slojd, was generally adopted throughout Sweden. In the Tlnjtwr 
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StMles tlie new idea was readily seized, and Bocieti^s were establishes!, 
and a whole literature came into existence to advocate manual training. 
As authority for such an innovation in our methods of instruction was 
needed, it was pointed out that similar teaching had been strongly 
recommended by many of the most eminent writeTs on education of all 
tiuies i and Comenius, Locke, and Bousseau were quoted in support of 
thb new subject of instruction. 

The progress of the movement during the lust few years has been 
very rapid. Tried experimentally in one or two sehcols at flrst, and 
later on more ayslematictiUy in London under the auspices of the Scliool 
Board and the City Guilds Institute and the Drapers' Company, this 
subject, whicli is now formuUy recognised in the Education Code, is 
likely before long to be generally adoptcsl in our schools. Already there 
are over 700 boys under instruction in connexion with the School Board 
of London. These children \*ary in age from H to \i. They oomc 
from 61 different schools, and receive iostrnction in nine centres in 
the metropolis. But at present we are only at the beginning of the 
movement. New centres of instruction liia being rapidly formed, and 
before the end of 1891 it is expected that in London alone provision will 
be made, under the London School Board, for the manual training, in 
properly fitted workshops, of nearly 3,000 boys. In other cities, par- 
ticularly in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, equal progress 
has been made. So that before h>ng we may expect to find the whole 
of our future artisans undergoing a supplementary training altogether 
different in kind from that which, during the first twenty years, has been 
provided in our public elementary schools. 

There is another aspect in which manual training may be con- 
sidered, which is of eqrial importance with the intellectual and industrial 
pointH of view, and that is in its relation to the health of the children. 
Experience and theory both show the value of the instruction a.s a 
mental exercise, and as a serviceable preparation for the actual work of 
life. But in education the corpia sauurn ha.s to be considered as well 
. as the mens sana, the healthfulness of an occupation as well as its 
intellectual character and utility. In visiting foreign schools I have 
been struck with the superior physique of the boys engaged in the 
school workshops over those occupied for the whole day in sedentary 
pursuits, and these observations have left no doubt iu my uiiud that 
manual training conduces to physical growth and development. But 
casual observations such as these do not count for much, and the subject 
is one well desen-ing further inquiry. 

Some few years ago there was a great outcry that the children iu our 
elementary schools were being over-instructed, and that their minds were 
being educated at the expense of their bodies. The cry of "over-pressure" 
ivas everywhere he.ard, and many trustworthy authorities and others 
who were silently. opposed to all education of the people prockimed that 
we were injuring the physical constitution of onr future working classes, 
and were training a body of short-sighted, uarrow-cheated, muscularly 
weak artisans, whose smattering of learning would prove no adequate 
..(empensation for their deterioration in physique. The outcry did some 
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gooil, for it Jrew attention to the condition of elementarj' ciiucnlion, and 
accelerated the improvempnts which hove eiuce taken place. Ciirefwl 
inyestigatioii showed that children suffered more from under-feeding than 
from over-pressure, and soup kitchens and penny dinners have Bince been 
more liberally provideil. But the causes of iioder-feeding could not, 
unfortunately, be permanently removed ; and allowing for some esaggera- 
tion in the " over-pi-essure " cry, it was ascertained that the conditiona 
of our primary instruction did tend to encourage undue pressure of both 
teachers and pupils. The competition for money grants ou results was 
altc^tber unwholesome and has been gradually discontinued. But apart 
from that, the education provide*! in our schools was shown to necessitate 
too much flitting, too much reading and learning by hesrt, and to take 
too httle account of the nntural and sijontaneoua activity of the child. 
It failed to develop the child as a whole, in accordance with its physieal 
constitution, and the natural overflow -of vital energy was restrained 
instead of being di reeled into channels of future usefulness. The remedy 
for this could not be found in mere physical exercise — in drill, 
gymnastics, or in ordinary recreation ; for these subjects occupied a large 
amount of time and could not well l>e made educational in character. 
The school hours, if devoted eiclusively to book learning and employol 
in stHlentary occupations, were t«o long and proved too great a tax upon 
the child's strength, and the system failed to ensure at once healtliy 
development of body and intellectual progress. What was needed was s 
subject of school instruction, which, through the esercise of the musclefl, 
should stimulate the brain and at the same time secure intellectual 
discipline. This was found in manual training. Esperience sfaowB 
that where manual training has been introduced into schools, it is helpful 
in maintaining the body in a healthy condition, whilst serving at ths 
same time to stimulate the mental powers. Theoretically this is <Mly 
what one would expect, but experience baa verified the expectation, 
M. Salieis, the founder of the Eeole Tournefort at Paris, to whom the 
movement in favour of manual training is so lai^ly due, tells us, ahar 
an esperience of 16 years of Paris schools; — "The children thrive, 
" notwithstanding that their attendance in school is longer by two hours 
" than the regulations provide." And the instructions placed at the 
head of the progi'.imme for manual training, now observed in all French 
schools, fully recognise the advantage of such teaching from a hygienic 
point of view. In defining its object, we are told — " Manual training 
" has a double purjwse, one of which is to strengthen the body, to 
" invigorate the conaiitution of the child, to place him in the hygienic 
" conditions most favourable to a general physical development," From 
all countries we have testimony of the salutary influence of this tnunin^ 
and our own experience shows that, apart altogether from the industrial 
advantages which children derive from the aptitudes it creates, it quickens 
their intelligence, and increases their interest in their ordinary lessons, 
enabling them to fix their attention with less loss of energy upon their 
other stuihes. 

There can be no doubt that the concurrent development of all the 
functions and faculties of the child is an indispensable conditiDB<-e£ 
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healthy education. Without some kind of manual training this cannot 
be effected. We are told that the brain consists of distinct parts which 
subserve separate offices, and that certain nerve-centres situated within 
the brain initiate and regulate through the will distinct muscular actions. 
These nerve-centres appear to control actions which are more susceptible 
of educational influences than the reflex actions referable to the spinal 
cord ; and the development of these motor centres, and consequently the 
due development of the brain, of which they form a part, depends upon 
their being called into use and properly exercised. It would appear, 
moreover, that each such centre has a definite period of growth during 
which the exercise of the organ it controls conduces most to its develop- 
ment, and that if this exercise is neglected the nerve action in the brain 
is enfeebled and the activity of the organ is impaired. It is important, 
therefore, that education should seize upon the organ during the period 
of development of the corresponding nerve-centre, if the organ is to be 
trained to most advantage. Experience fully confirms these inferences 
from experiments, and shows that manual dexterity and nearly all other 
aptitudes are best acquired during childhood, and that no amount of 
exercise in after life can compensate for omissions in our early youth. 
Sir James Crichton Browne, who is perhaps an unwilling witness to the 
advantage of introducing manual training into our elementary schools, 
tells us, " The nascent or development period of the hand-centres has 
" not yet been accurately measured off ; it probably extends from the 
" first year to the end of adolescence ; but there can be no doubt that 
" its most active epoch is from the fourth to the fifteenth year, after 
" which these centres become comparatively fixed or stubborn." And he 
goes on to say that boys and girls whose hands have been left altogether 
untrained up to the fifteenth year are practically incapable of high manual 
efficiency ever afterwards. In this statement we have a powerful argu- 
ment, from the economic point of view, for making hand and eye teaching 
concurrent with other instruction throughout the whole period of a 
child's primary education. But I do not desire now to dwell upon this 
aspect of the question, but to indicate rather the general effect of such 
training on a boy's health. On this point the same authority may be 
again quoted with advantage. He says, " The boy who is reared with 
" his hands bandaged physically or morally, or who is by any means 
" withheld from ample exercise and varied discipline of these wonderful 
" and willing organs, must grow up to some extent feeble and in- 
" capable ;" and he adds, " Depend upon it, much of the confusion of 
" thought, awkwardness, bashfulness, stutterings, stupidity, and irresolu- 
" tions which we encounter in the world, and even in highly educated 
" men and women, is dependent upon defective or misdirected muscular 
" training, and that the thoughtful and diligent cultivation of this is 
" conducive to breadth of mind as well as to breadth of shoulders." 

It may be taken then as proved that without exercise that brings 
into discriminative use the muscles of the hand, the brain itself may be 
said to be only imperfectly developed, and the general vitality is lowered 
in the same way as if any other sense is not utilised. But it is owing to 
the general and uniform muscular development of workshop exercises 
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properly ilirect«I, that tlie h««]th of school boys bi-twpen II ami 1 
of age i» undoubtedly iiuproved. To the children of all c 
training may be considered, on purely inteUe<-tual grounds, a r 
port of !*hool ednuttion, and it is satisfactory to know that vorkBhops 
liare been recently uttached to many of our public and endowed schools. 
But to the children whu frequent our national schook, and who form the 
bone and sinew of our i>opiilatioo, snch tisining is still more imporUnt, 
not only intellectually. iiidue<triatly, and morally, but fAfo in \\& beftring 
on their muscular ilevelopment. The eontlitions under which they live 
give fewer opportunities for healthful physical exercises than are enjoyed 
by children who are ploce<l in more favourable circumstances ; nnd the 
fai.-t that the majority of these children will be occnpied with manual 
work (luring the greater part of their life is an additional argumejit for 
utilising a part of their school ilays in training the organs, on the 
usefulness of which their future progress so greatly depends. 

Dr. Woodward, to whose intelligent and well-directed efforts the 
development of manual training iu American schools is largely due, 
takes for granted, without nrgunaent., the hygienic value of sueh instruc- 
tion. " It almost goes without saying," he tells us, " tliat the varied 
" exercises of a maniml training school arc highly conducive to phy»csl 
" health." 

It is a fact of some importance that the introduction of workshop 
instruction into schools has the effect of lessening the necessity for 
punishment. I think we may assume that any education in which 
punishment is frequent is an unhealthy education. The effect of punish- 
ment is to depress the nervous system and to diminish the iuteJlectu^ 
energy needed for school work. Even where, under the influence of fear, 
better results are temporarily obtained, the general vitolitv of the child 
is lowered by punishment, anil the eilucational results are less satisGuctoiy 
than they might have been. The progress of educational science is 
shown nowhere to greater advantage than in the deereaso of punishment 
BS B means of school discipline ; and the effect of these improved methods 
on the health of children geaerally, and particularly of children of 
nervous temperament, cannot be over-estimated. 

Manual training is a sehool exercise which is not only attractive in 
itself, but quickens a child's interest in many of his other lessons, and 
the desire to take part in the workshop instruction is a wholesome 
inducement to attention and to general good behaviour. In the course of 
time there is no doubt that by adequately exercising, without subjecting 
to any painful strain, the various intellectual orgaus, all school lessons 
will be made sufficiently interesting to render punishment quite unneces- 
sary. The addition of manual training to the curriculum of schools marks 
a very important step in this direction. 

In order that workshop instruction may yield its maximum hygienic 
value, it must be given under conditions favourable to health. First of 
all, the school workshop must be constructed on approved sanitarr 
principles. Hitherto' we have been content to take any spare room, fit it 
with benche.8, and use it as a school workshop. But with the general 
Bdoption of maniuil training, the construction of the school workshop has 
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to be carefully coDsidered, both as regards its size and sbapt: »ad the 
best means of lighting and ventilating it. Then, as to fittings, via have 
to determine the proper height anil arrangement of benches, the beat 
kind of tool rack)^, &c. The mode of handting tools and the position to 
be occupied by boys at work so as to prevent injurious muscular develop- 
ment, are also matters of importance in their bearing upon the health of 
the children. On these and on many other points teachers will require 
be informed, if manual training is to become a healthy esercise and is 
occupy a prominent position in tbe Bch.ool curriculum, 

I some of tiiese questions experience has already provided answers ; 

still await solution. A top-lighted shop, for instance, is not 

c«nsidered aa good as one lighted from the sides. As regards the 

character of the instructioa, lathe exercise is not considered as good as 

bench work. Most of the French schools are provided with lathes, and 

the boys work in groups of three to each lathe. But on this point 

M, Sluys, the director of tbe formal School at Brussels, well says: — 

" The turners' work is always difficult, and not without danger ; besides, 

it calls for a one-sided effort. We cannot, therefore, give it a 

prominent place in school work. In a word, woodwork without 

earring or turning is sufficient to attain the general result sought." 

This view has guided those who have had the direction of manual 

this country, and is in accord with the opinions expressed bj 

other educationists. Bousseau says, " The trade I should prefer my 

child to choose would be that of a joiner (and by trade Bousseau only 

means ' manual exercise ') it is neat, it is useful, it can be practised in 

tbe home, it keeps the body in tolerably good condition." The 

isons given to teachers at the City and Guilds Central Institution have 

been restrict^ to bench work, and in the syllabus of examination for 

;eachers' certificates, recently issued by the City Guilds Institute, 

" woodwork without turning " forms the main part of the examination, 

I need scarcely say that not only the intellectual but also tbe health 

Ine of the instructioa depends very much upon the intelligence and 

' Lg of tbe teachers ; and on this point I may be pardoned expressing 

satisfaction that most authorities seem now to concur in the 

opinion I have elsewhere stated, that the " teachers should be trained 

schoolmasters." " It is among the primary instructors" says M. Sluys, 

-"that the recruiting of teachers for this work is to be done." And 

further, " The experiments of Basidow, TranckcT and others in regard 

" to manual trt.ining — the educational bearing of which these teachers 

" well understood — have failed chiefly because the instruction in this 

" work was entrusted to artisans, who considered the school a workshop 

" and treated the pupils as apprenttcet." 

It will be seen that there are several important questions connected 
nritli the hygienic value of manual training as a school exercise on which 
it is desirable to collect more exact information than we yet possess. 

Information as to the results of manual training under various 
conditions will sen-e as a guide in framing rules for such instruction, 
-with a stricter regard to its healthfulness than has yet been done. It is 
very desirable- that accurate measurements should be made of the 
p. 31 ai. I 
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children undex ioBtructiou, so as to a«c<>Tla!o its ciffect in increftgiiig 
muscnkr development. Records should be kept of the absences oE 
children through illness, of their progress in other studies, and the 
results of these observations should be considered in connex:ioQ with 
the system of instruction a<lopted. In this wiiy further guidance in 
directing the teaching on the best lines might be obtained. It must be 
remembered that manual training is yet, and is likely to remain for 
many ytars, a new subject. Its introduction into our schools marks an 
important change in our sysleui of education. But it is still in its 
experimental stage. One of its chief advantages is to correct and 
mitigate the harmful results of that combination of circumstance^ 
peculiar to the conditions under 'which the poorer classes bare hitlieito 
been educated, and known as " over-pressure." " In ordinary lessons," 
Biiys M, Sluye, " pupils remain at their desks many hours. This sitting 
" position is bad j it enfeebles the body, and in this way reacts apon 
" the mind. Gymnastie exercis« has its raiton cCStre in the need of 
" preserving the organic equilibrium. It increases the functional 
" energy, and through this the moral, Manual eiercises if they are 
" properly chosen produce similar effects." That manual training may 
be made the means of developing the muscular strength, and of pre- 
serving and improving the health of the children in our elementary 
schools, there can no longer be any reasonable doubt ; but it is important, 
for the intellectual os well as for tlio hygienic value of the instruction, 
that the best methods of training should be adopted, and such methods 
can only be secured by accurate observations and careful deductions. 
It is with the object of calling attention to tbe importance from a. 
hygienic point of view of this new departure in our elementary ednca-k 
lion, that I have ventured to occupy the time of this Section with th& 
consideration of a matter that has hitherto been regarded too exclusively 
from an industrial and economic standpoint. 



DISCUSSION. 

Dr. William Brown (New Zealnnd) said : A striking corroboration 
of the corroctnesB of the views advanced by Sir Philip Magnua ia 
afforded by what has been made a matter of reproach against the 
educational system of tbo present dny. It has been aoid that the tendency 
of education is to make hoys clerks, and girls Bempstreflflea or shopkeepers. 
There has been in the past some reason for this. Sedentary habits con- 
tracted during school life tend to become stereotyped [ and aptitndeB in 
the use of pen and ink, which haTe been tho activities cultivated during 
school life determine the amhitioii and future of tbe children. Manual 
training and physical eierciees will alter this for good. 
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ITeglected Children in' our Towns and Cities. 

BY 

William Mitchell, Vice-Ohairman of the School Board of Glasgow. 

r 

♦■»«» 

There are neglected children in every town and city of the United 
Kingdom. 

There are neglected children in the charmed circle of the upper ten 
as well as in the poverty-stricken haunts of the submerged tenth. 

My present paper is limited, however, by the programme to some 
consideration of the evils attending the latter class. 

Of these, so far as numbers are concerned, it may be enough to 
say there are hundreds in every town, and thousands in every city. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe them ; they cannot be hid. One 
meets them at every turn. 

Ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-conditioned, in alleys, in cellars, in lanes, in 
back-courts, in public thoroughfares — at markets, bazaars, and railway 
stations — selling papers and matches — dodging the bobby, jinking the 
"skill brod" officer — ^playing at pitch and toss, gambling at cards,, 
touting for parcels to carry, and up to any mischief. 

Certain groups rejoicing in the free-and-easy life of vagrant 
wanderers, others overburdened with premature care — neglect and sorrow 
written on every feature. Boys come most prominently into view, but 
girls share with them in every phase and variety of condition and 
circumstance. 

As to their dwellings, they have all some corner called home, and 
every child of school age some parent or guardian who recognises 
responsibility. Let me glance at some of the so-called homes. Frequent 
reference has been made to the unprecedentedly large number of single 
room dwellings in Glasgow — numbering over 40,000. What that means 
when such single rooms are the abodes of a moderately sized family I 
leave you to judge. Take, for example, a room of 12 x 14, where 
reside fother, mother, and half a dozen or more children of all ages. 
There may be two beds in the room, under which are hidden certain 
shakedown materials to be drawn out at night and laid on the floor. 
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In this Hiogle room the whole family hoard aad lodge, cook tiuai 
meals, perfonn tbeit ablutions, dress and undress, while mothers, of 
course, attend to all the necOHSary claims of their young and infant 
cluldi-en. The evil is too often a^rav-ated by the admiBsion of lodgers 
not belonging to the family. 

Imagine, if you cao, the atatw of such a room when morning dawns 
and the family begin, one after another, to rise from bed and floor. 
When visiting and well nigh suffocated in such dwellings during the 
day, I have often been constrained to cry "What of the night!" 
What of the night iudeed? Whot of the horribly polluted atmosphere 
after a wliole family have been immured for seven or eight hours in one 
of these small single rooms, mid all the fmtid \-apours arising from damp 
and dirty clothing and from nameless impurities of various kinds. 

All thi.s is bad enough, but there is something still worse. 

Where, let me ask, are the possibilities for decency, let alone puri^ 
and chastity, when boys and girls over twelve years of age are thus 
living together in a single apartment without even a screen or a curtain 
to separalo them night or morning ? 

Such a state of things is not only a crying evU and dark blot on our 
boasted civilisation, but it is an open sore rendering social regenemtion 
impossible while allowed to continue. 

It may be asked how far it is possible to trace some of the causes 
which have led to the deplorable condition of neglected children both 
as regards their housing and as regartls the pitiable condition iu which 
they arc so often found. 

There are, as may be taken for granted, many orphans among 
them— many either fatherless or motherless — in many families the bread- 
wiuner laid aside by weakness or sickness — or the poor wife and mother 
deserted by an undutiful husband, who has gone off to other lands, a Bt«p 
so often and so easily taken at our shipping ports. In the greater 
number of such cases no parochial relief is granted, until at the point o£ 
starvation mother and children may be admitted into the poorhouse. 

Such motluTs for the most part prefer an honourable stm^gle that 
they may keep themselves and their children far from the poorhouse 
door ; but what of the children while mother is thus engaged out of 
doors from early morning to late night ? 

Men who have lost their wives are not unfrequently in the same 
predicament, and the children, from want of pai'cntal control, are almost 
certain to grow into habits of carelessness, truancy, irregularity, or 
juvenile delinquency. 

For these and similar cases where misfortune is the prime cause of 
neglect, only pity and help are due ; but I need scarcely say that the 
chief causes for so many neglected children spring not so much from 
misfoitune as fnjm intemperance, thriftlessuess, and miscouduct on the 
part of parents. 

Any attempt to arrange and formulate these causes, as lliej- lead on 
to poverty, nakedness, wretchedness, degradation, and not unfrequently 
imprisonment, would leave mo no time to speak of remeilial measutfls, so 
I shall only add here that the prominent features of social degradation 
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arc so Imil, tlipy can only be compared to a malarioos jungle, where 
parasites choke all healthy growth, and poisonous exhalations deaden all 
sense of morality and even decency. 

Thi' objept of this Congress is not so much to ]ist«n to descriptions, 
and to look upon the evils which surroand certain classes of poor 
children, as to consider and discuss s»ioh remedies as will lessen or 
remove these evils. 

The remedies may lie described as legislative, social, or individual. 

Of legislative measures which are desirable, let me take special note 

e which might Ije framed to deal with one-room dwellings. Lest 
I should alarm the timid, let me sav at once I am quite aware of circum- 
stancps where for suitable inmates a single room dwelling may be as 
healthy and happy an abode as a palace with countless apartments, and 
with such I have no desire to meddle, but I do wish Parliament to 
interfere with the present indecent and scandalous practice of a parent 
lodging his atlult children, boys and girls, with himself and his wife, 
in a single apartment. 

The Education Act declares it to be the duty of every parent to 
provide suilalile education for his child, and enacts severe jMnalties in 
the event of faihire. In similar terms I would suggest that a law be- 
framed declaring that it shall be the duty of every parent to provide 
Builflble and decent lodging for his children, and in no case shall girls 
over twelve years of age and Itoys over thirteen years of age, being of 
the same family, lodge with their parents in a single apartment. If, in 
Buch circumstances, the parent is unable from poverty to provide 
sufficient lodging, apphcation may be made to some properly constituted 
authority, and it shall be the duty of the said authority to pay the 
additional sum required when satisfied of the inability of the parent. 

Let it l>e understood once for all, and by all classes, that it is not 

»only a shame, but a criminal offence for girls and boys over twelve years 
of age, of the same family, to lodge ■with their parents in the same 
■partment, and a deadly blow will be struck at a hydra of immorality 
and impurity which at present disgraces certain of the lower districts 
of our towns and cities. 

In Glasgow the School Board have always recognised the close 

I connexion between sanitation and education. 
\ They did their best to aid the Town Council last year in procuring 
ll Bill, giving the magistrates stringent powers to deal with insanitary 
|3Wellings, and enabling them summarily to shut up those which were 
Bonsidered uninhabitable. 
I The following sentences of the school board memorial made a 
narked impression on the Committee of the House who had the Bill 
under consideration : — 
" The School Board are convinced that little improvement will 
lie made in the character and condition of a very large number of 
children so long as they are housed and environed as at present. The 
Board are taken bound to find the most comfortable and sanitary 
^^^ school premises with 10 square feet of space for each child, separation 
^^Hof the sexes, latrines, lavatories, playgrounds, with every appliance for 
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their well-being. Doe^ tt not s«em a mockery to make t.iiig ample 
provision for six bi ^'ght hours of the children'ii bcliool day, with the 

knowledge that many of them are returning t« wretched homes which 
bftre no title to the name, tmd where habits of cleanliness, decency, 
and morality lan scwrcely be maintwued ? It is the experieare of Ihe 
Board thnt, to a large extent, the surroundings and social circumstences 
of thousands of children are the main causes of the truancy, irregularilT, 
TRgrancy, anil juvenile delinquency which the Board have so much cause 
to deplore. After the ample testimony which has so recently been 
borne on all sides to the insanitnry and immoral condition of the hounj]| 
of so many of the poor, the citizens are entitled to demand that the 
subject he trifled with no longer." 

I am glad to say the Bill was made law, and its prorisions ttave 
proved so effective that already certain wretched houses have been 
condemned and are being cleared away. 

The question, however, regarding the scandal of grown-up children 
lodging together with their parents in a single room is one which is not 
local but national, and will never be settled until taken up by an outcry 
proceeding from the whole country. 

Passing from this phase of the subject, let me say that the todal 
remedial agencies which have been set on foot in our towns and cities in 
other directions, on behalf of npgtected children, are very numerous and 
vcTy valuable. Let me present a brief summary of such as exist in 
Glasgow apart from the ordiniiry reformatory and industrial schools 
which are common to all our towns and cities. 

Poor children's dinner-tables are established in IH districts, and are 
open to destitute children for eight mouths in the year. 

The Medical Mission and other philanthropic agencies have stations 
in various districts, accessible without fee to all poor parents and 
children, and in many cases medicine is also given. 

Day refuges have been established liy a benevolent Christiaa 
Association where a number of poor children are fed, trained, and sent 
to Board Schools, returning home at night. The same society hare 
done marvellously good work in connexion with the Children's Fresh- 
Air Fortnight. 

The Day Industrial Schools, which have only had an existence of 
eight or ten years, are proving invaluable. They are specially suited 
for children whose mother being dead the father has no one at home to 
look after his young family, or, the father being dead, the poor widow is 
all day at work. They havo also been found admhably suited for a 
certain class of neglected, badly-trained boys who have got beyond 
ordinai-y control, and over whom female influence has lieen found to 
have a raan'ellooa efEect. They are open from early morning to about 
seven at night, and the influence of the cbUdreu for good, when they 
return l« their own too often degraded homes, has been very marked. 
These schoob m'e equipped for a certain amount of industrial work, and 
ace well planned for supplying regular meals, for bathing and washing, 
for play and drill. 

While not an advocate for removing children from home and family 
life, there are circumstances where this is absolutely necessary, and 
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Mr. Quwrier'a Orphan Homes at Bridge-of-Weir have u world-wide 

reputation for tlie Inrgo number o£ orphan, neglected, or forsakeo 
childrea rescued from misery aud want. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Pawl should also be mentioued aa 
doing excellent work in coiuiesion with neglected and destitute children 
of Boman Catholic porenta. 

The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children has found, I am 
sorry to say, a prolific field for carrying on its benevolent and enter- 
prising laboura. It has been the means of ferreting out many very 
deplorable ca-ies of neglect, destitution, and cruelty, and the knowledge 
of its existence has done much " to stay the plague." Since the recent 
Act was passed the streets are entirely cleared of children engaged in 
casual employment at untimeoua hours. 

There are always a large number of infirm among the neglected 
children of our towns and cities, About these I might have a good deal 
to say ; but the consideration of their condition falls under a different 
section in the programme of the Congress. 

Let it suffice for me to notice that an admirable institution for 
intirm children, called East Park Home, has Iwen carrying on excellent 
work ever since the inquiries of the School Boai'd, eighteen years ^o, 
brought to light the fact that many such infirm children were lying in 
■wretched homes uncared for and utterly neglected. 

I have referred to remedial efforts as being not only legislative and 
social, but individual. Tou will easily understand how important a 
place this individual sphere occupies. 

Agencies exist, but how often do these agencies languish and 
prove ineffective because neglected childrea are cot brought Into contact 
with them. 

I do uot desire new agencies, nor do I even plead at this stage for 
additional workers in connexion with them, nor for more generous 
support. 

What is chiefly wanted is hearty recognition of such agencies — 
taking full advantage of them — bringing the children into touch with 
lem — and it is here that individual effort comes in. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that I ignore what individual 
fort may do apart altogether from such agencies, in the way of 
and succouring neglected children. Much is being done in a 
luntary and independent manner, and much more may be done ; but 
ie not open to every one to expend the time and money which this 
'olves; while it is open to every one who crosses the path of a 
lected child to direct or lead that little one to the agency most 
itable to its case — to the healing waters which are flowing specially 
for its benefit. 

When Lord Nelson was asked for instruutions on the eve of ono 
of his most celebrated battles, his words were to the effect— "Tou 
cannot go wrong, Hardie, if every vessel lays itself alongside an enemy's 
ship." That should be the spirit of all individual effort — not waiting 
" ir instructions, nor hanging back for directions, but with the agencies, 
ith the force at hand, bombarding existing evils and rescuing the 
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BeFore leaving the subject of remedial measures I wish to mate 
reference to a Bill which hfts been for several years before the House- 
of Cominons, called the Movable Dwellings Bill. It has for oue of its 
objects to bring under some meosare of supervision the thousands of 
vagrant linker children who, with their parents, are roving over the 
length and breadth of the country, do man coring either for their bodies 
or souls. 

I can testify, from my own experience, that i 
districts they are growing up as ignorant as, and \em 
the cattle who graze beside them in the fields, 
intemperance premils in their haunts, and the i 



in certain nual 

i cared for than. 

The grossest 

: absolute miseiy 



' permit I could give most harrowing 



and degnulatio 
rerelations. 

Strange to say, this Bill has lioen blocked time after time by 
members who profess to see in it some intf^rference with the lilierty (^ 
the subject. Save me from such liberty I It is not liberty, it is the- 
groaseat Heenco. 

In cIoMng, let me say that the intrinsic value of nt^leeted children 
is terribly overlooked. They are too often spoken of as " the residuum," 
aa " waifs and strays," or as " gutter children." Such titles may be 
applicable in some degree to their outward appearance, but in no sense 
applies to the truest iind best part of their nature. Every one of them 
is precious in the sight of God, and capable of being moidded and 
fashioned to reflect His image. Look at a little company of such 
children gathered, as X have senn them gathered, in a Day Industrial 
School, under the charge of an experienced female teacher. What 
possibilities for good are there ! What capacities for development ! A 
crust of reserve, and sometimes even duplicity, engendered by former 
adverse influences, may prevail for a time; hut let the diaeipline,- 
although firm, be gentle and f«rbearing, and the training kindly and 
intelligent, and soon the hard shell gets broken ; and there naay be 
found dispositions as sweet, abilities as excellent, and natures as genuina 
as in circles the most favoured. 

How simply and artlessly they bear their hard lot. No word of 
complaint crosses their lips. Sadly and silently they carry their burden. 
In all the thousand cases which have come under ray notice I cannot 
charge my memory with one where a poor child spoke eomplainingly or 
unkindly of father or mother. I may seem to speak of ihem in tenuK 
too glowing, but I firmly believe that when taken in time, e'er yet the 
plastic elements of childhood and youth have become harilened and 
vitiated, there is about such children n receptivity for teaching and 
training, and an appreciation of sympathy and kindness which is full 
of encouragement. 

Let not the nation say " this is no affair of mine." " An English- 
man's house is his castle ; " " an Englishman's child is his own." 
" Away with nil grandmolherly legislation and all pauperising of 
parent.*. " Well, be it so, but do not forget that the children are there, 
whether you will or no. It left alone, neglect and vicious surroundings 
will all loo soon canker and blight their prospects of future usefulness, 
ami inRtcad of fruitbearing trees they will be " pricks in your eyes and 
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thorns in your sides." Happy the nation which makes the care of her 
children one of her chief concerns — ^watches over their interests with 
an eye that never sleeps — succours them in distress — protects them 
from evil — ^fosters and promotes their highest well-being. 
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Les hygi^nistes, les moralistes, les criminalistes memes sont loin 
d'etre d'accord sur le r61e que joue I'instruction dans les crimes, dans 
I'ali^nation mentale et les suicides. 

" A mesure que Tinstruction s'est propagee d'annee en annee, le 
nombre des crimes et des delits s'est accru dans une proportion analogue. 
Les Departements (il s'agit de la France) oii I'instruction est le plus 
repandue, sont ceux qui presentent le plus de crimes, c'est-a-dire- que 
la moralite s'y trouve en degr^ inverse de ^instruction." (Michel.) 

Je n'examinerai pas les procedes de statistique qui ont fait aboutir 
a d'aussi decevants resultats. Je n'en releverai qu'un seul. On prend 
un chiffre determine d'accuses et Ton decouvre que : 

25,000 individus ayant re9u une instruction superieure donnent 
plus de 15 accuses ; 

25,000 sachant lire et ecrire en donnent 6 ; 

25,000 totalement illettres, 5 seulement. 

J'ai bien releve aussi, pour la Belgique, en considerant une periode 
de trente annees — 1856 ik 1885 — une d^croissance r^gulifere bien 
marquee de la criminalite dans le chiffre des accuses denues de toute 
instruction, tandis que la proportion des individus sachant lire et 6crire, 
ou ayant re9u une instruction superieure, augmentait dans un paralle- 
lisme non moins r^gulier. Mais, et il n'en pent etre autrement la ou 
r ignorance disparait, je me suis garde de tirer de ce fait une conclusion 
d^solante. Eneffet, en posant le probleme sur son veritable terrain, en 
prenant pour termes la mesure du d^veloppement de ^instruction dans 
une population pendant une serie de p^riodes determinees, d'une part ; 
et de I'autre, le chiffre des accuses pendant les periodes successives 
correspondantes, nous sommes arrives a montrer, en quelque sorte, 
I'antagonisme existant entre la diffusion de I'instruction et la criminalite. 
Aux resultats des recherches de Michel, Guerry, Dangeville, etc., en 
France, on pent opposer ceux de Villerme, de Bertillon, de Gaillard. 
Villerme fait observer que les Departements ou se trouvent le plus de 
propri^taires aises, en meme temps qu'une bonne instruction primaire, 
sont ceux qui fournissent le moins de crimes de toute esp^ce contre 
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lea perBonsea ct les proiiricteB. Plus encore ; lea tableaux de Bertillon 
et de Guillanl montreut quo plus les homines s'instruiseut plus ila 
Er'ameliorent i ainsi, avaut lf30, on couiptait 1 accuse i7/effre aar 3,l60 
habitauts, 1 leitre i^ur 3,020 — npr^s 1846, on comptait 1 acciisS Ukt^ 

Hur 2,460 babitautu, 1 kUre sur 4,500. 

Voiei couunent ,Dous avons proc&le dans noa recherches. Nona 
ayons, danu uoe pri'tuierc partie, (.'onsiUoi'o, pourhuit periodes succeasivp)^ 
couFOnt de 1832 4 1875, la proportion des liabitauta pour 1 accost da 
chef de crimes capitaux; et, de 1850 a 1885, cells des accuses ds onma 
en gdn^rnl, c'est-lt-dire contre les personnes et les propri^tls. Dans la 
seconde partie, nous avons rfiuni tous lea elements d'appr^ciatJon proprea 
a permettre de mesurer le dSveloppement de I'instmction, on Belgiqoe, 
en nous attacbant si>4cklement a celle qui a'adresse iL la masses tk I'in- 
strui:tion ^tementaire, et en falsant correspondre ces donn^ aux 
periodes envisagees pour la criminality, Nous serons, dans cee 
conuid^rations, aussi bref que les chiffres, 

Nous devons k rextrSme obligeanee de M. Lentz, directeur-general 
au Ministere de la Justice, les documents relatifs tl la eriniinulit^. Les 
chiffrea qui concement I'enBeignement out ix& puises dans les Rapports 
sur I'etat de Tensignement inf^rieur et moyefa ainsi que da.s les AreMrea 
du Ministere de I'instruction pubtique. 

11 importe de faire ressortir les raisons Bp^uiales qui nous ont 
determine a faire figurer S. u6t^ d'uu premier tableau donuant le 
rapport de la population aux accuses de crimes en general, ile 1850 a 
1885, iin second tableau dans lequel est relevee la proportion des 
crimes copitaux seulement, de 1836 a 1875. Ce proc^d4 s'imposait a la 
rigueur des deductions que nous visions. En eSet, le legislateur de 1867 
a Boutrait i. la competence des cours d'assises un certain nombre de 
crimes, en sorte que, pour la coinparaisou utricte de la p^riode de 1868 h 
1875 aux p^riodes anterieures, il couvenait de baser cette comparaison 
jusqu'en 1875 sur les crimes A I'^gard desquels la legislation eat rest^e 
la mfiuiR, tels que le meurtre, I'assassinat, I'empoisonnement, le parricide, 
I'infanticide. 
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Quand on considere dans le tableau I, la marche de la criminalite 
g^nerale de 1850 a 1885, on y voit une progression deseendante trfes 
marquee, sauf pour la periode de 1856 k 1860 qui accuse une legere 
augmentation sur la prec^dente, 4. Cet accroissement n'interesse pas les 
crimes capitaux, car si I'on jette les yeux sur la periode correspondante 
du tableau II, on verra qu'il ne porte pas sur les crimes les plus graves 
dent la diminution est rest^e constante. 

Dans la periode suivante la decroissance est considerable de part et 
d'autre. 

Elle ne le parait pas moins de 1868 k 1875, si Ton s'en rapporte au 
tableau 1 : 1 accus6 de crime general pour 37,309 habitants au lieu de 1 pour 
27,971. Mais il convient de faire observer qu'une partie de ce resultat 
doit ^tre reportee a ce fait qu'un certain nombre de crimes justiciables 
des cours d'assises, ont ete soustraits a la competence de celles-ci par le 
legislateur de 1867. C'est ce dont temoigne le tableau IT, qui accuse 
une augmentation dans les crimes graves atteignant environ 6 %. Mais 
si nous comparons, depuis la reforme du Code p^nal, la periode quin- 
quennale aux deux precedentes^ 1868 a 1875 et 1876 a 1880, nous voyons 
que le nombre des accuses juges par les cours d'assises a de nouveau tres 
sensiblement diminue. (Dans les provinces de Flandre occidentale, de 
Brabant et de N"amur pour les' crimes contre les proprietes particu- 
lierement; dans celle de Luxembourg, pour les crimes contre les 
personnes ; dans celles d' Anvers, de Hainaut et de Li^ge pour les crimes 
contre les personnes et les proprietes a la fois.) 

Ajoutons enfin que de I'examen des six periodes qui divisent les 
32 annees de 1836 a 1867, il resulte que la proportion moyenne des 
accuses traduits annuellement devant les cours d'assises pour crimes 
capitaux, a constamment diminu^, sauf dans la periode de 1846-1849. 
Mais il est a noter que troisde ces quatre annees, 1846, 1847, 1848, ont 
ete marquees par une longue et forte crise industrielle et alimentaire. 

Soit done que Ton considere de 1850 a 1885 le rapport a la popula- 
tion des accuses de crimes g^neraux, soit de 1832 a 1875 celui des 
crimes capitaux,. ilse degage de I'analyse a laquelle nous venons de nous 
livrer ce fait general d'une diminution progressive et, a tr^s i^eu pres 
constante, de la criminalite. 

Les rapports differentiels qui marquent de part et d'autre entre elles 
les periodes successives consid6rees peuvent etre etablis dans les relations 
suivantes : — 
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Ou voit les progr^s realises lorsqu'on prend les extremes : — 
Pour les crimes capitaux^ de 1836 a 1839, un accus^ sur 70,141 hab, 

1868 a 1875 „ „ „ 102,523 „ 
„ en gineraly de 1850 a 1855 „ „ „ 18,452 „ 

de 1881 i, 1885 „ , 40,367 
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iNSTRrCTIO."*. 

Pour procMer avec rigueur dans la compamison de la raarchi 
de la criminality d'une part, de I'iastmction de I'autre, uous devroni 
prendre notre point de deport a la periode 1846 a 1849. Toioi 
pourqnoi. 

AvJint 16 uns il ne se comroet que tr^ except ion nellemeut no 
crime. D'aprSs lea i-eleves de la justice criminelle de 1856 a 1875, on 
peut etablir I'^helle suivante des iges : — 

De 16 a 21 auB, 9 % d'accuB^e. 

De 21 k 25 „ 14 % ^M 

De 26 & 30 „ 21 % ^1 

De 30 a 35 „ 15 7^ „ ^| 

De 35 a 40 et de 40 & 45 a 
Ce n'eat guere qu'a partir de 16 ) 
criminel. Or I'orgftnisation s^rieuse et legale de I'enscignement eli- 
mentaire en Belgique a et6 inaugur^e par la loi de 1842. Si nous 
consid^roua que Tenfuiit abaudomie I'^cole primaire vers onze ou doaie 
ana, nous voyona que I'influenoe de I'enBeignement n'a pu eonimencer a 
Uiire sentir ses effets avant la periode sua indiquee. 

L'enseigoement Slementaire se donue en Belgique dans des ^colea 
priniaires inf^eures et primaires aup4rieurea, dites mo^fennes ; dans des 
^coles d'adoltea ou primairea du soir. Les unes sont offioielles, lea 
autres adoptees et inspectees par I'administration publique ; d'autres 
eniin sont libres, laiques ou religieuses, 

Nous prendrons comme 6l^ment9 d'appreciation, le nombre pro- 
gressif des ecoles et des ^ISvea ; les cbiitres correspondants des do- 
penses ; le degre d' instruction des jeunes gens appeles au tirage au sort 
et incorpores. 
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De rinspection de ces tableaux ressortent les deductions sommaires 
snivaDtes i — 

£n 1854, le nombre d'4coles primaires etait de 5,198; ea 1889, il 
s'^levait 4 5,857. Les chiffres respectifs des membres du persoonel 
euseiguant, inetituteure et institutrices, furent de 8,807 et de 11,863, 
Les depeoses occasionuees par I'instructioD fl^meiitaire qui, en 1842, 
aonee de la promiilgatioD de la loi, comportaieut 2,651,639 frs., 
absorbaient, en 1875, la somine de 19,820,017 frs., et atteigoaient, en 
1888, celle de 27,328,549 frs. pour lei »eules icoles offictellea ou adoptees. 
Je ue parte pas des anodes 1881 et 1883, iieodant lesquetlea ont ete 
faites-de fortes d^penses extraordinaires. 

Qoant aux icoles primaires superieures, les somuies allouees par lea 
ponvoira publics, en 1860, ae chiffraient par 455,436 frs. Cetle aomnie 
s'^levBit, en 1888, h. pres de 3,000,000. A la pi-emi&re epoque, 7,745 
Sieves les fr^quentaient ; en 1888, ellea en comptaieut 20,404, dont 
I3,S25 gardens, 7,079 fiUes, y compris les eiifanta des sections prepara- 
toires, Sqairalant aui icoles primaires inlerieiirea. 

La statistique officielle nous appreud que deduction faite des 
«nfants eu dessous de 7 ans — soit prea de 1 million de la population du 
Boyaume — le nombre d'habitants sathant lire et ecrire, s'eleraat eu 
1866 a 2,279,090, atteignait, en 1880, Ic ehiftre de 3,187,630. Ces deux 
donuees, mises en regard de la population en general, fournisseut, pour 
1866, la proportion de 58 "/o ; pour 1880, celle de 70 °l^. 

Mais pour bien preciser la progression marquee, continue et Bans 
oscillation de la diffusion de I'instruetion elemontaire en Belgique, nous 
ne pouvona prendre de meilleure base que celle du degre (i'instruction, 
officiellement constat^, dea jeunes gens incorpor^s dans rarmee a la 
.Hoite du tirage au sort. 
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De 1850 le thifre des igooraots est tombe, en 1883, de 44-15 k 
18-49. 

Le ebiffre des accuses devant les coure d'ussises en 1850, tombe, en 
18S3, de 1 siir 18,453 i 1 sur 40,367. 

Xels Bont Ics points extremes des deux lignes, dont le trac4 
diugraimiiutiijue reproduit les poiutK intermediuires. 

II ne manque pas d'auteurs qui affirment que la cirilisation 
KOgmente le nombre de fous ; que I'alienation mentale et la diTersite de 
ees formes eont en raison directe du degr6 de civilisation d'un penple. 
Prises dans un sens absolu, cea propositions sont fauases. On confond 
les awjdents de la eiTilisation avec la civilisation elle-meme. La civili- 
sation n'a rien i voir dans nos emotions cherch^es, dans les tripotagea 
financiers, dans les catastrophes commerciales ou industrielles, dans 
I'ftlcooliBBtion d'un peuple. Nous n'avons pas ii nous arreter sur lea 
^Idiuents qui la eonstituent, n'aj-ftDt a envisager qu'un seul d'entre eux, 
I'instmction r^pandue dans les masses, 

n ne partiit [hls, i, premiere vue, que nous puissions appliquer, vis-ik- 
vis do I'ali^iiation mentale, a I'avantage de 1' instruction, les deductions 
iinxquelleB nous sonimes arrives en la mettant en regard de la 
criminalite. 

1" De 1835 i\ 1878 I'alienation mentale a auivi un mouvetnent 
ascendant en Belgique, uue seule p^riode exceptee : — 

1836, «n R!i6ni5 sur 816 habitants. 1858, u» alien^ sur 714 habitwita. 
1842 „ „ 727 „ 1868 „ „ 594 „ 

1853 „ „ 920 „ 1878 „ „ 547 „ 

2" Les renseignementa fournis sur les ali^nes st^questree dans lea 
u^es, nous apprennent qiie le nombre des ali^n^s instruits est plus 4iev6 
que celni des illettrea : la proportion serait de 58 -4 °/o des premiers, de 
41 '6 °/q des seconds. 

3' Enfin parmi les ali^nes des villes, on rencontre 62-4'*/^ da 
lettris, tandis que dans les campagnes cenx-ci n'entrent que dans 1a 
proportion de 55 °/o- 
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Harohe dee orimeB g^nfiraui rapportSe & 2,000,000 popalation: -. 

Marclie des Crimea fiapitanx rappoitfio ik 3,000,000 popnlatioD! J 

Maiclie de rioBlruction aSmenture rapportfo & 10 °/„ d'icoliers but _U 

popnlatioii: ;;;;;;:[:: 

Mardie dn degrf d^instiuctioD de« milioiena sscliant lire et fcrire en 100 jeunas ' 

gem kppeUs tons 1«« drapeani ! ■■- 



de medecln 
cas d'alienatioQ 






Le premier point a toutG la brutiilite d'lin fait dcquis. 
la valeur du deuxieine. 

Si rinstraetion entre pour um: part Jana lea causes productricea de 
I'alienation mentale, on doit rencontrer uu fort contiugetit d'ali^n^ 
peudaut ou daus les quelquos anuees qui stuveot la periods des etudes 
a toua les degr^s. D'lipris le uhiffre de 10,020 alienes recenses en 
1878, nous avo s etnbli la gradation suivante : — 

Denioius de 10 ans, 5-3. De 20 a 30 bob, 143*7. 

Del0 5 20 „ 38-3. „ 40 4 50 „ 174-4. 

An deli de 60 „ 77-7. „ 30 i 40 „ 198-2. 

De 50^60 „ 130-7. 

Le F' Guialaiu, de Gtand, daus aa lougue carrie 
d'alieniste, n'a paa pu conatater au dela d'uae trentaine 
imputables aux seules preoccupations intellectuelles, ioleressant d'ailleors 
pour une forte part des etudiante au moment des i^preuves de I'examen, 
Encore parnii eux a'en trouvait-il de predisposes h6ri5ditairemeiit oit 
victimes d'un siirmenage voulu plutfit que de I'^tude. 

Ke voit-on pas d'apres notro tableau que la plus forte proportion 
d'alieaes appartieot aux ilgea oil les revers se produisent et se font le 
plus vivemcnt sentir ; ou les vices et les passiona atteiguent leur 
maximum de d^veloppement P 

Mai.s Dous alloDB montrer directement qu'en bonne logique la pro- 
portiou qui attribue le moindre contingent d'ulieuea aux illettres doit 
6tre renvejsee. Lorsqu'on veut faire la part de I'inalruction dans le 
d^veloppenient de I'alienation mentale, U importe d'eliminer de l'6qua- 
tion lee eufants ages de nioins de 7 ans, Icsquela ne savent encore ni lire 
ni ^crire ; puis les idiots de naisaance. 

Des 10,021 alienes recenses en 1878: h 

5,519 n'avaient pas re^u la moindre instruction ; ^M 

3,533 possedaient un certain degre d'instruction j ^M 

824 avaieu acquis une instruction plus elevee ou eup^rienW" 
145 n'ont pu Stre juges. 
Des 5,519 illettres, doivent Stre deduita 1,501 idiots de naissance, ce 
qui reduit a 4,018 le chiffre des premiers 

Maintenaut la [Kipulatiou ilu Boyaume, d'apres le recensement 
general de 1880, s'elevait a 5,520,009 liabitanta, se repartissant, d'apres 
les calculs, en : — 

Enfauts de moins de 7 uns 
ComplStement illettres 
Sachant lire et ecrire ou pourvus t 
struction plus compl&te 
Oes temies determines, lea resultats sont 
Alienes absolument illettres 

„ d'instruction plus ou moins < 
Quant a la troisi^me proposition, a savoir que pormi les alienee des 
villeson rencontre plus de lettres, 62 °j^, que dans les campagnes, 55 %, 
nous ferons observer que I'ecart est produit non seulement par le chiSer 
des lettr^ proportionnellement plus eleve a la ville qu'fi la cumpagQe> 
nais pur les agitations de la vie urbaine. Ainst- voit-on, au rapport 



966,228 
1,306,127 



3,187,630 



1-54 



I 
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de Guislain, notamment, I'alienation mentale moins frequc^nte dans la 
classe du clerge que parini la population des villes. On en pent dire 
autant au profit de la classe des rentiers et des propnetaires. La raison 
de ee fait reside a la fois dans F instruction des individus jointe a 
I'absence des agitations de I'esprit et des soucis de la vie. 

Les causes les plus frequentes de developpement de I'alienation 
mentale en Belgique n'ont rien a voir avec I'instruction. En premiere 
ligne se prrsente I'alcoolisme. De 1877 a 1881 inclus, la statistique 
releve que le nombre de sujets sortis gueris ou amendes des asiles est 
Teste en proportion des entrees, tandis que celui des alienes alcoolises 
s'y est accru de 100, soit de 399 a 498. Viennent ensuite les chagrins 
de famille, les emotions vives, la jalousie, la haine, Fambition, les 
amours cortrariees, les deceptions de toute espece, les exc^s de veilles, 
les remords de conscience, les peches imaginaires, Texaltation religieuse, 
'etc. 

Partout on voit dominer des penchants, des sentiments, des passions ; 
mais non les lumieres de I'intelligence. 

La progression ascendante des suicides, en Belgique, n'est pas moins 
marquee que celle de I'alienation mentale. Et ici encore, on a voulu 
^tablir un rapprochement avec le developpement de I'instruction. 

De 1866 a 1880 le nombre des suicides a gagne le taux de 157 par 
mille. En considerant deux periodes distantes de 15 annees, 1850 a 1860 
ct 1876 a 1880, nous trouvons pour la premiere une moyenne annuelle de 
^,036 suicides ; pour la seconde, de 4,824 (^Statistique du Ministere de la 
mfitstice). En mettant les chiffres bruts en rapport avec la population 
du K-oyaume (recensement general de 1856 d'une part, et les deux 
x-ecensenients generaux de 1876 et 1880 d'autre part), nous pouvons 
i^tablir les deux proportions suivantes: de 1850 a 1860, suicides 0*67 ; 
-de 1876 a 1880, zU 0-88. 

Les deux periodes ci-dessus mentionnees comportent 5,448 suicides, 
-<lont les causes principales se repartissent ainsi (en 1,000) : — 
Alienation mentale, monomanie, delire, derangement 

des f acultes intellectuelles ... 345 

Chagrins domestiques - - - 94 

Ivrognerie - - - - - 92 

Chagrin et desespoir - - - 71 
Misere, perte de fortune, d'emploi, derangement 

d'affaires - - - - 48 

Amour contrarie - - - - - 18 

Debauche - - - - - 14 

Causes diverses - - - - - 77 

Causes non determinees - - - . 240 

Si Ton met a part les individus qui ont attente a leur existence 
<laus la folic, dans un acces d'ivresse, dans un paroxysme de douleur 
j>hysique ou morale, dans un moment de supreme desespoir — suicides 
Hon pr^medites — on ne se trouve plus en presence que de gens atteints 
de quelque emotion maladive, de quelque passion ou en proie a la 

t p. 2124. K 
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debauche. Ces etats memes ne proc^dent pas de rinstructioUy mais de 
certaines conditions economiques, sociales ou d'une education faussde. 

Loin de contribuer au d^veloppement du suicide, rinstruction est 
au contraire, lorsqu'elle est jointe k une saine education, le seul frein 
a opposer a nos tendances, k nos sentiments, a nos passions. Le suicide 
est (le toute antiquity. On le retrouve chez toutes les nations, mSme 
chez les plus denuees d'instruction, et cela avec une frequence qui, i 
certaines periodes, atteignait et depassait ce que nous voyons de nos jours. 

Incriminer instruction et meme la civilisation, autant vaut accuser 
d'etre homicides la vapeur, par ce qu'elle fait explosion, I'electricit^, par 
ce qu'elle foudroie. 



The development of the Beformatory and Industrial School 

System in England. 



BY 



Colonel Lenox Prendergast, J.P., Chairman of the Industrial Schools 

Committee of the London School Board. 



♦'•'♦ 



Fifty years ago our criminal children were sent to the common 
gaols. They went in for their first faults, and came out familiar with 
evil. If the way in which a people treats its children is the measure 
of its civilisation, certainly our condition and instincts were not high. 

About the year 1848, some individual efforts were made to 
introduce a system of farm-schools for the treatment of juvenile 
offenders, adopting and following out the plans and ideas of M. Demetz 
which were being carried out at Mettray in France, under the i^rovision 
of the French peace code, by which offenders under 16 years of age are 
held to have acted " sans discernement," that is, without sufficient 
knowledge of right and wrong, and to require correctional training 
rather than penal treatment. The Mettray system meant faith in the 
power of kindness to win confidence, and of trust to create trustworthi- 
ness. The effort to work out the Mettray plans and principles upon an 
English footing received much encouragement from the countenance 
and assistance of one who always used his great position to further the 
well-being of our people. I allude to Prince All^ort, the Prince Consort 
of the Queen. 

The first awakening to a higher sense, produced the Eeformatory 
Schools Acts. We had come to see, and statesmen had been found to 
promote legislation in order to provide, that even in treating criminal 
adults our penal system ought to be penitential; so much more in 
treating criminal children the system ought to Iw reformatory. The 
necessary Acts of Parliament having been passed, a department depending 
on the Home Office was formed, under which for long years Mr. 
Sydney Turner formed the outlines of our Refonnatory School system. 
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That gentleman had for some years been working out the adoption of the 
Mettray system to this country's wants, and no one had greater practical 
experience to offer to a Government department dealing with what was 
after all a fresh departure in the treatment of juvenile crime. He was 
convinced, he tells us, that nothing has been more certainly demonstrated 
in the practical development of the reformatory system than that 
juvenile crime has comparatively little to do with any special depravity 
of the offender, and very much to do with parental neglect and bad 
example ; he therefore utilised as far as possible schools which, while 
assisted and superintended by the State, are essentially conducted and 
controlled by voluntary management. This distinguishing feature of the 
English system he publicly stated, after an experience at the Home 
Office of 20 years, was in his opinion one of the keystones of its 
success. 

Another and most important element of success must here be 
touched upon, and I shall use Mr. Sydney Turner's own words in 
describing how, in this department of education, what is called the 
religious difficulty has been dealt with in these schools under the Home 
Office to the satisfaction of all concerned. He says, " Reformatory 
" training is of necessity essentially based upon religious influences. 
" Little permanent impression can be made unless a sense of religious 
" duty is aroused, and religious affections awakened. Mere secular 
** instruction, and mere formal and dogmatic religious instruction, have 
" not much result. In many cases the young offenders who enter 
** reformatory schools have had a fair share of these, can read, write, 
*' and cypher, and are familiar with the technical forms and expressions 
of a catechism. They need to have the motives, feelings, and actions 
of Christianity brought home to them in plain personal teaching, and 
** their interest in these awakened ; and the teachers and superintendents 
" of the schools need to be at full liberty, as well as to have the personal 
** capacity and disposition, to do this as the occasion offers, without the 
** restrictions which the formal regulations of a time table, and the 
*' cautionary provisions necessary for strictly public and rate-supported 
" institutions should impose. The provisions of both the Reformatory 
" and Industrial Schools Acts involve, indeed, that the schools be in a 
** certain degree denominational, as they secure for the children in 
** them, when desired, the instruction of ministers of their own 
" persuasion where they are not of the same religious denomination as 
" that to which the school belongs, and the conditions imposed in the 
" rules approved by the Secretary of State protect the children from 
** being taught or required to learn the distinctive formula of any section 
*' of the Christian church but that to which they or their parents belong ; 
*' but the voluntary element in the management of the schools has 
" effectually removed any practical difficulty, combining men of various 
** views and denominations on their committees, ensuring freedom of 
" religious teaching, and keeping this essentially to the plain founda- 
** tions of practical scriptural instruction in the Protestant schools, and 
'* allowing the Roman Catholic children, who form so large a proportion 
** of the inmates, to be provided with schools appropriate to themselves, 
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" and instructed £ully in the requitemeuts of their own church." And 

the present Inspector of Keformatory and Indnatriul Schools more 

recently corrohoi-ates Mr. Turner's views. He says, " The great elemeut 

" of .luccess in tliosn schools is without doubt the combination of 2<q! 

" voluntary managing committees and Govemmeot supervision and J 

" support." "KeligiouM education goes hand-in-hand with secular in j 

" all our schools, as it always must do if real reformation is aimed at._ 

" Roman Catholic children are geuerally sent to schools of their owo.mzML'vli 

" persuasion, but where they are committed to schools under Protestant;^ .«::a9 

" management it is always insisted on that their own clergymen shallffjr.aadl 

" have access to them at stated times, and in schools where there are any\^.xrMij 

" number of Cathohc children one of the under-masters is always a>% ^ 

" Cathohc." ■ 

The niuulier of reformatory Hchoola at the beginning was small. XJ^-*1 
It steadily increased, as the benefit of the treatment was tested an<E> *=■! 
proved by the steady diminution of committals of children for hrwiehe^^^-'? 
of the law, as is shown in the returns year by year : for instance, in 186Ii ^3* 
there were committed to prison in England 7,373 boys and 1,428 girls^^«% 
total S,801 ; in 1890 the return shows 3,456 boys and 41G gh'ts, total 
■3,872. 

The reformatory schools having at last been established, it soon*::^ 
"became evident that such an institution, with all it wise mitigaljons,^^ 
was after all a penal system, and the poor childi'en committed by*^- 
magistrales for trifling thefts were marked for life with a stigma. 

To remedy this the Industrial Schools Acts were passed, and the^^ 
wise mercy of this further mitigation has become manifest every year. -— 
No stigma attaches to a child carefully brought up in an industrial—- 
. school. They were not really responsible for their childish offences. 
The vices, or negligence, or crueltj' of their parents, were the original- 
cause of their faults. 

The State, then, having awakened to a sense of itu dutr 
towards the neglected portion of the juvenile population, and having 
proiided macliinery by which institutions were forthcoming for the re- 
ception of the children, a further impulse to the beneficent work wa» 
given in the years 1870 and 1876 by provision in the Elementary Edu- 
cation Acts of thoafe years for school hoarils to carry out The Industrial 
Schools Acts of 1866. This was effected by constituting them the 
" local authoiity " within their districts, under the misleading title of 
" Prison authority " ; and, as soon as they liave formally assumed the 
position thus given to them under the ActH, they may (1) contribute to 
the maintenance of children sent at their instance to voluntary industrial 
schools, (2) may contribute towards the cost of the establishment, or the 
alteration, enlargement, or rebuilding of voluntary industrial schools, 
(3) may establish industrial schoola of their own. 

They are also empowered to appoint officers to bring children befon 
ft magistrate in order to their being sent to an industrial school. 

Eeformalory and Industrial Schools are essentially distinct in 
ijharacter, and governed by distinct Acts of Parliament ; a school cannot 
at the same time be both a certified industrial school and a certified 
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reformatory school. The county industrial schools, formerly maintained 
by the magistrates, by recent enactments have become institutions under 
the county councils. 

The Treasury contributes towards the custody and maintenance of 
offenders in reformatory, and of children in industrial, schools on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State ; but the contribution is so 
small that, unless a local authority makes up the amount to 7*. a week, 
justice cannot be done to the children, and it is optional with that 
authority to undertake the necessary duty. It was only after the 
working of Education Acts had revealed the importance of dealing with 
this class of children in the great towns, that an impetus was given to 
gathering these children into the schools according to the provisions of 
the Industrial Schools Acts. The School Board for London, shortly 
after its creation, assumed the duties thus conferred by these Acts of 
Parliament, and when we consider that the population of the Metro- 
politan area exceeds that of the whole of Scotland, their working of the 
Acts may be considered a good sample of what is being done generally 
to carry out these Acts. 

The following are the classes of children sent to industrial 
schools : — 





Section XIV. 


Section XV. 


Section XVI. 


Age. 


Under 14. 


Under 12. 


Under 14. 


De 

scrip- 
tion 
of 
Of- 
fence. 


1 . Begging or receiving alms. 

2. Found wandering, and not 

having any home or settled 
place of abode, or proper 
guardianship, or visible 
means of subsistence. 

3. Found destitute, either be« 

ing an orphan, or having 
a surviving parent under- 
going penal servitude. 

4. Frequenting the company of 

reputed thieves. 


Where the child is 
charged with an 
offence punishable 
by imprisonment, 
but has not been 
convicted of felony. 


Where the parent 
or step-parent 
represents that he 
is nuable to con^ 
trol the child, and 
that he desires 
that the child be 
seDt to an indusi. 
trial school. 



By the provisions of the Industrial Schools Acts Ajnendment Act, , 
1880, there are added to the above descriptions of children liable to be 
sent to industrial schools under Section XIV. of the Industrial Schools 
Act, 1866, the following descriptions, namely : — 

Lodging, living, or residing with common or reputed prostitutes, 
or in a house resided in or frequented by prostitutes for the 
purpose of prostitution. 

Frequenting the company of prostitutes. 

A child may also be sent to an industrial school under Section 12 
of the "Elementary Education Act of 1876," where an attendance order 
has not been complied with, and where the parent satisfies the Court 
that he has used all reasonable efforts to compel the child to attend 
school. 
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Section IV* 



Children sent by the School Board for London to Industrial 
Schools, — Children sent duriny twelve months ended Lady-day j 1890. 

—The folloAnng table shows the number of children sent to industrial 
schooLs under sections of the Industrial Schools Acts and of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1876, during the twelve months ended 
Ladv-diiv, 1890:— 



Industrial Schools Act, 186G. 


Industrial 
Schools Acts 
Amendment 
. Act, 1880. 


Elementary 
Education 
Act, 1876. 




Sections 
XIV.— XV. 


Section 
XVL 


Total 


529 

1 


59 


18 


336 


942 



These figures include the children sent to Board industrial schools, 
as well as to schools under voluntary management. 

Children sent since 1871. — The following table shows, for each 
calendar year since 1871 to 1886 inclusive, for the fifteen months ended 
2oth March 1888, and for the years ended 25th March 1889 and 1890, 
the number of children who have been sent under the above-named 



sections : — 
















Industrial 


T 3 


Elementary Edu- 






Schools Act, 1866. 


Indus- 
trial 


cation Act, 1876. 










Schools 
Acts 

Amend- 
ment 
Act. 






Year. 






Section 


Section 


TotaL 




Sections 
XIV.— 


Section 
XVI. 


XII., 
following 


XIT., 

following 






XV. 




1880. 


upon 


upon 




# 






XI. (1). 


XI. (2). 




1871 - . - - 


176 


4 


mmm^m 


— __ 




180 


.1872 - 


287 


22 




— — 


~- 


309 


1873 - - - - 


527 


138 


__^ 


— 


• _ 


665 


1874 - 


442 


154 


— 


— 


— 


596 


1875 - - . - 


422 


286 


— 


— 


— 


708 


1876 - 


510 


288 


— 


— 


— 


798 


1877 - . - - 


573 


199 


— 


6 


2 


780 


1878 - . - 


519 


170 


— 


54 


2 


745 


1879 - . - - 


491 


129 


— 


244 


1 


865 


1880 - 


386 


68 


— 


239 


— 


693 


1881 - . - - 


417 


59 


7 


315 


1 


799 


1882 - - - 


341 


75 


7 


240 


10 


673 


1883 - - - - 


447 


97 


50 


279 


14 


887 


1884 - 


397 


74 


47 


238 


2 


758 


1885 . . - - 


369 


50 


28 


508 


.^ 


955 


1886 - 


388 


52 


7 


525 


1 


973 


15 months ended 25th 


520 


68 


16 


541 


11 


1,156 


March 1888. 














Yeur ended 25th March 


527 


71 


11 


450 


_ 


1,059 


1889. 














Do. 1890 - 


529 


59 


18 


336 


— 


942 


Totals • 


8,968 


2,063 


191 


8,975 


44 


14,541 
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Industrial Schools Act, 1866: — 

Sections XIV. and XV. - . - - 8,268 

Section XVI. ----- 2,063 

Industrial Schools Acts Amendment Act, 
1880:— 
Section I. - - - ,« 

Elementary Education Act, 1876 : — 

Section XII., following upon Section XI. (1) 3,975 
Section XII., following upon Section XI. (2) 44 

Grand total - - • 



— 10,331 



— 191 



— 4,019 



14,541 



Of this total number there remained in the schools at Lady-day 
last 2,619 children. 

In addition to the 14,541 cases which have been sent to industrial 
schools at the instance of the Board, the Committee have inquired 
into 14,245 further cases, which have been mainly disposed of as 
follow : — Some were sent to industrial schools, irrespectively of the 
Board ; some were referred to parish authorities, some were referred to 
the Reformatory and Refuge Union, and some were referred to the 
Divisional Committees of the Board for action undey the byelaws or the 
Elementary Education Act of 1876, &c. 

Contributio7is to Voluntary Lidustrial Schools {Maintenance). — 
Before the Board send a child to a school under voluntary management, 
there must be an arrangement with the managers of the school. The 
Board have agreements with 38 industrial schools for boys, and with 21 
industrial schools for girls in various parts of the country. 

[A copy of the usual form of agreement is given in the Appendix.] 

The following table shows the scale of payments made to the volun- 
tary industrial schools for the various classes of children. Briefly, it 
may be stated that, as a general rule, the Board contribution supple- 
ments the Treasury contribution, so as to make a total grant to the 
school of 7^. per child per week, except in the cases of training ships 
where the total grant is made up to a sum of 8*. per week per child :— 



Board Contributions. 



Industrial Schools 
Act, 1866. 



XIV. 



XV. 



XVI. 



Elementary 

Education 

Act, 1876. 



XI.(1) 



XI.(2) 



Treasury Contributions. 



Industrial Schools 
Act, 1866. 



XIV. 



XV. 



XVI. 



Elementary 
Education 
Act, 1876. 



XI.(1) 



XI.(2) 



Age 6 to 10 

«10 „ 15 

OTcr 16 - 



„ having com- 
pleted 4 years of 
detention. 



8. d. 
4 


8, d, 

4 


8, d. 
5 


8, d, 
5 


8, d. 
3 6 


8. d. 
3 


8, d, 
3 


8. d. 
2 


8.d. 
2 


3 6t 


3 6t 


5 


6 


8 6 


3 6* 


3 6* 


2 


2 


3 6t 


3 6t 


5 


5 


3 6 


3 6* 


3 6* 


2 


2 


4 


4 


5 


5 


3 6 


8 


3 


2 


2 



8, d. 

3 6 

3 a 

3 6 

3 6 



* lu cases of schools certified before 1872, this amount is 5f. 
t In cases of schools certified before 1872, this amount is 28, 



1S2 



Secttonl 



Contributions to Voluntary Industrial Schonh {Buildiitff*)^ 
During the earlier years of (lie BoarJ it, whs found tliat the number fl 
places available in .voliinlarj' imUistrial jjchools iras insufEeieut. The 
Board accordingly took atlvantage of the power to eontrihiite toward* 
the establishment, nltemtion, or enlargement of voLmitary industrial 
schools, so as to secure places to which children might, at their inslancpr 
be sent by the magistrates. The tatal amount so contributed has beeii 
8,450A to 12 Hchools, with the result that, at present, 720 plac 
reserved for the Board. 

Industrial Schools under the Management of the Boari, 
The Board have established three inrtustrial schools, namely : — 

(a) The Hcliool at Brentwood, Essex ; (i) the training sliip^ 
" Shaftesbury," Ijnng off GrnyK, Essex ; (c) the two schools at Upton 
House, Urswick Roa<l, Homerton, and at Highbury. 

The Brentwood Industrial School. — Tliis school is cerlified for 
100 Protestant boys. 

The following are the particulars of the annual cost per head for 
the year ended on the 25tli March 1890 :— 

Average number maintained, 102 : £ s. d, 

ml cost per bead, including salaries - Gros,s - 28 19 10| 



Average weekly cost for provis 



Gros,s ■ 
Nett 
Officers ■ 
Bovs 



7 1 

n 



The corresponding figures for the previous year were as follow :- 

Average number maiutained, 102; £, *. d. 

Annual cost per head, including salaries - Orns.s - 25 16 4 
„ „ ,. - Nett - 17 7 9^ 

Average weekly cost for provisionM - Officers - 10 6 

„ „ „ - Boys - 2 3J 

The above fignres show an increase in the annual gross cost per 
head of 3/. 3s. 6Jrf., and in the nett cost per head of 4/. 19*. SJrf. 

The " Shaftesbury" Ship.~-T\im ship is certified for 500 boys (of 
which number 100 may be Boman Catholics), who must be between 
ages of 12 and 14 on admission. 

The following are the particulars of the nnnuul cost per head for 
year ended on the 25th March 18S0 :— 

Average number maintaine<l, 395 : 

Annual cost per head, including salaries 



Average weekly cost for provisions 

.. B( 

The cori'Csponding figures for the previous yea 
Average number maintained, 345: 
Annual cost per head, including salaries - Gi 
» - N 

Average weekly cost for provision 



Nett 
Officers 



Oifieers 
Bovs 



28 3 lOi 
19 18 2^ 

11 4 

3 1| 
< follow : — 

£ s. rf. 

2G 9 9J 

18 11 3 

10 1 

2 5i 



Tlte annual gross cost lias increased by 1/, 14j. OJrf. per lieaii, and 
the nett cost by ll. 6». lljrf. per head. 
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Similar details in regard to truant schools will be given when we 
come to treat of cases dealt with under the Education Act. 

Having got the children into the schools, the important duty then 
follows, not only of instructing them, but also of providing means for 
putting them out in life. Industrial training, which is so prominent a 
feature in these schools, enabled the inmates to get a start, and a home- 
less, friendless lad with such capital at his disposal, was able somewhat to 
hold his own in competition with the general population. The extension, 
however, of technical instruction in the elementary schools of the 
country cannot but interfere to some extent with the necessary duty 
of placing out these children ; and it has been the object of recent 
legislation, though it is not yet in practical operation, to enable those 
answerable for these institutions to emigrate and to apprentice the 
children on whom so much time and care has been expended. 

The mercantile marine, which should take many of the boys on 
board the training ships, has of recent years, owing to the decline in 
the shipping trade, the substitution of donkey engines on board sailing 
ships for hand labour in hauling ropes and the like, become an uncertain 
source of disposing of the lads. And the recent labour troubles 
contribute not a little to the difficulty, since amongst the workmen 
there is a jealousy of boy -labour as lowering the rate of wages, to say 
nothing of the desire so prevalent amongst them, that none but members 
of the union should be taken on in the workshops and on board 
the ships. 

Truant-schools, being of comparatively recent introduction, it may, 
perhaps, be well to describe somewhat in detail the circumstances that 
have brought them into existence. 

We have seen the class of children who are inmates of reformatory 
and ordinary industrial schools, and both contemplate a permanent 
separation of the child from its old haunts. Mere truancy may be the 
result of want of sufficient control in a respectable home, and, if dealt 
with early enough, may be cured by a temporary sojourn under strict 
authority. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1876 gave power to send a 
child to an industrial school for non-attendance at school, and one 
section of it empowers the managers of industrial schools to license 
children so sent to live out of such schools after a short detention, not 
less than a month, conditionally on the children so licensed attending 
certified efficient schools as day scholars. A special class of industrial 
schools for the temporary treatment of boys away from their homes has 
come into existence in'several of the large towns of England ; and, as my 
own experience is confined to London, the remarks now made would refer 
chiefly to what is being done in London for the child population belonging 
to the elementary schools generally, and not to board schools only. 

In London we have two truant-schools located in buildings 
• specially constructed for the purpose and fitted with all recent improve- 
ments. They are buildings of the first class. Owing to the ^^ 
period of detention contemplated in these schools, and to the oonsti 



strict Hoperviaion coDse(]aentlf n^inin^ a large staff lias lo be maintained 
in tbem. Three hours daily ore giT«D U> school work ; efforts are made 
to interest the hom in their lea^n^ and to utoae them to he as little 
irksome as possible by making the MJioolroom the most cheerful room in 
the house. The lessons are of a very elementary eharacter ; the children 
fi-om their previous iiTE^ukr attentluDce at school, being oecessarily very 
backward. An hour and a half is allowed for recreation, and the tinra 
not otherwise occupied in ilrill. The boys are taken on Sundays to the 
nearest chureh (the Bomaa Catholics to their own place of worship 
under the charge of an ussiijtaat schoolmaster of their own faith), and 
Uiey are allowed a walk once a week beyonil the preeincts of the schooL 
The average cost of food per week, is 2*. id. for ooch boy. On admission, 
each child is provided with a pluia working suit, his owD clothes being 
meanwliile fumigated, and, as far as possible, mended and put aside, to 
he resumed on quitting the school. The schools are nniler the 
management of the Indufitrial Schools Committee of the Boaid; and in 
describing this part of the work, I am using the words of Mrs. WestJoke. 
who brought the eJtperience of years on these matters to assist in starting 
the ejiperiment of these schools, which are now so successful. 

The Upton House TrwwU /School has been established to enaUe 
the Boanl to deal with cases of truant hoya. Formerly 112 boys conld 
be received ; but a separate infirmary ha\-ing been provided, the rooms 
in the main building whieh were used as an infirmary are now used as 
ordinary dormitories. The school bos consequently been cenilied for 
140 boys. The age of athnission is between and 14, and the school is 
generally quite full. 

The plan adopted by the Board for dealing with the truants is aa 
follows : — Boys are sent to truant schools by the magistratas, generally 
until they shall arrive at the age of 16 years, but in some cases for shot 
periods only, viz., for sis weeJts, or for two, three, or four months. Ibia 
usual course, when the term of detention is for a sufficiently Umg 
period, is to license the child out, at the eJtpiration of about ten weeki^' 
on condition that he attends a certified efileient school regularly. It 
then becomes the duty of the teacher of the school at which he attenda 
to send a post card to the Head Office on every Friday afternoon^ 
giving particulars of the boy's attendances. If his attendances continue 
to he perfectly satbfactory for a period of nine months, application is 
mode to the Home Secretary that the boy may he discharged. If, 
however, the teacher's report shows that the hoy has not attended 
regularly, an officer is at once sent to visit the boy's home, and to warn 
the parents tliat if the boy does not attend with |M3rfect regularity the 
license will be revoked. In many cases this warning is effectual. But 
should the boy continue to be irregular in liis attendance, his license is 
revoked, and he is taken back to the school. On this occasion his period 
of detention est«uds to about tiiree months, after wliich the boy is again 
licensed out. If his license is reyoked a second time, his next period of 
detention is still longer. Boys nre usually cured of their habits rf 
Iniuucy without any ncces.-iity for the revocatiou of their licenses j but 
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if, as happens in a few eases, three or four revocations of a boy's license 
are ineffective, an application is made for the boy's discharge, and fresh 
proceedings are taken in order that he may be sent by a magistrate to an 
ordinary industrial school. Originally the Home Secretary was in the 
habit of agreeing to the transfer of such cases — ^a plan which acted most 
satisfactorily — but latterly applications for the transfer of boys from 
truant schools to ordinary industrial schools liave been declined, probably 
to curtail the number of children in industrial schools. 

The subsequent attendance of the boys who have undergone the 
discipline of truant schools, bears very strong testimony to the efficacy 
of the system in curing truancy. The average attendances of the boys 
licensed out, for the calendar years 1879 to 1886, inclusive, for the 15 
months from the 1st January 1887 to the 25th March 1888, and for the 
years ended 25th March 1889 and 1890, are as follow : — 



1879 


- 


88-80 per 


cent. 


1880 ... - 


- 


8407 




1881 


- 


91-73 




1882 .... 


- 


90-97 




1883 


- 


90-96 




1884 . . - . 


- 


74-80 




1885 


- 


9519 




1886 .... 


- 


94-27 




15 months end 25th March 1888 - 


- 


91-61 




Year ended 25th March 1889 


mm 


88-94 




Year ended 25th March 1890 


. 


91-60 





!N'ot only are the children that have been through these schools the 
most regular, but the testimony of the teachers is that they are among 
the most attentive and the best behaved. The testimony of the parents 
is equally stiong, and their gratitude is often great that their children 
have been rescued from a path which would have inevitably led to ruin, 
to be trained up as good and useful citizens by dealing with their 
delinquency early in life. 

The experimental truant school, established at Upton House, 
having been rebuilt and re-arranged in February 1885, it may be 
interesting to note the statistics from that date to March 1891. 

Total number admitted .... 1,985 

Total number licensed out after an average absence 

from home of 10 weeks - - - 1,894 

Total number of cases in which the license has been 

revoked - - - • -616 

Licensed out the second time ... 577 

Second license revoked * - • . 226 

Licensed out for the third time . - - 208 

Third license revoked - - - 92 

Licensed out for the fourth time - - - 80 

Fourth license revoked •» - - 22 

Licensed out for the fifth time - - 17 



Section IV, 



T^ftli license revoked 

Licensed out for the sixtli time 

Trtmsfeired to otber schools 

Discharged 

Total number remaining in the school 

Licensed out and never re-wimitted 



138 ' 



- 1,246 

(or nearly 63 per cent.) 

The pei'ct^utage of average attendance compared with the avei-age 
nnmber on the roll iu the public elementary schools of London at Lady- 
day 1H90 was 78. Ifcys on license, however, from thw tninnt scbool 
attend on an average over 90 per cent. ! 

These figures speak for themselves as to the effect pro<liiced on 
the children brought nnder the system I have been describing. To those 
accustomed to the freedom of the streets, the irksoraeness of l>eing 
confined and watched is very great, and Jhey will make a reid effort 
to escape from a renewed esjjerienee.of what is to them bo nnpleasant. 
The thorough daily cleansing of their bodies, the r^ular food and sleep, 
Uttle aJlmeiitt! attended to by the medical officer of the school, all these, 
with constant occupation and di^cipUne, act as an alterative, and, short 
as the period of detention is, jt partakes of tlje nature of a fresli start 
for those brought under this altogether aevi influence. 

There ai-e two distinct systems of management at present iu 
existence in truant schools. A tiurd system, based on one which obtains 
in some of the foreign sehoels, in which strict and enforced silence 
forms the leading feature, was pro|>osed some years ago by the London 
School Board, but did uot receive the sanction of the Home Office ; it 
need not, therefoi'e, be alluded to now. 

In some of the truant schools of England the treatment is simile 
to that in an ordinary industrial school, but the detention is rendered more 
irksome by the substitution, to a great extent, of di-ill for play. In 
other schools a system has been approved of by the Home Office in 
which solitary coulinemeut for a short period after admission forms the 
principal featufe. This lasts only a few days. The boys attend school 
with the othei's, but, except when so employed and at exercise, are 
confined in separate light cells in which they are supplied with work 
and iu which they sleep. The first of these schemes, says the inspector 
of industi'ial schools, whose words I am quoting, is the one which 
I prefer. Solitary confinement works unequally in different boys. 
The School Board for London, after long experience, finds the best 
plan is to avoid solitary confinement altogether. 

It is not possible to pass by an important addition to the Industrial 
Schools Acts which was miide in the year 1880, for the purpose of 
dealing with a peculiar class of children whose existence was brought 
to light as soon as the compnl.«ory powers of the Education Acts came 
thoronghly lo be workal. In explaining the matter to those who are 
sufficiently interested in cfaild-lif« to come here on this occasion, I 
shall use the description (in the very words, if I can) of one of my 
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colleagues, a lady with whom I have worked for a dozen years at the 
Industrial Schools Committee, over which I have now the honour to 
preside in London. Miss Davenport-Hill, whose knowledge of 
industrial schools generally, and of the working of the Acts which govern 
them, is greater than that of any one I know, had occasion soon after this 
amendment Act became law to address a public audience on the subject. 
She showed that there existed amongst us children who were growing 
up to a life of vice, and that till 1880 the law was powerless to rescue 
them. The existence of this class, brought to light by the action of the 
school boards, whose business it was to ascertain what children there 
were of school age, even in houses of ill-fame, was unknown to the 
framers of the Industrial Schools Acts as originally framed ; consequently 
no provision was then made for their protection. 

The greater number of these children are girls who, unfortunately 
for themselves and for the nation at large, have a marketable value, and 
are taken into the abodes of vice with a view to future profit. Some 
of them, mere infants at entrance, are no more than children, and quite 
unable to protect themselves. To deal with this evil, the Parliament 
of this country passed the necessary Bill, for once, without talk, and 
in a few hours it passed through both houses, and became law. 
To Colonel Claude Alexander, now Sir Claude Alexander, Bart., a 
friend of my own, belongs the distinguished honour of. producing by 
his Bill this important though small addition to the legislation for 
the protection of defenceless children. 

The schools that have been established already are chiefly under 
the management of devoted ladies, who labour personally to set right 
what is wrong, and- to lay the foundations of respectable life not only 
for the worst cases but for others who, strange to say, have come 
unscathed out of the demoralizing home. The keepers of these houses 
in which children have been found dwelling, who fear and hate the 
interference of public authority, very often send their children away 
from home, placing them where they are well cared for and sent 
regularly to school. This cause is sometimes the result of good 
motives, sometimes, of bad ones. Some keepers really desire that their 
children should grow up to be respectable members of society, others 
again wish th^r daughters, as soon as they are old enough, to follow 
their parents' detestable trade ; but, whichever cause is at work, it is 
essential to keep those at bay who administer the Industrial Schools 
Amendment Act of 1880. How far what has just been said is the cause 
is unknown, but certainly the number of girls' schools for the purposes 
of this particular Amendment Act has not been required to be increased 
so much as might have been anticipated. Of course the large pro- 
portion of the expense must fall on the public. Parents are, it is true, 
called upon to contribute, but their contributions will not suffice. At 
first sight it seems hard that the severely-taxed ratepayers should be 
<!alled upon to support the children of parents who wilfully neglect 
Ihem. But a moment's reflection will show that in all relations of life 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. A little further reflection will show 



Ilut espttaiw iiHvrred iMnr wifl dimbifeji future expense, or evvn entir^l; 
nbmt« it, Xo (!Uss m » co««ly lo tlie pa1>Iic as that of prostitutes, 
Hfi'l tu rt>i)iw« their narabfr is tme pconomr, wilbont regard lo die 
inHnltdy morp important moral Kiiie of thr qnestioii. 

An I 'f HA who Itaw taken an^- part in ti)e managetnenl of indostrisl 
ttehoolt know, to onr cost, Iliat there are parents who are willing to put 
with tbiir ehililreu as long as tber are a bnrden ; hut are anxious to 
reolaim lliem when they are valuable. Becent legislation is directed 
af^innl lhii< evil. Ixm provisions ttIII not form the Glightest liar to inter- 
ooiiroe helwecn parentis and children, wherever the former sincerely 
desire Ilie welfare of their offspring; but it will protect the joung 
people from those wretched men a'nil women, not dewrving tho name at 
tHthan and mothers, who are so utterly degrailed themselves thnt, for the 
RRke of the money their children can bring in, would drag them down 
to their own miserable level ! 

In 1876 a fresh claaa of industrial scliools was intiwluced, called 
" certified day industrial wehook," in rdation to which " prison aniho- 
ritios " aud school board» have thi? same powers to in the case of indnS' 
trill] Hchonls, notwittistanding that the children do not reside on the 
pri'miwcH. Towards tlie custody, industrial training, elementary ednca,- 
tioo, and moale of the children attending these schools. Parliament may 
contribute u sum of la. par head per week on conditions recommended 
by the Secretary of State, with a limited power over the contributions 
of parontit, Tlie advocates of tliis class of schools consider that there 
are great mlvonti^eH for poor neglected children of the large cities in 
wending them lo these schools. "Within the jurisdiction of the School 
Tlnri.rd f'lr Lnndon, to which my own personal experience is confined, 
Ilic ci|KTiitii>n of this provision of the Acts has not yet come into use. 
1 cMiiiiul, tluirefcire, speak definitely on the subject. Hitherto the aim 
of till' Hdiird luia been, where it meddled with the population, to do what 
it had to do lliorotighly. It will he observed by those conversant with 
tho Industrial Schools Act, that the establishment of schools of this 
charncttir is a fresh departure ; for in all the other classes of schools 
which we have been considering, the application of the system lias been 
to the individual child. In ilay industrial schools, areas of popiilation 
are dealt with, and no child living at a greater distance tlian two miles 
from tho school cfin 1»e sent to it, 

Thoai' schools, at jiresent, are conducted on the system called 
" mixed," that Is, for Iwth boys and girls, and they are administered by 
women tenohars. They differ from ordinary industrial schools in that, 
though Ihey provide meals for tho children and detain them fi-om early 
itiorning till sis in the evening, tliey do not lodge the cliihlren, and loee 
all control of them during tlie 12 hours of the night. They were autho- 
rised otdy by tlie Education Act of 1876, and, therefore, can be 
nsfjihlinhod only in Enghtnd ; and tiiey are regulntwl by that Act, by 
Onlerfi in Council, and by orders niid regulations for their goi-crnaace 
made by the Secreliiry of Siatd, 



«^ 
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In bringing these remarks to a conclusion, I should like to allude 
to what the Poor Law has been doing towards dealing with the juvenile 
population. Of course, theoretically, the children in their vast residen- 
tial schools are supposed to stand on a higher platform than those 
gathered into industrial schools. Poverty only may be the supposed claim 
for the admittance of the children into pauper schools ; but, practically, 
the shade of difference is scarcely appreciable, and the question is 
whether some means cannot be found to admit some of the children 
with whom the " local authority " has to deal to Poor Law residential 
schools, when the circumstances of the family point to this as their 
proper destination. 

■ 

Time does not admit of pursuing this in detail on the present occa- 
sion, nor is it strictly within my instructions to deal with Poor Law 
questions at all ; but I cannot resist expressing a hope that something 
may bring about some closer inter-communion between these Q-overnment 
Departments presided over by the Home Secretary and the President of 
the Local Government Board. 

As matters stand at present, there are a number of industrial schools 
which have been brought into existence within the last 20 years, a period 
which has also witnessed an immense development of the organised 
treatment of children in the pauper schools. As far as the industrial 
schools are concerned, they are, individually, in a high state of efficiency, 
to- which they have been gradually brought by the fostering care, the 
wise forbearance, and sympathetic action of the inspectors of reformatory 
and industrial schools ; but admirable as the schools are, each school is 
itself, and no more. There is no tie which binds them with others en- 
gaged in similar work. They are like a series of excellent and efficient 
regiments that belong to no brigade, and have not heard of any division 
of their army with which to be in contact. If the poor residuum of the 
population of this country is to be raised out of the condition into which 
it is fallen, this can only be done by dealing directly and at once with 
those who, in a few years, will be of the adult army of paupers. If a 
fraction of the 2,000,000/. per annum about to be expended in abolishing 
the fees hitherto contributed by parents for the education of their chil- 
dren in elementary schools were spent in a prompt effort to utilise the 
industrial school system so as to stamp out the miserable condition into 
which the population has fallen, the effect on the coming generation 
would speedily be felt by the community at large. 

An offender under 16, convicted of an offence punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment, and sentenced to be imprisoned for 10 
days, or for a longer term, may be sent to a certified reformatory school 
for not less than two, and not more than five, years. A youthful 
offender under 10 cannot be sent to a reformatory school unless he has 
been previously charged with some crime or offence punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment, or is sentenced by a judge of assize or 
court of general or quarter sessions. 

Both reformatory and industrial schools are certified h; 
Secretary upon the application of the managers who p 
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|juil[liii(i;n, ittiil ttiliiiiiiintiiitivc cnsl, atid upou aulUFuctory iuapectio 
repurt, uttd subject to perioiiicul vuttutton by inspectors. In h&A 
cliuseH iiidiwtrial trrfiuing is a.n easeotiul feature, so m to engender 
iiuIiiistriouH liabita in the inmab-H, and to give tbem tlu.- means of earning 
un lioneMt livelihood. !Not only local eircuiustaiic«s but reasonable 
individual inclinutionx are taken into conisideration. In rural districta 
the cultiA-Hlion of the Miil, and in ui-ban diiitricti< local titwles, are oinioos 
eourc«M of employ men t. The iliitieit of a .suilor an- tiiught in liiiining 
ships near the eoiiHt. 

In Gr»ait Britain th.ne me— 

55 refiirumtot'y selioolh. 
141 iuduHtrial schooltt. 

19 day iniluotrial schools. 



Coxt oF Uuformutor; ScllOoU. 


Cuat of iDdustri^ Schools. ^H 


, Year. 


Inmulen. Cost, 


Yeur. 


!.-».. 


°1 






£ 






m 


1850 


3,276 


73,393 


IgGG 


3,402 


>.M 


18110 


5,W54 


119,336 


1890 


3a.T33 


-1 



The reformatory school, as the fii'st ground of action wlten denting 
with juv<3nile delinquents, may be pronounced to be an encoui^ing 
suceess, in tliat it took them at an early age before they had oilvanced 
very far in cj-ime. These schools are not on the increase ; on the 
contrary they may be said to Iw on the decline ; for the great mischief rf 
mixing up bad and gootl, yonng and old in the reformatory Bchool, led 
to the estalili slime nt of preventive or industrial schools, and the gradual 
Bubstitution of the industrial and comparatively innocent school for the 
refortuat^iry school. In the same direction has followed the truant 
Bchool, raising up an agency for correcting and saving from further 
contamination and ruin many misguided and foolish lads who in many 
cases tmly need a little wholesome disciphne and correction to bring 
them to their senses, and put them straight in the way which they were 
ready to desert for a career of wilfidiiess and vicious action. 

So in our large manufaetu rhig towns, where families are congre- 
gated in factories, much good has been effected by the day industrial 
school, by taking the vagrant, starving, and neglected children out of the 
streets and placing them in w*l!-appotnted schools where three meals 
are given every day but Sunday, anil wholesome instruction ami 
training are providecl. The female influence and authority in these 
BChools is Bwd to lie powerful for good with this class of children. 

All these pftorls seem to follow logically on the first permanent 
attempt to denl with the young who were going on unchecked and 
uncared-for in their ignorance and perversity. 
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These schools in all their varietiet have been working most bene- 
ficially for the last few yesra ; it took time to build them up, but their 
influence has beea really felt. They hsive let in an immense light upon 
the whole criminal question and have hud a large measure of encouraging 
succeBB, They would have a still greater share of success if the 
community at large would take a greater interest in their development 
-and results, and help the managers to place out the children in situations 
vrhen they are ready for service. " The people " themselves should 
assist in this important duty, for they more often know of opportunities 
of employment than persons living in a different sphere of life. All 
may contribute to prevent young children growing up in vice and misery 
liy some strenuous efforts to save tliem and utilise them as good 



kl have endeavoured within the time at my disposal to give a general 
rvey of what has been attempt^ in this country to deal with the 
eation of the treatment of juvenile delinquency, and in doing so I 
Slave not hesitated to make frequent use of the words of others who 
"may have equal or greater experience of the subject than I possess 
-myself. As a rule, the knowledge of this subject is confined to a few 
experts, and I would fain enlist a more general sympathy with a work 
ilie object of which is, by a more refined treatment, to eSace the stigma 
of the law which up to a recent period pressed so heavily on our poor 
^■fibildren. 

^B The mind, and will, and character of a neglected and oS-cast child, 
^mirrounded day and night with evil, have both a natural and an acquired 
^»proneness to evil. 

We were rearing children to breaches of the law so long as they 
(Tere running wild in the streets without the teaching and the discipline 
I school. My endeavour in this paper has been to draw attention to 
vhat is being done to bring about a liett^r state of things. 



AppEiroix vn. 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. 



Articles of Agreement made this day of aj). 18 

. . ietween the managers of the being a certified industrial 

■ Bohool, under the Industrial Schools Act, 1886 (herein-after called the 
flohool), for themselves and their successors in the management of the said 
school of the one part, and the School Board for London (herein-ftfter 
called the board) of the other part. 

p. ai!4. L 




MilT 



I 



1. OutbeirM Ht- nf rjrrj- r-lm-far nnrt thr ■ii—jii Iiif 

m writittg to (he cWk of tb« baa*d like uuBber of ddSmi of i 
BIX and IS f eara of aige vfaflB tb^ wiQ reeeire into tbe scbool, if isnL 
tliereto W a maigistrate at ibe ibsubcv of tbe boaard during ihe «^lcnj<nf 
iKnrtlt tmnM n?xt tMUBg^ and Qte aumagen liereliT' agree to recerrs 
thM or SBT amaUer nittiihrr of duldnn if eo wtat to the school at (he 
instance of the boatd withia the aaid mooth, and the reeeptioo bj the 
nutnagerv of snj inch child ahell be deeDied to be an aodeTtakiDg bf tiaem 
with regard m that child in aceorduice vitli the 18ih aecticn of the said 
Act. 

2. The board nndert^ce to p»]' to the ouuiagcrs <at the times herein- 
after mentioned), in respect of each child io Bent to the achool aa aforesud, 
daring the period of bis detention therein, or until ihe withdrawal or 
resignation of the certificate of the school takes eSe<.-t, or nntil the con- 
tribntion out of money provided by Parliament towards the cnstody and 
maintenance of children detained in the school is dtscontiniied (wbicb- 
ever shall first happen), snch a sara of money per week, aa will, with the 
sum of money which shall from time to time be contribnted per week by 
the coromiBSToners of Her Majestj^s Treaenry in respeol of the eame child, 
make np tie total sum of 7s. per week. And the managers nndertake to 
pay to tbe board any snni or sams of money which shall from time to time 
be paid to them by the aaid comraisaionera in respect of the same child, 
nnder the provisions of the 40th sei^tion of the said Act. 

3. The board also UDdcrtake to pay to the managers the sum of 3?. 
towards the management of the school, in respect of each child received 
by the managers under this agreement within three months after euch 
child shall have left the achool. Provided always that if such child shall 
not have been by the managers plnced in some sitnation, nr otherwise 
disposed of,, to the satisfaction of the hoard, then tbe managers (diall 
forfeit all claim to tbe said enm of 32. 

4. The managers shall make up their acooonts against the board 
in a form to be supplied by tbe board, np to the end of the months of 
Febrnary, May, August, B.nd November, and shall deliver the same tO' 
the board before the 8th day of tha respective following months, and th* 
board shall pay the amount, which shall be due from tbein, within 21 daysi 
after the due delivery of each account in manner aforesaid. 

5. The manngera shall not permit any child sent to tbe school nnder 
this agreement to lod^o out of the school, in accordance with the pro- 
Tisions of the 2Gth section of the Act, or to live out of the school under 
lioonse, in accordance with Ibe provisions of the 27th section, without the 
consent first obtained of the board, or of some committee or officer of 
tbe board daly authorised in that behalf. 

6. The managers shall, odfiQ ja' ejy;fy year of onr Lord, scud to the 
board a report in writing (in a form to bo supplied by the board) stating 
such partioolars with regard to each of tbe said ehUdren, aa the board 
shall from time to time ror[nire. 

7. If a child shall have been discharged from, or shall have left the 
Hcbool, the particulars of the discharge from, or cause and manner of 
tuavins the school, and how he has been disposed of, shall he scut to the 
board by the mauagera on tho next sncceoaing day on which the notifica- 
tion mentioned in olause 1, is to bo given. 

8. Tbe board shall b« at liberty to kpuoint an inspector of th& 
children, and such iuapoetor may ymb Iho ecnool and examine the said 
oiiildren at ail renaonaUlo timr>a in the daytime. 

9. It shall bo a autllcicnt i-MKtit for tho refosHl of tho managers to 
receive any <^iUl so aunt ti> the aoltuol iie aforesaid, that such child ia 
anffwing irom a eonljurtons or intfumble ditease, or t^m saoh a bodUj 
ormet.t«l defect ns will [trovetit him IVtHtt MTiiiuit hie on-u li-celibood, 
ftnd the eortiflcate in irnting of « inrgiMu Ap)Kt>ntrd by tbe managers. 
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Bhall be snfficient evidence that tlie bodily or mental condition of the child 
is such as is stated in the certificate. 

10. In this agreement female children are included whereyer male 
children are mentioned. 

In witness whereof this agreement has been sioned by the clerk of 
the School Board for London, acting under a resolution of the board 
passed at a meeting held on the day of and 

by two of the managers of the said school, acting under a resolution of 
the managers passed at a meeting held on the day 

of 



Manageri of 



. Clerk of the School Board for London. 



Cost of the Department. — ^The following table giyes the total cost of 
the Industrial Schools Department of the London School Board, for thA 
years ended on the 25th March 1888, 25th March 1889, and 25th Mardi 
1890 respectively : — •" . 



Tear ended 26th Maroh 

1888. 



Tear ended 25ih Slaroh 
1889. 



Tear ended BSth Marob 
1890. 



>iB^ 



(i.) Maintenance of 
children in Schools 
under voluntary 
management 

Salaries of officers - 

Advertising, travel- 
ling, and other 
expenses - 

'Proportion of salaries 
of nead office staff 
from 29th Sept. 
1887 



(ii.) Management of 
the Board Indus- 
trial Schools— 
Brentwood 

"Shaftesbury" - 

TTpton House - 

Do. Pumitnre 
for new building 



e «. d, £ «. d, 

17,262 12 1 
761 11 2 

319 6 11 



408 19 6 



-18,788 8 8 



2,619 19 2 
9,669 19 9 
2,417 710 



ifil. 



-14,697 6 9 



88,429 16 6 



£ 9. d, £ 8. d, 

18,168 2 11 
779 11 10 

848 8 7 



818 18 4 



•16,09416 8 



2,326 13 8 
9,109 10 4 
2,617 16 6 



96 1 6 



-14,049 6 



20A43 17 2 



£ «. di £ », d^ 

17,289 6 6 
770 7 11 

860 12 



906 19 9 



19,267 6 ■% 



V»98 17 2 

11,110 2 8 

2,602 14 7 

63 10 2 



16,376 4 .7 
36,642 9 ^ 



♦ This expenditure was included up to the «9th Sept. 1887. m theortoary head offltt 
expenses, but, in accordance with the arrangements since made by the Board, an apportioned 
amount of the general office expenditure has oeen included m this years statcnient. 
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Reformatory and Indiutrial SchooU Act, 1891. 
[54 & 55 Vict. Ch. 23,] 



CHAPTER 23. 

All Aut to QBBist the Mftnagers of RefarniEitorj nnd Indastrial Schools in 
advantageonaly launching into QBeful Cftreera the Children under 
thoir Charge. 3rd July 1891. 
BE it enacted by the Qaeeu's moat Excellent Miyestj, by and with 

the advice and consent of the Ijords Spiritual and Temporal, and Oom- 

monfl, in thia present Parliament assemhled, and by the authority of the 

same, aa follows : 

Power io tvpprmtice or dUpoie of Child. 

1. If any youthful offender or child detained in or placed ont on 
license from a certified reformatory or iudustiial echool couductn himself 
well, the managera of the school may, with hia own consent, apprsntioe 
him to, or dispose of him in, any trade, calling, or aerrico, or by emi- 
gration, notwithstanding that his period of detention has not cipired, 
and ench apprenticing or disposition shall be as valid as if the managers 
wore hia parents. 

Provided that where he is to he disposod of by emigration, and in 
any case ■unless he has been detained for twelve months, the consent of 
the Secretary of State shall also he required for the exercise of any power 
under this section. 



ShoH Title UTid Extmt ofAet. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Eeformatory and Industrial Sohoola 
Act, 1891, and it shall not apply to Ireland. 



L'Enfant a Tendances Criminelles on place dans 
Criminel. 

PAH 

Theophile Koussel Ssnateiir, Paris. 



lieu^^^l 



L'examen de la question iJOS^e sous le litre " I'Enfant dam det 
conditions anortnalei " m'a condiiit, pour I'eufant pauvre, non pen-erti et 
dont la famille est honnete, a w tte condusion : que le meilleur regime 
est Ifl vie de famille oii des secours doivent 6tre donnes ; que, si la famille 
manque ou ne pent garder I'enfant, le meilleur regime est celui du 
placement dans une autre famille honnfite ou jl est maintenu dans les 
conditions de la vie commune. 

L'examen de la seconde partie de la question aboutit, au contrairo, 

a cette conclusion : que les enfanta a tendances criininelles ou places dans 

un milieu criminel, ont besoin d'une Education speoiale et -separfe, et 

mfeme qu'ils doivent fitre exclus de la vie commune, lorsqu'il est bien 

■ constat^ qu'ils Ini sont impropres. 

Le Programme du Cougrfes poae la question de " leur Education 
" dans les &olei industrieltes cm de reforme, et des e^els de la lot de 
" 1880; amendant la loi lUT les £colet industritlles." 



L' Enfant a Tatdancet Crimlnelles. 
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^l. Ces t«rmes vinent UDtquement, conime on le voit, les institutions 
anglaiiies. Od oe saurtut s'en plaiodre, car la Graade Bretagne avec ms 
Scales de Ueforme et sea £colet indtulrielles, poasdde aujourd'tui taut 
pour I'Education correctionnelte que pour P^dueation preventive, le 
BygtSme )e plus cotuplet et le plus satisfaisant par ses reaultats. 

Les progrSs de la crimiualit^ dons le jeuue age, devenus eSrayants, 
chei les peuples lea plus ciTJlis^s, ont DecessitS partout des mesurea 
particulieres de preservation sociale, A une epoque oi ce peril social 
^tait encore peu seoti, la France avail fait un pas remarquable pap le 
Tote de la loi dn 5 ao&t, It<50, sur I'idueotion et le patronage desjeunes 
dilenua, et la creation des colonie* agricoles. Les principes de cette 
loi furent bient6t adopt^s partout, et I'Angleterre crea les ReformatorKt 
pour ses jeunes delinquants ; maia eUe tie s'ea est pus t«nue 1&. 
Adoptant un autre module que I'Etat de New- York lui offrait, depub 
1853, pour les enfanta uon encore delinquants ou cHminels, mais dispos^ 
a le devenir par les conditions de leur existence, ellc cr^a, en 18S7, 
r£cole indmtrielte, ^tablissement destin^ a, preveuir Taction de la 
justice repressive, p1ust3t qn'& organiser la r4pression. Les deux Actt 
m^morables du 10 aout, 1866, out fait de ces institutions ud syst^me iL 
I'aide duqiiel la society anglaise se considere aujounl'hui comme arm^e 
^cacement pour arrSter les progres du crime dans se^ jeunes generations. 
Lorsqu'en 1880, les pouvoirs publics ont jug^ bou d'amender ces loia, le 

"Ministre de I'lnt^rieur d'alors, Sir William Harcourt, a reconnu le bien 
de de cette affirmation, souvent Fep4tee depuis, que " T^cole industrielle 
S le developpement de la criminnlite juvenile en Angleteire." 

a cherche quel eat, dans les institutions dont je parle, le fait 
^jarticulier auquel ces succ&s peuvent ^tre attribues, on reconnaSt que ce 
ai'est pfls k un apprentisage industriel special, mais au pouvoir de d^tenir 
lee eufant^, tout le temps necessaire il leur Education, son obstant leurs 
pareats ou tuteurs. L'ecole industrielle est un etablissement d'Mueation 
«t d'apprentisage avec droit de garde et de correction sur lea enfants 
^u'elle re^oit. 

Ce qu'oD reprochait surtout aux lois de 1B66, c'4tait d'uvolr admia 
des clasaifi cations d^fectueuaes qui amenaient en pratique, une sorte de 
pSIe-mSle des eufonts. Au Congr^s international de Stockholm, en 
1878, avant la nouvelle loi d'amendement, ce reproche etait rcpouss^ par 
dens hommes ires eomp^tents, M. Alfred Hill et le Dr. Mouat, qui 
aontinrent que les seula coupables etaient places reguliSrement dans les 
Jteformatories tandis que les vagabonds etaient rejua dans les £co1es 
Judustrielles et les simples pauvres dans les Scolea de "WorkhouHes on de 
J)istricts. Un anglais, non moins autorisS, qui prit part a ces discussiona, 
il. Bar wick- Baker, se montrait moins pr^ocup^ des categories k etablir 
«jue de la neceasite de separer tout-i-fait, dana dea Reformatories, les 
enfant^ vicieux de toute espfice : — " J'appelle I'attention," disait-il, " sur 
^* notre systeine de ne prendre que les plus mauvaia. Si une ^pidemJe 
*' se declai'e dans une ville et que j'offrc d'emmener hors du pays 100 
•* personnes pour les sonstraife a la maladie, je ne ferais que peu de 

.- " bien ; mais si je puis trouver et conduire hors de la ville tous ceux 
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" qui Bont Hll«intt< et les mettre dans I'iiupossibilite de communiquer— 
" avec qui que ce soit, qup de vies ne sauveraia-je poa ? " 

En realit4 pour dffendre efficacement Ir wci^te contre I'etiTaluem- 
inent du crime, il faut ^viter de e'enfermer daos im syat^me. Panni les 
mineurs non suBceptibles de !'6ducation commune, il 7 a lex incorrigibleB, 
les vicieux, et, comme je le ilirai plua loin, lee incurable* qui doivent 
6tre Boigneuseraent B^pards des autrefl, bous un r^inie exceptionnel ; 
pour tous eeux qui BOnt Busceptibles de reformation et d'ameltoration la 
rdgle que I'^xperience impoBC c'ent de les clatiser par i-ateguries, moiuB 
d'apres les act«8 qui les out fait sortir de la vie commuuc que d'apres 
leur &ge et surtout d'apres une appreciation attentive de la nature morale. 
Cette rSgle doit Berrir pour le partsge a fairo entre le personuel des 
ecolea lie r4forBie et eelui des etoles industrieUes, et pour le classemeot 
k operer dans ehacuu de ees personnels. Cett« v^rite u'^tait pas meeonnne 
avant I'Aet d'aniendement de 1880, et j'en citerai pour preuve la 
creation i>ar le School Board de Londres d'une ecole induatrielle pour 
60 enfanta indiBcipliues (Indtutrial School for Truant Boyii), eoomis 
au regime suivaut ; — RSglcment Jnflesible, eeartant les pciiies eorporelle^ 
except^ dans les caa d'alsolue necossite, substituaut aux jeux ordinaires 
lea exercises militaireu 1 imposant absolument ]c silence, la proprete, 
I'ordre, I'observation des heures, et donnant par le calme, )a fermet4 
du tnutement et la haute autorite morale du chef de I'institution 
I'imprcBsion de I'inutilite de toute resistance ; une surveillance attentive 
de jour et de nuit compl^tait ce regime. 

II faut done admettre que pour toua les enfants que leur corruption 
pr^coce, leur perversity Native, ou des actes criminels doivent esclorer 
de redueation commune, les sjstemes d'^ducntion correctionnelle o4 
d'^ducation preventive sent subordonnes 4 celte necessite d'avoir des 
etablisse meats de types varies d'apres I'&ge et la quality morale, si je 
viens aussi parler, des enfants. 

J'ai nomnie, en passant, les vicieux, les incorrigibles, les incurables. 
J*y reviens en finissant, parc«que le plus redoubtable fleau de n6tre 
temps, I'alcoolisme, par ses effets WreditBires et les degenerescencM qa'il 
entraine, donue il cette classe de mineurs, dangereuse entre toutcs, une 
importance numerique qui va croissimt dans certains milieux. Lorsqu'on 
parte du p^ril social caiis4 par la progression de la criminalite juvenile 
il n'est pas ix>s8ible d'^viler cette question lit. Le B&glement du Con- 
grSs m'interdit de la trailer. Je veux sou mettre soulemenf, sans discuter, 
quelques propositions au Congrfes. 

On peut partager en deux categories; lea sujets dont je parle et 
comme lis n'appartiennent pas par leur etat moral, ni mSme souvent par 
leur constitution physique Jl la partie Baine de I'humaniie, il y a lieti de 
separcr ceux qui sont curablet par line education nppropriee de ceux 
qui sont incurables. 

La premiere categoric alrondc, en tous pays, dans les maieona 
iVeducation correctiocello, o& elle porte Ic trouble et trop souvent la 
demoralisation. Ce sont cea mau^-nis sujets, tonjours pr^ls a malfaire 
et rebelles k tOut« bonne discipline, ccs natures nafivement refractatr^a 
aax lois de I'ordre moral et social ne peuvent 6tre pli^es et constnunteB 
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que par iin regime pxoeptionDel d&ns lequel tme force eKterieiire, d'uae 
action irresistible, contient les iinpubioius inKtioctires, prend la place <le 
la Tolont^, enlraine la pensfe dle-meme, eu reglaot tous les actes de la 
vie. AfU'tiremtuit tous ccs manvais sujels u« sont pas dignes de f&ire 
partie de rarmee on de la marine ; il n'est pas moina vnu que I'.'est dans 
rcDiploi severe des regies ile la <liscipli-ne mjUture ou maritime qu'il 
faut cliert'Iier et qu'on a trouve jusqu'ici les mcilleurs resultats. L'his- 
toire lies Training Shipi, comme celle des compaguies de JiscipUne, 
on metme des societes, qui s'occupent de Tengageuient des jcunes 
detenus dans rarm4c prouvent qu'il faut marcher et avancer le plus 
possible dans e«tte direction. 

L'alcoolisme a une part considerable dans la g^nese de ces uiauvais 
sajets, et j'en citerai comme exemple les resultats d'une enqu^te r^cente 
dn CoDseil federal siiisse qui etabtissent que daos les maisons de 
correction de jeuaes detenus de ce pays, la moitie des gar^oas et la 
moitie des flUes sont issus des parents al«ooliques. C'est aussi a I'alco- 
olistne, h la degenerescence, ceux dont il est la source qu'il faut attribuer 
surtout la multiplication re<loutab1e de ces sujets qui app&rtiennent 
tout-a-fait ^ la pathologic humaine, que j'ai appele les incurables, et 
que les medecins' alienistes, a I'examen des quels la justice lea livre 
apr^ leurs actcs eriminels ont appeles les insltnctifs, les diginertt. 
Ce qui caracterise ces sujets c'est la prficocite dea instincts crimineb, 
I'absence de resistance 4 ces instincts et I 'impossibility de- participer 
anx ac1«s de la Tie sociale sans a'j manifester par des actes eriminels. 
Traduits devant la justice les mtneurs de cette esp&ce sont ordinairemenl 
declares irresponsables, et c'est sur lea consequences de cette declaration 

Pque je veus ajouter encore quelques mot^ qui s'appliquent bien moins & 
PAngleterre qu'a d'autres pays. 
,, En Angleterre lorsque I'auteur de certains actes qualifies crimes 
eomparait aux assizes, si le jury declare que le coupable est " ofumo'ind 
mind " ce coupable est acquitte ; mais la society n'est pas du m^me 
coup, condamnfe, eomme elle Test ailleurs, a souffrir du renouvellement 
des mdmes actes eriminels. Cousid^re comme malade, comme ali^n^ 
dangereux, I'individu acquitt^ est enferme dans un asile special, d'oii une 
declaration de guerison par le raedecin ne sufflt pas pour le remettre en 
liberie. II y est place " sous le bon plaiiir de la Reine" c'cst-a-dire, 
que le pouroir public a sa mwn raise sur lui ind^finiment et qu'A moins 
de garantie, dont ce pourvoi est le seul juge, il restebannis pour toujours 
de la Bociete. 

Je ne veux pas recbercher s'il n'est pas fait abns, dans les procea 
eriminels, de TeKcuse d'itresponsabilite. Je ne veux pas m'elever contre 
nne appreciation qui ne relfeve que de la science, mais en presence du 
detriment qui en results pour la societe, je ne puis m'empScher de 
reclamer, suivant 1' exemple de I'Angleterre, des mesures protectrices, dont 
je Toulais pour mon compte etendre le principe et I'application k tous les 
individus eriminels ou dangereux, reconnus irresponsables, a quelqu'ige, 
k quelque sexp, i quelque categoric sociale qu'ils appartiennent. 
J'admets ta parfaite justice des sentences, qui, meme apres de grands 
-crimes, exempte lea mineurs de cette espSce du dernier supplice, ou 
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mfiuie de chatiement ; mais c'eat un sentiincDt d'humanite bien aveaglc et 
mal fonde que celui, qui, permcttant leur retour, tOt ou lani, a une vie 
de relations pour laquelle ils ne sont pas faits, Bacriiie k leur liberty 
I'interfit souial doublement leee par de nouveaux altenlafa contre les 
autres citoyenB, et par la propagation de tares h^rMitaires liont le propre 
est do s'aggraver toujoura. 

Je dois m'arreter devaot I'examen detaille (ies mesures pratiquea k 
appliqner, II me suffisait d'ailleurs d'en voir admettre le principe. J*ai 
insiste sur la nfcessit^ da classement et des sgparatious pour le succ^s de 
I'Mucation eorrectionnelle et de I'education preventive de tous les sujets 
educables soumis k ces regimes particuliera. Je ne pouvaia pas passer 
sons silence la cat^gorie des non-edueables et je a'ai pas cru devoir 
reculer devant la conclusion qu'ane ^tude tongue et oonscieneiense m'a 
impos4e. J'appelle snr elle le jugeiaent de cenx qui pensent, avec moi, 
que ce qui il y a de mieux et de plus pressant a faire pour notre soci^te, 
apres tant d'am^liorations et de progr^s materiels, c'est de travaillpr 
Burtout au perfectionnement de I'honime moral. 



DiscuasioTir. 

UiBS Davenport Hill said :— Tbc danger of relieving parents of 
their reaponHLbility is that it creates the very evils we are attempting to 
remedy. Such amelioration is of alow growth. It is better effected by 
indirect means, such as compelling the attendaace at school of children 
of careless and negleotfu! parents. 

Some provisions in tte Industrial Schools Bill of last year would 
be of great advantage. Matiy children sent to an industrial school need 
only healthy family life to turn them into well-behaved boys and girls. 
The rule which prevents managers of indoBtrial schools from reoeiving 
weakly or deformed children who are supposed to be unfit for iodoatrial 
training is objeotionable. Many among them become healthy during 
their aojoarn in the school, and nearly all can bo taught some means of 
obtaining their own living. Tha provisions in the Act of this sesaion 
enabling managers to emigrate or apprentice their pupils will do muoh 
to prevent the injury which vicious parents can inflict on young people 
who, having attained the age of 13, quit industrial schools, from the want 
of any legal provision which would enable managers to protect their 
former pupils. 

Mr. George Majrgeriaon, referring to Mr. Mitchell's paper on 
" Neglected ClUldren," pointed out that the law which Mr. Mitchell 
suggested ahould be passed to prevent boys and girls above 12 sleeping in 
some room as their parents, was already iu operation in London, at least. 
Every sanitary authority was empowered by the Public Health Act to 
make byelaws for separation of setos in all houses occupied by more thaa 
one family. He thought that Mr. Mitohell's suggestion that authoritieB 
might, where such law was put in force, pay the additional sum required 
when satisfied of the inability of the parents to do ao, was a good one. 
He begged therefore to proposer That in any case whore the sanitary 
authority puts the provisions of the Public Health Act into operation, 
the parent or gnardian may, if unable from poverty tja provide suffioient 
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_ _ 'g> "PP'y ''" some properly constituted anthoritj, and it shall be the 
duty of tlio aaid authority to pay the additional snm required when 
satisfied of the inability of the parent. Tbia was not aecondod. 

Br. T. W. arimsluiw (Registrar-General for Ireland) stated 
that the laat speaker (Mr. Q-. Maigerisun.) had dealt with the principal 
point to which he, Dr. Orimshaw, wished to refer, njwaely, that the 
estiiting statutes bj which urban sanitary authorities had power to make 
fayelawa for the separation of the sexes ia tenement houses contained the 
proviaions which Mr, Mitchell recommended as requiring new legislation. 
Dr. Grimshaw supported Miss Davenport Hill's strong protest against 
removing parental responsibility, though he would ahow no mercy to 
negligent or cruel parenta, as was pretty well shown by the fact that he 
was Chairman of the Dublin Branch of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, He regretted that time did not 
permit of his referring to the qaestioas connected with reformatory 
and industrial schools, the statistics of which he had to report upon 
annually. 

Tttx, Uoyd Baker said : As regards Mr. Mitchell's paper, I must 
state my belief that mechanical means have little to do with morality. 
The Korthumberlaod labourers live in one room ; and if they possess a 
second, keep it aa a ehow or spare room. Yet immorality is very rare. 
Ho doubt they use ordinary prooantioas agaiuat indp.cency. I wish to 
call attention to the pamphlet addressed to mothers by Miss Elltce 
Hopkins, who states that a family may be brought up in one room with 
perfect decency by the careful use of a. screen. Colonel Prendergast 
liaa spoken of the establishment of reformatories. I must do honour to 
Ihe name of Captain Brenton, who originated the tjetem. His school 
"vaa attacked by gronndleas reports, and had to be closed. Some yeara 
^fter, when my father and others established the present roformatoiT 
eyatem, it was on the lines laid down by Captain Brenton, 

Colonel Prendergast has spoken of the indnstrial schools as a develop- 
:ment of the reformatories ; and of the farther development of truant 
Bohools. I will add that we require a farther dovolopinent still, by the 
«BtabiiBhment of classified reformatories for older and younger boys, for 
"weakly or very vicious boya. 

Disposal is difficult i but wo have always got placas for our boys, and 
Jiave found that over 90 per cent, go on well. "What ia called the " prison 
IjTand " has never caused the slightest difSculty. A shipowner has even 
returned to visit the school and talk of the benefits he received therSi 
^though his being there was a proof that he must have been in prison. 

^BL ABsistance des Orphslins consideree an point ds vne da leur 
^^L Hygiene Physique et liloraU. 

I 



Dooteur Victor Dbsguin, de rAcuderaie Boyale de M^ecine de 
SelgiquB, Conseiller communal de la Ville d'Anyers. 



Depuis les temps les plus recul^s, on s'est pr^occupe du sort des 
enfants indigents que la mort de leurs parenta ou leur abandon privait 
de letirs soutiena naturels. Us ^taieut I'objet de la commiseration 
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pubhque et I'ou trouve, iltins )& plupart ilea l^gUlutious auciennes, ile^a 
marques nou equivoqaes de la sympathie qu'ils iospiniieDt. Presqu^a 
toua les peuples, eo eSet, oDt edicte des lois mettant les orphelina a \^sa 
charge de I'fital, on obligeant les particutiers a pourvoir k leurs beaoin^^ 
materielfl. 

Ce n'est pas ici le lieu de faire I'historique de cea diverses pre — 
actiptions l^gales- Peu a pew, la bienfaisance publique et officifille-^ 
s'organisant dans les pays civilises, eut dans aes attributions le soin de^ 
orphelias, des enfant^ trouv^ et abandoanes ; tandis que la charitS 
priv^E*, r^uniasant ses efforts epars et ae constituant en asaociatiobs, 
cr&it des refugea pour lea recevoir et remplacer pour eus la famiUs 
abaente. 

La mort ou I'abandon dea pareata constitue done atijourd'hui un 
veritable droit a I'assistance, et lea orpbelina sont conaider^s coinme etant 
lea pupilles naturels dea admin iatrations cbaritablea et des partictiliers 
bienfaiaants, qui, malgr^ t'egoisme dout on ae plutt a accuser notre 
siScle et notre sooiete, ouvrent largeraent leur bourse pour aoutenir les 
d^sh^rit^s de la fortune. 

Pres<iue partout on a troave que le meilleur moyen de sauver les 
orpbelins de la miaere, de leur donner I'instruction et reducatioo, de 
leur faire apprendre des m^tiera qui pnsaent les rendre plus tard 
ind^pendiintS) etait de creer des maisons de refuge, sous le nom. 
d'orpheliuats. 

Les premiers orpheliuats qui furent etablis, et dout dous avoni* 
encore vu des specimens il n'y a pas bien longtemps, laiaa^rent beaucoap 
a d^airer aous lo point de vne de I'hygi^ne et m^me aoua le point de rue 
de r^ducation. II faut avoir visite les veritables cabanona daua leaquels 
cea petits malheureux etaient enferm^s, pour se convaincre que le but 
qu'oa devait poursuivre etait loin d'etre atteint. 

Ce but, quel est-il ? 

n ne s'ngit ici que d'enfants appnrtenant k la clasae indigente. 
Lea UDs ont perdu leura parents, par auite de malailies ou d'accideats, 
les autres ont ete abandonnes par eux, d'autres out ete trouv^s Bur la 
voie publique, d'autrea enfin ont ^t^ moralement abandonnes, c'eat-i- 
dire, appartiennent a des parents condamnea a, la prison, ou indignes, ou 
incapables de leur donuer les soius neceasaires. Tous ae trouvent 
actuellement sans moyeoa de subsistance, sans soutien, et ne peuvent 
rien esp^rer dans I'avenir. L'asaistance publique a pour devoir de 
mettre cea enfanta a I'abri du beaoin, de les loger, nourrir et vetir, de lea 
preserver de la contagion du vice, et puis d'eo faire des peraonnea a la 
foia saiaea et morales, capablea de gagner plua lard honorublement leur 
vie et d'occuper dans la societe une place convenable. 

La plua grande partie de ces pnfants sont porteura d'une tar^ 
origiuelle et, a'ila ne sont pas maladea dSs leur naissanee, oo peut dite 
qu'ils aont predisposes a certainea maladiea, qu'ils les ont, eu quelque 
sorte, en puissance. En effet, la plupart des peraonnea qui suceombent 
a la fleur de I'age aont eraportees par des maladies her^ditairea. Nous 
Savons que la tuberculose, dans presque tous les pays, enlfive environ la 
cicqui^me partie de la population ; noua coQDaissons les laviigM. 
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'effrayants causes par I'alcoolisme, qui ne se borne pas a tuer eeux qui en 
sont atteints, mais frappe egalement leurs descendants et en fait, pour 
Tavenir, des ivrognes et des dipsomanes ; puis viennent la syphilis, la 
^crofulose, les maladies mentales, etc. Toutes ces maladies hereditaires 
ont imprime leur cachet sur les petits malheureux qu'elles ont prives de 
leurs parents. II n y a aucune exageration a dire que la plupart des 
orphelins et des enfants abandonnes sont issus de parents atteints de 
maladies hereditaires. Et, dans le cercle de ces maladies hereditaires^ 
il faut comprendre les maladies morales, c'est-a-dire, le vice ; les enfants 
de parents assassins, voleurs, faussaires, etc., n'ont pas seulement herit6 
des dispositions physiques de leurs auteurs, mais ils ont la plus forte 
propension a se livrer aux memes vices qu'eux, a commettre les memes 
d61its. Dans le d^nombrement des prostituees, on a observe que les fiUes 
ill^gitimes en fournissent une proportion beaucoup plus forte que les 
£lles legitimes : la d^bauche 6lle-meme est her^ditaire. 

II ressort de la que la premiere preoccupation de I'assistance d^is 
orphelins doit etre de leur donner la sante physique et morale. Ces 
enfants, qui sont, sou vent, d'une constitution debile, deterior^e, doivent 
etre regeneres, et il faut que I'oeuvre de la bienfaisance, soit officielle, soit 
privee, consiste a les mettre dans les meilleures conditions pour affronter 
les luttes de la vie et faire souche, plus tard, d'enfants bien portants. 
Combien ne voit-on pas d'ouvriers mourant dans la force de I'age et 
laissant des families dans la mis^re parce que, n^s eux-memes de parents 
malades, ils n'ont pas ete soumis dans leur enfance a des soins qui aient 
reconstitue leur organisme ! Fortifier la sante des orphelins, c'est done 
travailler a Tamelioration de la classe ouvri^re, diminuer pour I'avenir 
les charges de la bienfaisance et leur preparer a eux-memes une vie 
active et heureuse, au lieu des deboires et des malheurs que la maladie 
entraine toujours a sa suite. Un ^tat bien constitu^, qui, faisant meme 
Abstraction de toutes questions de sentiment, n'envisagerait que son 
interet materiel, mettrait sur la m6me ligne que les orphelins les enfants 
n^s de parents atteints de maladies hereditaires ; il creerait pour eux des 
colonies agricoles ou maritimes, ou telles oeuvres ayant le meme but. 
Quelque depense qu'il dut en resulter, il se trouverait apres peu de temps 
avoir realise des benefices considerables : il aurait epargne de nombreuses 
vies humaines, dont chacune a sa valeur, car chaque individu valide 
coopere a la prosperite g^nerale; il aurait diminue de beaucoup le 
nombre des malades et de la sorte degreve le budget, partout si charge, 
des h6pitaux et des hospices. En somme il aurait fait une bonne 
;affaire financi^re, tout en accomplissant une oeuvre d'intelligente philan- 
thropic. 

Nous sommes sans doute bien loin de la realisation de pareilles 
idees ; ce n'est pas, quand tons les gouvernements se ruinent par leurs 
formidables armements, quand tons les budgets sont en deficit, qu'on 
pent songer a creer des institutions qui, au debut, couteraient des sommes 
considerables. Esperons qu'un jour viendra od les nations, plus sages, 
■consacreront aux oeuvres pacifiques et humanitaires toute I'activite 
qu'elles deploient actuellement dans le perfectionnement de leurs moyens 
4e destruction ou de defense et que, dans une noble et f econde "emulation, 
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elli?g s'efforeeront d'livoir Ips citoyens Ifis plus sains, les plus valid) 
plus mora,,!. 

En attendant revenons a nos orphelins. 

Si la sant^ est la condition indispensable de (out travail frncfi 
elle est egalement, jiisqii'a un certain point, et snrtoiit dans In dMI 
ooyriere, une garantie de morality, Qne la delmuchp nngendre la 
maladie, c'est inconte-stable. Maift IV't-at maladif est sonvent lui-mfime 
la cause de Tim morality, d'aliord parce qu'il pent fitre le r^sultat deft 
vices dea ascendants, qui sont hSreditaires, ensuite parce qii'im oi^nisme 
affaihli r^siste mal aiix tentations du vice et anx soUicitations da la 
mieere. Ou voit done que la question sunitaire est absolument dnminante 
dans I'aBBistanee h donner au« orpbelins ; il importe ftsscz pen qn'ils 
aient bon gite, bonne noitrritare, bonne instruction, s'ils ne sont pas en 
mfime temps rigoureua: et r^sistants. II ne faut pas oublier qu'ils doivent 
plus tard so Kiibvenir k eus-m^mes, non seulement par les connaissancea 
qn'on leur aura donnees, maia ausM par les qualit^s physiques et morales 
qu'ils auront acqnises. 

Etant donne que ces enfants ne Ront pas malades, maig seulement 
predisposes k le devenir, puisque bcaucoup d'entre eux sont issuB de 
parents qui ont 6ti emport^s par la fuberculoae, par les lesions cons^ca- 
tives k rolcoolisme, par la sj-philis, etc., que d'autres ont ete engendr^s 
dans le vice et la. d^bauche, on eombattm ces pretlispositions par le 
moyen despuisBants modificateurs hygieniques que la science poss^de^ et 
qui sont principalement : le grand air, le travail musculiure et le regime 
alimentaire. II est A peine nfcessaire d'insisler sur I'importance de ces 
modificateurs. La vie en plein air, dans une region sSclie et salubre, 
on an bord de la mer, est certainement le moyen le plus efficace d'excitra- 
tons les actes organiques, d'activer I'appfitit, de favoriser les digestionB, 
d'accelerer la circulation et de piirifler le sang. Le travail corporel, tes 
mouvements divers dans un air viviliant r^gularisent les echanges 
nutritifs, augmentent la force musculaire et la resistance aus intemp^ries. 
II va de soi que le regime alimentaire sera sufRsamment abondant, 
sutEsamment r^confortant pour permettre k I'organisme de r^parer lea 
pertea que le travail au grand air lui aura fait subir et le mettre en 4lat 
de faire face il I'exercice musculaire qu'on rWame de lui. 

Tels sont, en jmrtant de nos premisses, les principes qui doivent 
^tre appliqu^es dans l'assisl«nce aux orphelins. Oes principes peuvent-ila 
toujours etre mis en pratique ? En d'autres termes : Quel est le systeme* 
qui doit pr^valoir dans l'aSBiBfa,nee aux orphelins ? 

En ^tudiant les pratiques en rigueur chez les diEFerentes natioD^ 
on constate que oes syst^mes peuvent se reduire k trois ; I'orphelini* 
— le patronat — le systeme mixte. Examinons rapiUement chacnn d'ens. 

L'orphelinat fenne est le mode d'aRsistance le plus aneien, proba- 
blement le plus applique de nos jours et celui auquel Beinblent revenir 
certaines administrations publiques qui I'avaient abandonn^. 11 consbte 
dans riuternement des orphelins des deux sexes dans des ^tablissementB 
gen^ralement spaeieux, bien construita en point de vue de I'hygi&n^ 
souvent miime trops lusueux et presentant trop de comfort. Les enfants 
y re5oivent une bonne instruction et y apprennent des metiers en rapn 
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avec leurs forces et leurs aptitudes. Ce systeme presente tous les 
avantages et les inconvenients des intemats. Comme avantages : nne 
surveillance de tous les instants, Tordre, la proprete, la discipline; 
comme inconvenients : Fabsence de la vie de famille, le manque de 
spontaneity, de liberte, le defaut d'exercice suf&sant, le danger des 
maladies, la trop grande facilite de vivre, qui fait envisager Texistence 
sous un faux jour, qui ne permet pas d'en voir les c6tes pratiques ; 
parfois aussi la compression des caract^res, la delation, la dissimulation. 
Les inconvenients de ce mode d'assistence sont-ils compens^s par les 
avantages tres reels qu'on j trouve ? Tous les hygienistes sont d'accord 
en principe pour condamner I'intemement des enfants. A la rigueur 
ib accepteraient les pensionnats places k la campagne, ceux ou les enfants 
jouissent de la plus grande somme de liberty possible et peuvent le mieux 
se livrer aux jeux, aux exercices necessaires k leur &ge, o^ ils respirent 
un air pur et constammcnt renouvel6, ou leur mode de vivre ressemble 
le plus a celui de la famiUe. Les pensionnats urbains, qui ne r^unissent 
pas ces conditions d'hjgiene, sont absolument condamnes. Or, les 
raisons qui font rejeter les intemats pour les enfants de la classe aisee 
doivent, a plus forte raison, les faire rejeter pour les indigents, parmi 
lesquels les orphelins, dont nous nous occupons, dont il faut souvent 
reformer les constitutions par I'exercice musculaire et par un air vivifiant 
et qui, sous peine de fortes deceptions, ne doivent pas etre habitues 
a la vie facile, sans souci, sans caractere pratique, que Ton m^ne dans les 
pensionnats. 

Les inconvenients signales plus haut disparaissent dans le systeme 
du patronat. Ici, les orphelins, confi^s a des patrons, soit a la ville, soit 
a la campagne, selon leur etat de sante et le metier auquel on les destine, 
vivent absolument de la vie de famille, sont elev^s avec les autres enfants, 
frequentent les ecoles de la locality, connaissent les difficultes qu'on 
eprouve a gagner sa vie, s'initient aux details du menage, apprennent 
de bonne heure la pratique de la vie. Souvent ils restent dans les 
menages ou ils ont ete eleves et dont ils deviennent les enfants adoptifs, 
ils s'associent ^ leur patron dans I'exercice de son metier, ils contractent 
des alliances dans la locality. S'ils quittent leur patron pour s'etablir, 
la transition n'est pas brusque, comme lorsqu'ils quittent I'orphelinat : 
ils ne s'etonnent plus des difficultes de I'existence, ils savent que rien 
ne vient sans peine; dans Fatmosph^re de liberty relative oii ils ont 
vecu, ils ont acquis de la spontaneity; en un mot, ils sont prepares 
aux luttes de la vie. 

Les tout jeunes orphelins, ceux pour lesquels il ne pent encore ^tre 
question d'apprentissage, peuvent de meme ^tre plac^ dans des families^ 
h, la campagne, quitte k etre repris plus tard, pour etre confies a des 
patrons exer^ant un metier. 

Pour que le systeme du patronat produise ses fruits, plusieurs^ 
conditions doivent etre realis^es ; la premiere est le choix judicieux 
du patron ou du noiuricier, qui doit etre sain, sobre et honnete, autant 
que possible pere de famille, pour que son nouveau pupille puisse 6tre 
61ev6 avec les autres enfants, jouissant d'une aisance suffisante pour 
qu*on soit sur que I'orphelin obtiendra la nourriture qui lui convient. 
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habile, qa'il n'aurait peut-^tre 
Ce moila d' assistance, toutefois, 
nombre tr^9 restreiot de caa, 



Une secoude condition indispensable eat I'organisation d'uu bon sei 
d'inspection qui, frequemment et il des epoques iudotermiu^es, exerce 
une active surveilluaoe aur I'orphelin, s'assure Je la maniere dont on 
le traite et doot on I'instruit, a'cnqnifire de son caractere, do sea defauts, 
de sea aptitudes, de son 4tat de saute. II taut, de plus, que lea enfauta 
malades resolvent lea soius n^cessairea et, s'ils ne peuvent les avoir cfaez 
leuTB patrons, qu'ils rentrent a leur lieu d'origine et soient places dans 
lea instituts deatines i. leur traitement. ~ 

Sufln il est un troisi^me Eyst^me, mixte, qui participe des 
precedents. Les enfanta sont places chez des 

pendant quelquea anueea, puis rentrent k I'orpbeliDat alin de so perfc 
tionner dans leurs metiers, Ce syst^me offre certuiuement de granda 
avantages sur celui de rinteroement continu. La santS de t'orphelin 
a pu s'aSermir pendant le s^jour chez le nouiricier ou le patron ; il a 
T^cu quelque temps dela vie de famiUe et u'est plus absolument ignorant 
des n^cessites de I'existence et de sea difficultca. Bentr^ k I'orphe- 
linat, I'enfant pourra devenir 
jamais &te chez son premier patron, 
ne parait Stre applicable qne daas i 
loraquo les enfants ont une intelligence au dessus de la moyeune et 
prSsentent des aptitudes bien marqufies pour un genre special de travail 
ou des dispositions serienses a des etudes plus ^levees. II offre rincon- 
v^nient, pour les administrations et pour les associations charitables, de 
devoir mamtemr des orphelinats en permanence, avec leur personnel, 
leurs fraia d'entretien, etc. £ncor« j aurait-il moyen d'amver au meme 
but sans s'imposer ces depenses : on pourrait placer ces jeunes gens, 
exceptionnellement dou^, en pension dans des families connues et lis 
iraient frequenter les ecolea ou les ateliers qu'on leur aurait assign^s. 
Cest du reste la pratique usitee dans certains ^tablissements ferm^s 
oft les orphelins, poiu' completer leur appreutisssage ou parfaire leuc ^ 
instruction, sont envoyea chez dea patrons habiles et bien outillcB, 
dans dea ecoles superieures. 

Le c6te financier de la question qui nous occupe ne doit pas j 
perdu de vue ; son examen nous foumira uu Element de plus pour 
la resondre. Les ressources de la charite officielle et privee sont 
n^oessuirement limit^es et tous ecus qui ont droit a I'assistance ne 
peuvent en jouir, II resulte de la qu'il faut adopter le aystfime le moina 
couteux, des le moment qu'il offre toutes les garanties au point de vue 
du but £t atteiudre, de I'avenir des orphelins. Or, nous trouvona qu'en 
Belgique, et il y a lieu de croire que lea paya ^trangera n'offrent guere, 
aouH ce rapport, de diff^rencea avec le nfltre, I'entretien d'uu orphelin 
ou d'une orpheline dans les ^tablissements fermes coute en moyenne 
400 francs par an, sans compter I'entretien du batiment et le capital 
immobilise par sa construction, tandis que le placement chez, des 
ciera ou dea patrona ne coute qu'en moyenne 110 franca, qui finiasent 
m&me par ne plus devoir etre pay^s, quaud I'orpheliu reud & aa ni 
famille assez de services. La difference est considerable, et nous 
vu que ce aystfime, le moins coflteux, est aussi celui qui repoud le 
au voeu de I'hygi^ne et qui assure 1« miens I'avenir de rorphelin. 
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ipprimer les orphelinRta ferm^s et lea remplacer par le syst^me dn 
patronat ou syst^me familial. 

Toutefois il faiit retonnattre que certaiaes objections peuvent 6tro 
i^es au systSme du patronat. I^es enfants naturellement vicieox, 
chez leqnels on a d^ou^■ert des d^fauts graves ou de mauvaises 
Ldances ne peuvent pas profiler dn B^jonr chez nn patron ou meme 
nourricier. Ponr ears, la liberty dont on y joiiit serait 
pr^judiciable. Ha doiveut fitre I'objet d'une surveillance incessant*, fitre 
soamis a une discipline eclair^ et severe. Le meilleur systume a leur 
appliquer est celui de la colonie agricole, qui pr^senterait tout^ les 
garanties au point de viie de la sante. Son ^tablissement ne sertut pas 
on^renx : il sufBrait d'une ferme avec nn terrain k cultiver. Sous une 
direction intclligente, les mauvaises dispositions des ^l^ves se rectilieraient 
et Ton pourrait esperer que leur nature dSviee se transfonnerait. 

Une autre cat^gorie d'enfants ne sont gu6re destines a profiler dii 
placement cliez des patrons : ce sont les scrofuleux,,les racbitiques. Pour 
eux, la colonic agricole ne conviendrait pas absolument; il vaudrait 
mieux la remplacer par la colonic maritime. Dea ^tablissemenld de cette- 
Borte ont dejA proiluit des r^sultats trSs encourageants. L'air vivi— 
,t de la mer, avec ses propri^t^s particuliferes, constitue le modificateur 
plus puissant a meltre en ccuvre dans ces ^tata maladifs. L'installa- 
de ces colonies ne serait d'ailleurs pas beaucoup plus coflteuse que 
des colonies agricoles ; rien ne s'opposerait d'ailleurs a ce qu'on y 
adjoigntt une exploitation agricole. 

Si les idees que je viena d'e^poser elaient gen^ralement admises, les 
associations cbaritables et les institutions de bienfaisance officielle r^ali- 
seraient, comme je I'ai montre, de serieuses economies qui pourraient 
etre ufilement employees a. secourir un plus grand nombre d'orphelins et 
d'enfantJi abandonn^s, ou k er4er d'antrea ceuvres ^galement necessaires, 
Ce tra^'ail pourrait s'arrSler ici. Mais certaines administrations de 
idee Titles, qui ont essaye le sysleoie du patronat, probablement 
conditions, paraissent vouloir en revenir k I'orphelinat 
'form^ ou au systime mixle esquisse pins bant. D'autres, qui ont fait 
construire it grands frais des ^tablissements niagnifiques, se decideraient 
peut-Stre bien difficilement a les abandonner el k reeourir k nn autre 
mode d'assistance. Dans ees conditionSj il eat necessaire d'examiner 
de quelle mani^re il serait possible de supprimer les inconv^nients 
que nous avons reconnus aux orpbelinats et d'autres encore dont je n'ai 
pasparl^. 

II est incontestable que, dans lea orpbelinats, la vie de famille 
iste pas. Les enfants sont done prives de la meilleure ^cole pratique- 
lull y ait, de celle qui leur apprend au prix de quelles difiicultes on se 
procure le logement, le vfitemenl, la nonrriture et meme le travMl. 
Anasi, qiiand ils sortent de retahlisaement a I'tlge de 18 ou 19 ans, sont-ils 
parfaitement ignorants d'une foule de cboaea qui sont pour eux de la 
plus grande necessite. Loges dans des locaus sgacieux, bien a^res, bien 
cbanSeE, parfaitement amenages, pourvus de toutes les comniodites, 
avec ficlairage au gaz et distribution d'eau, trouvant tt heure fixe leur 
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oou^'ert mis at leur uoiu-riture prtjparee, ils kg ligiu'eut aisement que, 
n'ayiint du sc dooner aucune peiue pour acqii4rjr ces bicDS, il n'en 
sanrait etre autrement plus tfird. A leur »)rtie les atteodest les 
deceptions ; combien ne voit-on pas d'orpheliua qui, entres en service, 
eoDt tout etoDues ile voir que, dans bieii des raatsons bourgeoises, 
il y a iiifiuemeut inoins de comfort que dans retablissement qu'ils ont 
quitte I C'est eurtout aus fillea que s'appliqne cette observation, Les 
ideas de grandeur et de bien-6tre que, malgi'o tout le lact de leurs 
moitresses, elles out emportees de rorpbelioat, fauaseut leur jugemeut ; 
elles Gout malhenreuses duns les services o^ elles sont mitrees, et cliaugent 
bient6t pour entrer ailleurs et fltjissent parfois dans le d^vergondage. 

N^otons que dans les oqibeliuats, il existe entre les eufauts vicieux 
et ceus qui ue le sont pas, une promiscuity qui est toiite an detriment 
de cas Jerniers. On suit que, clans I'enfanco, I'esemple est contagiaux, 
mats que le mauvais exemple est plus souvent suivi que le bon ; ce sont 
done les vicieux qui gAtent les autrea, au lieu d'etre amendes par enx. 
Dans le systSnie du patrouat pour les orplielius normaux et de la Cblorue 
ftgricole pour les vieieux, ce contact n'est pas & iTaindre. Dans les 
orphelinats, il ne saurait 6tre compUtement evite. GrSce i la discipline 
qui r^gne dans I'^tablissement, les d4fauts6e caclient, mais ne disparaiseettt 
psa ; ils ne sont pas corrig^s, Et, comine il arrive des moments oil la 
surveillance s'endort, oG les enfants jouissent en commun d'une liberty 
relative, les mam-ais corrompent les autres. Quaud on visits un orphelinat 
bien teun, ou serait loin de se douter de cet etat de thuses : grdce a la 
politesse et aus bonnes manieres inculqu^es aiix enfants, on est tent^ 
de croire que le moral repond tonjours a ces excelleutes apparences. 
Des faits graves sont venus parfois noua montrer que ce verais d'educa- 
tion n'est qu'un trompe I'ceil. Mais c'est surtout nprSs la sortie des 
enfants, quand ils ont reeouvr^ toute leur liberty, qu'on s'a^jer^oit des 
defautM qu'ils out conserves, tout en les masquant sous la dissimulation 
que leur internemeut et la discipline k laquelle ils ont cte soumis leur 
ont fait prendre. 

Cette consideration est certainement un des arguments les plus 
puissauts en faveur de la suppression des orphelinats fenues. 

II faut, de la part de la direction, non seuleuient beaucoup d'euer- 
gie, mais beaucoup de talent et de tact pour arriver a amender les enfants 
vieieux et pour les emp&her de conlaminer ceux qui sout normaux. 

I^ous avons vu quelles conditions generates doit remplir Tassistanee 
des orphelins an paint de vue de I'liygi&ne et de la eant^. II est bien 
difficile que les orphelinats places au sein des -villes ou des grandes 
agglomerations repondent k ces eidgences. En n'envissgeant que le 
c6t4 sanitaire de la question, od adniettra que les orpbelinats devrajent 
toujours 6tre ^tablis a la campagne. L'eapace, en ville, est gen^ralement 
trop restreint pour que les enfants jouissent des nvautages de I'air libre j 
d'un autre cflte, I'oir des villes est, comme qualite, uotablement inf4- 
rieur a cclui de la canijiagne. 

Une objection que Ton pent faire au placement de ces etablisse- 
ments en dehors des agglomerations est la difficulle, surtout pour les 
garfons, de I'apprentissage des divers metiers. Mais cette objection, 
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pitfea-fondee, toiube devant cette consLderatioD, que I'ien n'euipeeher 
d'enseigaer la plupart lies metiers a I'orplieliimt nifime, juMfju'd ee q 
les jeunes geos fuaseut suffisamment avauces pour pouvoir otre mis 
en pensioa et cd opprentissage clicz des moitres, mieux outilles que 
J'fitablissement ; en appliquant par consequent un Mysteme uiixte, dont 
le pFofiteraleat que les jeuoes geus njaut moati'e d'heureuses disfnsitious, 
aettant d'csp^rer qu'ils se perfeetLoonerout dauis I'exercice de leur 
lietier; de mfime eeux qui montreut des aptitudes specialea a I'Stade 
aient envoy^s dans des ^colea aup^rieures ; mais les uns et les autres 
mrmeraient rexceptioti, et I'orpheliuat eerait apte k donuer a la g^aSralit^ 
■nction primaire et une connaissauce euffisante dea metiors pour 
[nuroir deveuir de bons omTiers. 

Four les iillefl, le placemeat a la cauipague n'offre aucuii incou- 
ment, les metiers qu'elles sont appeldes k exercer pouvaut toujours 
i rint^rieur de retablissemeut et ne n^eessitant jamais de 
B^plaGements. 

e I'orplielinat soit construit a la ville ou a la campagne, il doit en 
I Stre poiirvu des inatallationa neceasaires pour developper le 
porps, augmenter la resistaace vitale, emp^cher I'^dosion dea maladies 
B6p6ditaires, combattre le d^velopperaent et la propagation de la 
Raberculose, des maladies zymotiques, de I'ophtalmie granuleuse. La 
gymuastique et la natation sent iiidiapensables aux deux sexes, pour 
augmenter les forces, developper harmoniquemeDt le corps, ltd donner 
de la souplesse et de I'agilite, lui conarauniquer de la resistance, Au 
joint de vue de la tuberculose, tout individu qui tousse doit fitre teiiu 
I suspect, surtout quand il est issu de parents morta jeunes et qu'il 
twt lui-meme de faible constitution. Connaissant la cootjigiosite de la 
taberculose par lea poussifires de cracLats desaeebea, on ^vitera que lea 
Ibusseiirs ne erochent sur les plauchers ou dans leurs mouchoirs, 

Les enfants predisposes aux maladies hereditaires et, en g^n^raJ, 
a les enfants qui, sans Stre malades, sont malingres, chetifs, portfiure 
nglionnaires, etc., doivent fitre soumis outre les 
corporels, i une medication preventive destinee k fortifier 
Jeur constitution et coasietant dans I'udministration de moj-ens recon- 
Eortants et rSsolutifs, parmi lesquellts I'huile de foie de morue, les 
rngineux et les iodes tiennent le premier rang. 
Pour eriter la propagation de I'ophtalmie granuleuse, qui, dans 
6 internats, fait de noinbreuses victimes et eat eminemment coutagieuse, 
1 veillera k oe que chaqne enfant ait son essuie-maina special et ne 
r de celui des autrejs. 
La tetgue faveuse et, en general, les maladies contagieuses du cuir 
Aevelu se propHgent egalement avee grande rapidite. La meilleure 
toiesure k prendre contre elles est de tenir les cbevenx courts, d'interdire 
L enfante de se servir du couvre-chef I'un de I'autre et d'isoler 
Boigneusemeut ceux qui e.a sont atteints. 

On connait bien aujourd'hui le mode de propagation des maladies 
I -Zymotiques ; il est inutile de les passer en revne. Qu'il nous sufSsa 
I fairs i leur propos une recommaudation. Les enfants qui en 
eentent les prodr6mes doivent, autant que possible, 6tre immediate- 
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ment trausferes dans les hfipiUms. Mais, eorame I'liGpitnl pRUt-6tre 
assez eloigne et qne la nature de la maladie u'est paa loujours reeonnue 
des Tabord, chaque orphelinat doit, outre Pinfirmerie, qui est destin^ 
aus blessures et aux simples indispositions, contenir une ou deux 
chambres d'ieolement, afin de pouvoir y mettre les cas de maladies 
contagieuses qu'on ne pourrait envoyer a rii6pital, ainsi que les cas 
douteus. Cea tliambres d'isolemeDt doivent etre soigneusement desin- 
fecl^s, chaquo fois qu'elles out it€ employees. 

Naturellement, pour que tootes ces prescriptii 
superflue, puissent Stre executees, I'orphelinat 
surveillance incessante d'un medecin et, de pluf 
posseder des notions d'hygi^ne assez etendues. 

Un orpbelinat, d'ailleurs, ne peut produire de bons residtata que si 
le personnel charge de la direction, de la sur^'eillance, de l'en.=eignemeiit, 
est judicieusement choisi : les nombreuses qualites qu'on doit exiger de 
C6 personnel rendent ce choix difficile. Les personnes qui le coraposcnt 
doivent fitre saines, vigoureusea et mordes. II faut qu'elles possfedent 
nne autorite suffisante pour esereer Bur lea enfanta une influence 
psychique preponderante ; de plus leur perspicacite, leur talent d'observa- 
tion doivent Stre assez grands pour qu'elles soient capnbles d'etudier le. 
caractfere et les dispositions des enfanta qui leur sont' confi^a, de mani&re 
a combattre les tendances hereditaires au vice et k rcconuaitre les 
aptitudes de chacuo. 

Le personnel doit tonjours etre penetre de cette idfe, qu'il n'a pas 
affaire a uit internat ordinaire, dont les el^ves, apres leurs etudes finies, 
rentreront dans leura families, oi ila trouveront les conseila et I'aasistance 
n4cessaires pour se faire une position ; mais que, d6s leur sortie de 
r^tabliasement, ils seront reduita a leurs propres forces et ne pourroDt 
compter sur aucune aide pour fuire leur chemin dans le monde. De 
la I'obligation de rester toujours, avec eux, sur le terrain pratique, afin 
de leur eviter, dana I'avenir, des deaillusions. L'administration, de son 
c6t4, ne perdra jamais ce but de vue. Aussi le regime aliraentaire, 
I'habitjitiou, le vStement, tout ea repondant parfaitement aux prescrip- 
tions de I'hygiSne, seront-ila simplea et escluront-ils tout luxe, tout 
raffinement. Les orphelinata anciens etaient fort defeetueux au point 
de vue hygi^nique ; bien des orpbelinats modernes, que nous eonnaissona, 
pfichent par «n esces contraire; ce sont de veritables palais ou se 
reneontrent toutea lea commodites de la vie. Aussi, qtiand des jeunes 
filles, 41evees dans ces somptueox etablissements, ou elles trouvent de 
i'eau et des dSversoirs k toua ilea Stages, des machines a luver, etc., 
deviennent servantes dans des tnaisons de petits bourgeois, sont-elles 
d^payaees; elles ne comprennent pas qu'il faille aller pomper I'eaii, 
porter des seaux, faire la leasive A, la main et bien d'autres travaux 
auxquels on ne les a pns habitudes. II serait tr^s utile de lenr faire 
mener, le plus souvent possible, la vie de famille. On les enverrait 
de tempa en temps, par gronpea d'une demi-donzaine, sous la conduite 
d'une maitresae, passer quelques aemoinea k la campagne, dans une 
petite maison, oii ellee feraient ellea-memes tout I'ouvr^e; 
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Education pratique servirait plus a leur hygiene morale que tous les 
discours et tous les conseils d^pourvus de sanction. 

Si de la vie mat^rielle nous passons a la vie intellectuelle, les 
m^mes ecueils sont a eviter. Sans doute il faut donner I'instruction 
aux orphelins des deux sexes, et meme une instruction solide, d^velop- 
pant le jugement et donnant des idees justes. D'une mani^re gen^rale, 
I'enseignement doit etre professionnel. AUer plus loin, c'est risquer de 
donner a ces enfants desherites des id^es ambitieuses, qu'ils ne pourront 
realiser plus tard : c'est en faire des declasses, rougissant de leur 
position, ne sachant pas la remplir et ineapables d'acquerir celle k 
laquelle ils aspirent. L'instruction toutefois, tout en ^tant pratique, ne 
sera pas trop aride. On enseignera le dessin, qui pent toujours ^tre 
utile dans une foule de professions, et meme indispensable ; on 
enseignera egalement la musique vocale, qui 61eve I'intelligence et 
procure une agreable distraction. 

Exceptionnellement, les enfants jouissant d'une bonne sant6 et 
montrant des dispositions speciales, pourront etre prepares aux etudes 
superieures. 

Quant au choix des metiers, il dependra necessairement des 
aptitudes des enfants, des dispositions qu'on leur a reconnues, de leur 
adresse, etc. Mais, de plus, il faudra tenir grand compte de leur 
etat physique. Ainsi, il serait illogique et dangereux de faire apprendre 
le metier de couturi^re ou de lingere a des jeunes fiUes faibles de 
constitution, anemiques, issues de parents tuberculeux, ou predisposees 
a la melancolie et dont I'un des ascendants aurait ete atteint d'alienation 
mentale. Pour les gar9ons, il serait tout aussi mauvais d'enseigner un 
metier a poussi^res irritantes, comme celui de tailleur de pierres ou de 
boulanger, a ceux qui sont predisposes aux maladies des voies respira- 
toires. Les qualites physiques de I'enfant doivent done, plus m^me 
que leurs aptitudes, determiner le genre de profession auquel on les 
destine. 

En these generale, il faut eviter les metiers qui chdment une 
partie de Tannee. La continuity du travail est une r^gle de discipline 
et de moralite. Si des metiers a chdmage peuvent etre impun6ment 
exerc6s par les jeunes gens vivant dans leurs families, il n'en est pas 
de meme pour les orphelins, qui, d^s leur sortie de Tetablissement, 
doivent pouvoir immediatement gagner leur vie. 

La fa9on dont les metiers sont enseign^s me rite Egalement 
consideration. S'il est utile d'initier les jeunes gens aux procedes les 
plus perfectionnes, a ToutiUage le meilleur, il ne faut pas oublier que les 
ateliers dans lesquels ils entreront ne rempliront pas toujours ces 
conditions et, pour leur Eviter des deceptions, pour empecher m^me 
qu'ils ne soient consideres comme ineapables, on fera bien, pendant 
leur apprentissage, de leur appendre a exercer leurs metiers, meme dans 
des conditions defectueuses, comme ils les rencontreront peut-^tre plus 
tard dans la vie. 

Dans bien des pays, on fait une distinction entre les soins k donner 
aux orphelins et ceux que reclament les enfants trouv^s et abandonnes. 
C'est un tort, a mon avis. Les un& et les autres, non seulement ont droit 



a la Bollicitude, mais doiveiit ^tre fioumis iiu m^mc ti'aitenient, piiisque 
lea una et les autres se trouvent dans nno position ideutique, vis-i-™ 
de lu societe, Eu parlant toujours des orphelios, il eat bien entendu 
que j'spplique les mSmes principes aiix enfonts trouv4s et abandons^s. 

Je n'ai pas touIu trailer ici tontea les questions qui se rattachent 
fi r^ducation dea orphelins ; beaucoup d'entre elles sont d'ordre 
administratif. O'est le cOt^ hygi^nique seul du problfirae, qni m'a 
pr^occupe. 

Lea observationa qni pr6e6dent peuvent se resumer ainsi : Vie de 
famille pour lea orphelina nonnaux; — colonies agiicoles pour ceux qai 
sont vicieux ; — colonies maritimea pour ceux dont la constitution est 
d^labree ; en consequence : suppression dea orphelinats ; — et, qiiand les 
orpbelinats sont inmntcnus, prescription a speciales pour la santS 
pbjsique et I'hj-giSue monile dea pupiHea. 
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Unser Jabrhundert ist so reicb an Schopfungen, welcbe die Ver- 
beaserung der sanitaren Vei'hiiltnisse nnserea Erdballes regein fiollen, 
dasa ea eigentUch das Jabrhundert der Hygiene geusnnt zu werdeo 
verdient. Audi bei una in Oest^rreich wetteifern Humanitataanstalt«n 
der TerscbiedenBten Art, den Jammer und das Elend der leidenden 
Erdenbiirger weniger fiiblbar zu macbeii, ja, voUig zu bannen. Die 
grossailigateu, gediegensten Kj^ankenanslalten fur Erwajdisene und 
Kinder geben Zeugois hievoa. 

Weit entfernt, auch nur im geringsten darau zti denken, mich mit 
den gelehrten Vortragen der Congreasmitglieder nieaseu zu wollen, 
wilblte icb mein Tbema ala Bildnerin der Jugend und bitte, es auch in 
dieaem Sinne aufziinebmen. 

Wie manches Kind wur<3e durcb die aufopfernde Sorgfalt dea 
Spitalarztes am Leben erhalteu und kebrt, dcm Todesengel wie durcb 
ein Wirnder entrisaen, gebeilt iu seine Familie zuriick. 

Armes Kind ! Jetzt erst bediirfte es eiuer verdoppelleu Pflege ; 
jedea Liiftchen sollte abgehalten werden, der noch geschwacbte Magen 
sollte durcb zweckentsprechende Nabrung gestarkt werden und sollte 
erst wieder lernen die beimiscbe derbe Kost zu vertragen, die zartliehete 
Sorgfalt Bollte jeden Scbritt iiberwacben und nicbt das kaum geneaene 
Kind in daa tolle Qetriebe einer von Gesundbeit strotzenden Kinderschar 
mit einbezogen werden, welche an den noch gescbwacbten Korpcr oft 
Zumutbungen atellt, denen er nocb nicbt gewacbson iat. Mit einem 
Wortfl, was Gold fiir ein gesundea Kind iat, das ist oft Gift fiir ein eben 
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genesendes Kind, f iir ein Kind, dcssen Organismus arg zerriittet war, 
das sich erst kraftigen sollte. 

Fragen wir die Herren Aerzte und sie werden hiinderte von Fallen 
aofzahlen konnen, in welchen sie erkrankte Kinder mit Anwendung 
ihrer ganzen Kunst gerettet haben, die aber in der Zeit ihrer Recon- 
valescenz, da es ihnen an richtiger Nahning mangelte, da sie einer 
guten Luft entbehren miissten, dem Sieehthume verfielen und so fiir die 
Menschheit, fiir den Staat verloren waren. Wurden sie nicht sofort 
eine Beute des Todes, so batten sie oft nocb ein argeres Los, sie 
wurden, wenn sie am Leben blieben, Kxiippel, unbrauehbare Menschen, 
eine Last der Gemeinde, des Staates. Dem, geebrte Versammelte, ware 
abzubelfen : Man errichte eigene Reconvalescentenhauser nicht nur fiir 
die aus den Spitalern entlassenen Kinder, sondern iiberhaupt fiir seiche 
Kinder, deren Verbaltnisse es nicht gestatten, dass ihnen die liebevolle 
Pflege und Aufmerksamkeit wahrend der Zeit ihrer Reconvalescenz von 
der Familie zutheil wird, damit sie, erst erstarkt, dem Alltagsleben im 
Kreise der Armuth iibergeben werden und so die Zumuthungen, welche 
diese an die Jugend «tellt, leichter ertragen konnen. 

An guten Rathschlagen von uns aus fehlt es nicht, doch der 
Armuth ist wohl schwer rathen und so verfallt das arme Kind oft nicht 
nur korperlich, sondern oft auch geistig, und ich konnte hunderte von 
Fallen bezeichnen, wo geistig geweckte Kinder nach Scharlach-, Masem-, 
Blatternepidemien und anderen verheerenden Krankheiten, nach ihrer 
Genesung zu schwach waren, die gebotene geistige Kost aus Mangel 
an gehoriger Kraft zu verdauen und so geistig mebr oder minder 
verkamen. 

Konnen Sie mir es verargen, dass ich als Bildnerin der Jugend 
Ihnen ganz begeistert die Sehilderung dieser Wohlthatigkeitsanstah 
mache, welche die Hochherzigkeit des Ehepaares August und Amalie 
Herzmanskj aus Wien zu Stande gebracht, um so recht wiirdig den 
25jahrigen Bestand ihres Geschaftes zu feiern, welches hier in England 
durch seinen Export eben so gut bekannt ist, als bei uns zu Lande. 
Es wurde hier eine bleibende Statte fiir ewige Zeiten geschaffen, um 
den friiher bezeichneten Uebeln und Gefahren einen machtigen Damm 
zu setzen : es ist das I. Muster-Reconvalescentenhaus fiir die aus 
den Spitalern Wiens geheilt entlassenen Kinder in Weidlingau im 
Wurzbachthale in Nieder-Oesterreich. In Weidlingau, eine reizende 
Sommerfrische, wurde es auf einem der schonsten Punkte errichtet. 
Das Hauptgebaude, ein imposanter Bau im italienischen Stile, umflossen 
von Sonnenlicht und milder ozonreicher Luft, steht einladend auf einer 
Anhohe und dient den armen aus den Spitalern Wiens geheilt entlassenen 
Kindern zum Aufenthalte von Mai bis October jeden Jahres. Durch 
vorsorgende, aufopfernde Betreuung wird die schwache Lebensflamme 
der armen Kinder neu angefacht und erhalten. 

Wunderschone Baume und Pflanzengruppen, desgleichen auch ein 
Springbrunnen, erfreuen den Besucher und iiberall bemerkt man auf 
weissen Tafelchen die Namen der Baume und Gestraucher angebracht. 
Eine zweiarmige treppe fiihrt uns auf eine im Parterre liegende 
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Teranda, die brcit geang ist, Tim den Ktndern an Tageii, wea^^^^| 
Gartenwege feuctl aind, Aufenthalt zu gewShren. Von hier \tsa!BSl^ 
wir durch eine Fliigelthiirc in einen hohen, luftigen mit den Bildnissen 
der Slifter geschmiickten Saal, der zii beiden Seiten Tiscbe uiid Stiihie 
Iiat. Grosse Waudscliranke, vi*le iuteressante Ajischauungsgi^enstaiide 
enthaltend, beflnden sicli an den Wilnden und selhst diese haben 
Stellagen mit interessanten AnschauiingsgegenBtandeD, meist aus Eremden 
Landem und Erdtheilen. Diese werden an Eegentagen vorgeieigt, and 
so lernen die Kinder in bunter Beihenfolge tfluaeuderlei interessante 
Objecte keiinen, die nicht dee Unterrichtes wegen vorgezeigt warden, 
sondern nur da aind, damit der Geist angenebm angeregt werde und nicbt 
crsclilaffe. 

Aueh die Freiide, etwas eu Bchaffen, ist den Beconvalescenten 
gegonnt. Die'fiir allea bedachte Grunderin sorgte fur Begentage 
vor, indem sie aus Stoffabfallen und Mustem ihres Manufacturgeschaftes 
die reizendsten praktischen G-egenstande, als Taschchen, Untertassen, 
Hafamen, Boekchen u. a. Dingo anfertigen lasst, welche dann Eigentbum 
der Kinder werden. Aus diesein Saale kommt mas in einen breiten, mit 
Teppiehen belegten Corridor, ond dnrch die gegeniiberli^ende Thiir 
treten wir in einen luftigen Speisesaal. Zwei Reihen na«h der Grfisse 
der Kinder zu regulierende Tische und Banke fallen uns hier ins 
Auge. Bemerkenswert sind die zum Hineinstellen der Teller gemacbten 
OeSnungen in den Tiscben, damit genau die Distanz beim Sitzen 
eingebalten wird, und die Teller uicbt binabgeworfen werden konaen. 
Jedee Kind bat bier eine Lade, in welcber das Besteck, der Trinkbecber 
und der Teller nummeriert sind und genau mit seiner Aufnabmsnummer 
iibereinstimmen . 

Im Parterre befindet sich nocb daa Ordinationszimmer des ArzteB, 
in dem aucb die Aufnabme gesehieht. In dem daselhst befindlicben 
AufnahmsprotokoU werden alle Kinder und aucb die Krauklieit, von 
welcher sie genesen aind, verzeicbnet. 

Anatomisclie Gegenstande, Instruments und Waschbecken befinden 
sicb bier. Anstossend ist ein Sprecbzimmer luit einer Bibliothek und 
einem Claviere; dies zur Zerstreuung der Kinder. Das Pujipenzimmer 
ist ira Bodenraume dea Mittelbauea eingericbtet, der in einen Spielsaal 
umgewandelt iat j doch befinden sicb die Kinder bier nur an Begentagen, 
da sie ja die ganze Zeit vLber im Freien gebalten werden. 

Die 15 Meter langen Scblafsale sind sehr gut ventiliert nnd baben 
so wie aucb die iibrigen Kaume Heizvorrichtungen, welche oft im 
Friihjabre nod Herbste scbon aebr nothwendig waren. 

In weitem Abstande steben hier in jedem der Seblafaale Bettcben 
aus masaivem Eisen, welcbe dureh eine telegrapbiscbe Leitung mit den 
Zimmern der Warterinnen in Verbindnng stehen, so dass das Kind nur 
an einem am Kopfende des Bettchena befindlicben Taster drucken darf, 
um dieselben herbeizurufen, obne die nbrigen Kinder im Schlafe zu 
storen. Am Kopfende des Bettcbens ist nocb eine sinnreicbe Vorrich- 
tung angebracbt, es befindet sich daselbst eine Niscbe zum Aufnebmen 
eines Gloses "Wassers oder der verordneten Arzenei, Ueber die Nisehe 
ist ein Vorbang mit einem Spriicblein gezogen. 
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Jede& Bettchen besteht aus einer Drahtmatratze, und dariiber eine 

ISiatratze aus Bosshaar mit dariiber geknopfeltem Leintuch, dass sie im 

IBedarfsfalle schnell umgewendet werden kann. 

Damit die Kinder sich wahrend des Schlafes nicht abdecken konneiiy 

1st die liberzogene Steppdecke mit Elastik befestigt. Ausserdem hat 

jedes Kind noch eine gehakelte Decke. 

An die Ankleidezimmer schliesst sich das Badezimmer. Dort 

1>efinden sich Waschtische mit den nothigen Utensilien und in der 
Mitte ein Yollbad aus Zink mit warmer und kalter Leitung, welches 
10 Kinder fassen kann. Ausserdem befinden sich hier noch Wannen 
zu Einzelnbadern mit mineralischen Zusatzen. Die einzelnen Stock- 
werke haben noch geraumige hiibsch ausgestattete Zimmer fiir die 
Pflegerinnen, ein Isolierzimmer, wenn ein Kind plotzlich erkrankt, und 
die Wascheverwahrung. Grosse hohe Kasten bergen reichliche Vorrathe 
von Bettwasche, Leibwasche und Hauswasche, welche in grosster 
Ordnung hier aufgestapelt liegen. 

Der luftige Garten wird haufig zu Bundgangen beniitzt und fiihrt 
aufwarts zu einem herrlich angelegten Spielplatze. Kachitische Kinder, 
und solche, denen es frommt, haben hier einen grossen Sandhaufen, auf 
welchem sie, wenn er von der Sonne durchwarmt ist, verschiedene 
anregende Spiele spielen. 

Um 7 Uhr morgens stehen die Bander auf, um ^/jS Uhr abends 
gehen sie zu Bette und der grosste Theil des Tages ausser den Essstunden 
wird im Freien zugebracht. So wie die innere Einrichtung, wurde 
Auch die ganze Verpflegung vqu der Griinderin in Erwagung gezogen. 

Eine einfache, naturgemasse, schmackhafte, sattigende Kost, 
welche animalische und vegetabilische NahrstofTe in ausreichender 
Menge enthalt, wird den Kindern geboten. Es wird darauf Riicksicht 
genommen, dass den Kindern die Nahrstoffe in den richtigen 
Mengenverhaltnissen durch die Speisen zugefiihrt werden, die Speisen 
Abwechslung bieten und schmackhaft und gar zubereitet sind und dem 
Sattigungsbediirfnis der Kinder vollig entsprechen. Auch ist Kegel, 
dass denselben alle 2 Stunden Nahrung und Trunk gereicht wird. 

Zum Friihstiicke erhalten die Reconvalescenten Milch oder 
Eichelkajffee, zum Gabelfriihstiicke mit Schinken oder Braten belegtes 
Brod, zum Mittagsessen Rindsuppe, Fleisch und Gemiise, zur Jause 
Butterbrod mit Rettig, oder Obst, zum Nachtmal Milchspeise oder 
Gemiise mit Beilage von Fleisch. An Sonn- und Feiertagen bekommen 
sie mittags Suppe, Braten mit Salat oder Compott und Mehlspeise. 
Ausserdem erhalten jene Kinder, denen der Arzt es verordnet, Rothwein 
zum G^tranke. 

Gepflegt werden die Kinder von 4 barmherzigen Schwestern, 
zu deren Beihilfe noch mehrere weltliche Personen bestimmt sind. 
Ausserdem wird das Befinden der Kinder vom Anstaltsarzte und vom 
Ortsarzte iiberwacht. 

Die im Reconvalescentenhause aufgenommenen Kinder litten an 
allgemeinen Ernahrungsstorungen ; als: Blutarmut, Bleichsucht, Rha- 
xjhitis, Scrophulose u. a. m. Ferner an Erkrankungen des N'erven- 
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sj-Ht^meK, hIs ; Epilepsie, Veitstouz, Hystprie, Lahmung natli Diphlcritis, 
StarrkrainpE u. a. m. ; an Erkrankungen der Reapirationsorgane, als : 
Bronchial katarrli, Limgen- iiii<I EippenfellentsiSndung, Lungentiibprculose 
11. a. m. ; Erkranktingeii der Verdaimngsorgaoe, nls : Magen-, Diitm- 
und Dick d arm katarrli, Blinddami- und BanehfeUentzihulung, Magcn- 
blutnng u. a. m. ; an Krankheiteii der Haut, an Erkrankungen der 
Gelenke, der Knochen, der Augen, an Verlptzungen, Nenbildangen 
mid Infection skrankLeiten, docli wenien init letjsteren Kranklieiten 
Behaftete erst dann aufgeoommon, wenn dieselben mindestens 8 Tage, 
nach fier Bntla«8ung ans dem Spitale gerechnet, in hauslicher Pflege 
zugebracht batten. Die Kinder waren im Alter von 4 bis 14 Jahren, 
nnd die Summe der sammtlicben Verpfiegstage in den Jaliren 188S trnd 
1889 heliiuft eich aiif 6,790 und anch 1890 war es bo. 

Die Leitnng des okonomisehen Theilea fiibren Herr Augnst und 
Frail Amalie Herzinansky, welcte auoh sammtliche KoBten besti«iteii. 

Was wird z. B. aus Kinderu oft, welebe nach nberatandenen Maseaii, 
Blatt«rn, Scharlach und anderen Krankieiten, ihre Beconvalescenz in 
einer dumpfen Stube ohne die geringrte Sorgfalt und Pflege durcli- 
maehten ? 

Im ScbuUeben haben wir oft die ti'oiirigsten Beweise davon. 
Qeistig geweckte Kinder, die iilinlicben Krankbeiteii aDheimtielen, sahen 
■wir uichtlifih herabkonimen wieder. 

Tagtaglich horen wir bittere Klngen uiebt nur fiber unbrauchbare, 
krSnkelnde, aondern anch iiber pittlich Terkommene Menschen, und 
der Mangtl einer brauchbaren Generation macht sich iiberoll fiihlbar. 
Selbst wenn wir Laien naebforaeben wiirden, finde.n wir, iJaaa die 
Verkommenheit der raeisten Menschen die Polge einer krankhuiten, 
nicht norma! verlebten Jiigend ist. 

Der Staat alwr braucht cine gesunde Generation, diese aber wird 80 
lauge niebt bestehen, als man nicht ein besonderes Augeumerk, nicht 
nur den vollkommenen und unvollkonimenen Kindern, sondern au<^ 
deneii zuweiset, welche einer Kinderkrankheit unterworfen waren, 
Man errichte itaher EeconvoleacentenhauBer fur geneaende Kiuder, derea 
Eltern nicht im Stande sind, auch noch wahrend ilieseB ao wichtigea 
TTeberganges von der Krankbeit zur voUigen GJesimdheit denaelben eine 
besondere Pflege angedeihen zu lassen. 

Der Meuschheit wurde alljahrlioh eine nicht an unferschatzende 
AnKahl vielleicht kiinftiger Zierden erlialten werden und auch geaande 
geistige und dadurch sittliche Zustande jedenfalls in vielen PaJlen 
erreicht wexden. 

Meine Bitte geht nun dahin, der VII. internationale Congress fiir 
Hygiene und Demographie nehme den von mir erstatteten Vortrag nebst 
dem Bericbte fiber das vom Eh«paar August und Amalie Herzmanaky 
gegriindete I, Reconvalescentenhaus zu Weidlingau im Wuriibachthale 
in Nieder-Oesterreich nachat Wien zur geaeigten Kenntnis undbefiirworte 
folgende Ton mir gestellte Besolution : Der VII. internationale Congress 
fiir Hygiene nnd Demographie sprichl die dringende Nothwendigkeit 
aus, dass, um den immer mehr zu Tage tretenden Klagen TOn unbrauch- 
baren, kriinkelnden und eiechen Menschen wirksam Abhilfe zu schaSen, 
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ausserhalb grosser Stiidte Reconvalescentenhauser fiir Kinder von 
Gemeinden, vom Lande oder vom Staate zu errichten seien, in welchen 
nicht nur den aus den Spitalern entlassenen, sondern iiberhaupt alien 
jenen Kindern Pflege in ihrer Reconvalescenz zntheil werde, deren 
Familien nicht in der Lage sind, dazu die nothigen Erfordernisse 
aufzubringen. 

Denn wahrlieh meiner innersten Ueberzeugung nach, werden die 
Summen, welche Gemeinde, Land und Staat hiefiir anwonden, sich 
reichlich verzinsen und in dem Masse als man darangeht, Reconvalescen- 
tenhauser fiir die Jugend zu errichten, werden die bedeutend grosseren 
Auslagen fiir Spitaler Irren- und Siechenhauser schwinden und eine 
bessere, tiiclitigere Generation der am hochsten dafiir anzuschlagende 
G^winn sein !* 



Free Dinners for School Children. 

BY 

The Rev. J. Llwelyn Da vies, M.A. 
♦■#■♦ 

Every one is more or less touched by anything painful in the 
condition of a young child. There is nothing, perhaps, that stirs the 
common human indignation more quickly than the sight of cruelty 
practised upon a child. We cannot bear to think of young children 
insufficiently fed, or insufficiently clothed, or very badly brought up. 
But that a considerable number of children are exposed to the clu-onic 
pressure of these disadvantages is a fact which we are sometimes 
compelled to recognise. And the obvious cause of so deplorable a state 
of things is that those children do not receive from their parents the 
treatment that we should all wish them to have. The parents are either to 
be pitied or to be blamed ; they are either too poor to give their children 
what they need, or they are too reckless — spending in drink or other 
forms of indulgence what ought to go to the support of the family — or 
they are vicious and give their children a shockingly premature training 
in vicious habits. 

The most thorough-going remedy for this mournful evil, the most 
unrestrained response to the cry of the suffering childi-en, is a proposal 
which some benevolent persons do not shrink from advocating, that the 
State should accept into its charge, from the moment of birth, every 
child that parents are willing to surrender, and take by force from the 



* A model cot and appurtenances used to illustrate this paper were presented by 
the Author, on behalf of Frau Amalie Hertzmansky, to the North-Eastenf Hospital 
for Children. 
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parents every eliiKI to which l.hey art? not doing I 
jiieliee. If tlic mugnituile of this remedy takes our breath away, it muBt 
be admitted, that it lias great attractions, and that strong urguuieuta might 
be adduced in its favour. But the proposal ia not yet urged upon the 
public by any person of weight, or by any large number of personsj and 
those who are in favour of the scheme would probably expect it to be 
reached by degrees. 

A loug way short of this, there is a proposal which appears on 
advanceil programmes of social reform, that a free dinuej should be 
given at the public expense to every child at school who will accept it. 
It may reasonably be asked, why this gift should be granted rather than 
other gifts which the interest of society seems equally to ask for. 
Economically, the provision of a free dinner is a, grant of, say Gil. a liead 
per week, to all parents of school childi-eu who like to take it. But why 
should Huch assistance be restricteil to a mid-day meat, and to children at 
school ? 

It is very important that infant children should be well fed from 
their birth, and abtmdant food supplied to mothers for a ceilain period 
would be pronounced to be essential for the rearing of healthy children. 

Then more injury is often caused by inadequate clothing than by 
want of food ; why should not children be kept well supplied with warm 
clothing and sound boots ? It is argued that a dinner may be regarded 
as indispensable to eilucation ; and that, as the State supplies education, 
and compels children of a certain age to take it, it is reasonable that 
food, without which they cannot learn properly, should be supplied with 
the teaching. At any rate this is the most obvious and easy beginning 
of grants-in-aid to parents of families. 

I should not be disposed to apply the epithet " pauperising " to a 
public provision of dinners for school children. The worst evil denoted 
by that term is that of tempting people to be mendicants, and to submit 
to the ignominy of a searching and suspicious inquiry into their private 
affairs ; and the nest is that of tempting them to rely on cliancit» of 
relief. Anything which is. supplied for all persons to take or leave 
their choice, and which can be relied upon as a certainty, may be com- 
pared to a natural advantage, like a stream brought past one's door. But 
it is a grave question to what extent it is to the public good that pareuta 
should be relieved by the State of the burden of maintaining their 
children. It is from this general point of view that the proposal to offer 
st least one meal a day to every child attending school should be 
considered. 

But, in the meantime, there is a plan at work already for 
accomplishing a pait of what is aimed at by that scheme. Philan- 
thropy is giving occasional dinners on a considerable scale to selected 
children, is glorying in its work, and is asking aid lo extend this work. 
Is this a j udicious form of relief, and one which ought to be extended ? I 
am afraid there are irresistible reasons for answering ' no ' to this question. 

The chililren that receive the charitable dinners are selected. That 
is an essential feature to the plan. How are they selected ? 
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Wlien the kind-Learted Wy, to wlioiii the oi^niantioii of din 

ir board school children in London is chieflj due, began to consult 

teachers, the mistress of a large school immediately asked, whether the 

dnldren of drinking parents were to be recommended for tickets. 

"Certainly," said the lady, "iheyare the raoat to be pitied." And so 

"tbey undoubtedly are. The raoat ill-fed and ill-clad children in our 

schools, for the poorest are sure to be tlie children of the worst parents. 

~lnt by the tlro<; the scheme was ready to put before the public, it had 

seen that there arc grave objections to a plan for feeding the 

lildren of bail parents, and it was decided thut only the children of 

respectable " parents abonhl have the <linner tickets given them. A 

scheme founded on the fact that there are many school children needing 

good food, began by disfranchising the great majority of them. With a 

view to the proper selection, the characters of the parents have to be 

ascertained. The teachers have some means of knowing about the 

parents, but their knowledge is not complete, and the parents are visited 

by members of the dinners organisation. This sort of invefitigation by a 

lisitor is always a painful process, and very apt to be inadequately 

brmed. More or less thoroughly, the parents who are at the same 

respectahie, and are not able to give the necessarj' food to their 

Idren are sifted out, at the peril of reducing the number too much. 

The distribution of tickets to hungry children is ma<le in the 

thoolK, and those who evidently want the food most, if they are not 

iluntly told, are inevitably made to -undersland that they are refused 

their parents are unworthy. 

This seems to me, I confess, a most unfortunate feature of the 

■■Bcbeme. 1 cannot imagine that teachers and visitors can bring them- 

l^lves to be rigid in their exclusions. But the theory is tliat the help is 

n only to parents whom, upon the commonly received principles, it 

B judicious to relieve. The system ia thus brought under the head of 

laritable relief in general. Our sympathy is invited for widows with 

hihiren to maintain, for femilies stricken by illness or misfortune, 

r And we are thus led to ask, whether the dinner giving is a good piece of 

machinery for helping such persons. On the contrary, it is a cumbrous 

cne, working ineffectively, and giving much needless pain. The liest 

way of relieving the poor is through those who have the Ijest and most 

-natural knowledge of them, and the mode of giving should be a^ 

respectful and trustful as possible, and the amount large enough to be of 

some real use. How is a widow, atniggling to maintain a couple of 

children, to be most satisfactorily helped ? I do not say that she will 

not be glad that her children should now and then have a Ix'tter dinner 

than she can afford given them ; but it will be more acceptable that she 

^^H.should have a weekly allowance that she can depend upnn, and that 

^^Kdie, the mother, should apply the money according to her own judgment 

^^^nor the benefit of her children. 

^Hmaki 
^■Ib a 



Any action which takes the children off the parents' hands aud 
(.makes them the immediate objects of relief is to be deprecated. It 
lis a matter of supreme importance for our social well-being that the 
i..am. N 
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family relations should be maintained iu health and Bfrenglli, that poreuts 
should bfi encoim^;ed and pressed to care properly for the ir children, and 
(ihiklreo in their turn to care properly for their parents. TIub object is 
so [jaraaiount, that neither the. State nor philanthropy ought to be easily 
persuaded, in the pursuit of other desirable ends, to work against it. In 
the class of the very poor, there are special difBculties in fulfilling family 
duties. Sound policy would say, not "Let there be no demand of iheftil- 
" filment of family duties amongst the poor " ; but " Let us be especinlly 
" careful to avoid acts which may t^'mpt the poor to disown them," 
Thus it is evident that the maintenance of disabled parents is a burdtm 
on working people, and good nature would suggest that inst3^ of 
calling upon sons to maintain their parents, the State should undertake 
to do it. It v/os one of the abuses of our Poor Law Hystem in former 
day, that it gave out-relief easily l« old people, and excused the sodb. 
I confidently call this an abuse, because every one who ia compnteut to 
judge is aware that it did Iiarm, and that great and manifest good has 
been done upon the whole by a greater strictness in refusing relief to 
those who have sons able, thongh with difficulty, to maintain them. 
Similarly, to assume that young children are to be taken off their 
parents' hands by the State or philanthropy, is a principle likely to do 
great harm. It will tempt parents to be neglectful of their children^ 
and the class of young children will themselves on the whole be injured 
by it. IE it were carrietl out, indeed, to the extreme length, mi that the 
State should take charge, in a kindly spirit, of all chiltbeu who are in 
danger of not being happily brought up by their parents, we might be 
almost fascinated by such a policy; but' until we adopt that, all 
experience concurs with sound theory in urging that psi-epts should be 
held, to the utmost possible degree, responsible for their children. 

What, then, is to be done when parents spend their money in drink, 
and leave their children only half fed ? This is a most painful quewtion, 
and no answer that can be given to it will satisfy us. You will not I 
mend things by giving food occasionally to the children, because that I 
will be direct encouragement to the i-ecklessness of the parents. Some- ■ 
thing may be done in extreme cases in the way of deterring the parents 
by punishment. But we may And most comfort, perhaps, in knowing i 
that the number of such unnatural parents is not large, and is steadily 
diminishing. Where, however, parents ai'e anxious to do their duty ' 
towards the children, but are prevented by extreme poverty from getting 
for them the food they require, I plead that it is a better pliin to give 
relief trustfully and privately to a parent — better for the strengthening 
of the family system amongst us, more considerate towards the parent, 
more effectual in the long run for the children — than to distribute dinner 
tickets to selected children in schools. 
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Can hungry and half-clothed Children be efficiently educated?. 

BY 

Mrs. Annie Besant, M.L.S.B. 

The two positions that may be taken with regard to the child 
the family and in the State are : — (1) That the right of the 
over the child is supreme, and that no State is justified 
interfering with that right; and (2) that the child is the future 
^izen of the State, and as such it is to be regarded by the State 
: to«day, that the rights of the State for that standard are supreme, and 
at it may interfere between parent and child, forcing a bad parent to* 
brm at least a minimum of duty, and where the parent does not do- 
, stepping in itself to supply the needs of the child. With regard tO' 
JStach things as may make it useful to the State, we have decided that all 
csliildren shall be efficiently educated, and, on righteous grounds, we no 
longer permit a bad parent to ruin his child by not allowing it to go to- 
sc^hool. It is a function of the State to defend its small members against 
xxufair oppression, as when the father and mother keep a child in a 
<iondition of ignorance, and so make it impossible that the child can 
t^ecome a useful member of the State. That is to say, we do put the 
ixiterests of the State above the ties of the family, in order that the 
Ciliild may be able to fulfil the duties which are to be put upon it. 
Starting from the first grant, which was given by Parliament to the 
Ciliildren, we have come to the time when education is not a grace given 
"to the child, but a right which the child can take. We made education 
free by grace some years ago, for the remission of fees is really making 
education free for a part of the community. It is now no longer free by 
grace, but by right. The question is, Is that education to be rendered 
viseless extravagance by giving it to children whose physical condition 
rnakes them incapable of assimilating that knowledge? We give 
it to them for the sake of the State, and it is therefore important that 
it should be made as useful and efficient as possible. We cannot 
teach a half-starved child. We may force it to sit and listen to 
the instruction, but it will be just as wise after it as before : and it 
is quite certain that children come to our schools in a physical 
condition which makes their reception of the subjects dealt with an 
impossibility. It is starvation which makes them so restless that they 
cannot keep still on the benches. If the child is to be a fit recipient 
for instruction, it must have its body in a fairly healthy condition ; a 
child that is half-starving is stupid, or is blamed for that fault when 
the so-called stupidity is merely a physical condition of its brain which 
makes it unable to understand. If we take the schools in which the 
children have been supplied with proper food for one or two years, the 
same children having been left to starve before, we shall find that 
the results of a Government examination will have undergone a 
remarkable change. In Sir Henry Peek's schools in one year, during 
which a daily dinner had been supplied to the children, every child 
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passed the Qovernmftnt esaiuinatioii. I do not mean to say that 
giving food will make a child pass an esamination, but I do say that 
starving it will make it unable to pass any examination at all. What 13 
called over-pressure in our schools isf generally uuder-feeding. Pains 
are taken to prevent the education being too hard to bear, but all this 
will be DO good unless the children are in a fit physical conditioD 
to receive the instruction given by the teacher. If we were to ask the 
teachers what was their greatest difficulty, we should find it was the 
under-feeding of the children. In Mr. Davies' paper an objection, 
which was the commonest of all, was raised, namely, " Any action which 
" takes the children off the parents' hands and makes them the immediate 
-*' objects of relief is to be deprecated. It is a matter of supreme 
-" importance for our social well-being that the family relations shonld 
" be maintained in health and strength, that parents should be encouraged 
-" to care properly for their children, and children in turn for their 
'' parents." And he then asks, " What, then, is to be done when paraits 
-" spend their money in drink, and leave their children only half fed ?" 
' That was a difficult question to answer, and he has not tiied to answer 
it at all. My reply would be that he could not maintain his iK>sitioD, 
once the State had interfered and imposed burdens on the child ■which, 
it could not bear at all. A half-starving child in the gutter would get 
■dragged up somehow, more or less ; but when taken away, a mental strain 
was put upon it, a burden which it was unable to bear. As regards 
the parent, all further responsibility would be taken from him. That 
child in the home of the verj- poor is a machine for making money, and 
out of the pennies which it begged, stole, or earned, a farthing would 
now and then go for its own food, if the child were taken away, the 
father would be deprived of his natural right to liie upon part of the 
labour of his child. They had no right to punish the child because the 
^parent was evil. 



L'Enfant FauTre. 

PAR 

Th^ophilb Rousset,, Senateur, Pa 



li'article du Programme du Congrfis qui a pour I'objet " L'enfrint 
' dans des conditions anormalea, comprend les enfants pauvres et let 
' enfanti a tendances crimittelles mi places dans un milieu criminet 
' c'est-S-dire, deux categories tr£s difterentes an point de vue dea 
' mesures d'hygifene morale et physique que chacune d'elles reclame 
' pour changer leur condition et leur donner unevaleur sociale suffisante 
' pour qu'ils deviennent des fitres utiles a leurs semblables et h eux- 
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Vo\ir renfatU pntivre, propreuieut (lit, ainoiii^qu'on m-|V<enille parW 

ine maiitii id^lc, il semble que rb (X>nditiou n'o<>t pas RnormAle, oar 

I'liiiitoire nous montre Ia pnuvret^, la misdre m^me, comiue un ffUt a 

cionstaut dttua les soci^tes ile tous les tempn, qu'elle paraSt Stre im fuit 

xiaturel, uae conditiou norniale, et comine un des f yiuents constitutifs 

de toute grande agglonieratioD d'hommes. II n'est pas inoins vrni que 

l^etat de pauvrete a des influences si nuiaibles au d^veloppeuient df I'eufant, 

phfsiquement et moralement, qne leH sodet4s civilis^es oat le devoir de 

es coml)attre non seulement par les forces de I'initiBtive privee et lies 

LfiBodationB charitables, mais par l'ititer\'eiition de I'nutorite publiqne et 

f ^lee tois. 

Pour le nouveau ne, le nourrisson, I'enfant du premier ftge, la 
^Muvret^ qui aasujetit sa mfire au travail horn de son fojer a pour cons^- 
«3uence la privation du lait et des solas maternels, c'est-a-dire, de ce qui 
est le plus nfeessaire k I'osistence humaine ik ses debuts. 

Contre ce mal, qui s'est consid^rablemeut aggrav^ avec lea progrfis 
<3e I'induBtrie muderne le programme <lu Congr^a aemble opposer les 
*:rechet. Partout en effet ou dea mSrea ouvrieres veulent faire un effort 
ponr donuer a leur enfant leura solas et le temps que le travail n'abaorbe 
jias, une crfiehe bien installee, bien surveillfe, est uu grand bieufait. 
CeuK qui ont pretendu, en tbforie, qu'elle n'est qti'un inal necessaire ne 
pourraient pas soutenir, en fait, qu'elle est, pour un grand uombre 
d'eufants malheureus, le aeul nioyei:i d'&happer aus dangers qui rendent 
si pr^caire la vie de I'enfant du premier &ge. 

Une autre anomalie funeste aa premier &ge u pris un d^veloppe- 
ment eonaiderable, surtout daus les grandii centres de population : je 
parle du nourrisage mercenaire et de Tallaitement artiiieiel qui ont pris 
la place de I'allaitement matemel. II a'est d4veloppe aiuai une industrie 
malsaine dont les effets sur la mortality infantile ont amcne le vote par 
le Parlement fran^ais d'une loi ayant pour object " la Protection des 
" eufanti du premier dge et c« particulier des nourrisow." D'spres 
1' Article 1" de cette loi : " Tout e»fant de mains de deua- ans, qui est 
" plac4, moyennant salaire, en nourice, en sewage, ou en garde, hors 
" du domicile de ses pareitts, deriettt, par ce fait, I'objet d'une 
" surveillance de Pautorili piAliqne, ayant povr but de prot^ger la vie 
" et sa sante." 

Ce eontrolc protecteur, organise aujourd'hui dans presque fous lea. 
d^partements, suit le noumsaon dans toua sea deplaeements ; une- 
inspection medicale particuIiSre aurveille et dirige son hygiSne ainsi que 
les pratiques dea nourrices. Les Rapports pr^seut^s chaque ann^ auT 
conseila g^neraux ont mis hors de doute I'efficaciti de cette loi et sea 
r^ultats d4ja considerables. 

Cette question m'a pani meriter d'fitre ajoutSe k cellea qu'indiqne- 
le Programme du Congres, parceque d'autrea pays que le mien, aouffrant,. 
a des degres varies, du meme mal, gagneraient il I'organisation d'une' 
protection legale de I'enfant livre an nourrisage mercenaire. 

L'cnfant pauvre, ea particulier celui des fllles-m&res pauvres est 
devenu, ea Fi-ance, I'objet de mesures proteetrices que je dois signaler 
encore a cause de I'excetleace des r^sultats pour son bygiSae physique 
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et morale j je porle <iu service lies iecours temporaires accordes par 
raesistance publique aux fiUes-meres, nifirea pauvrea nui nourrissent et 
gardent pr^s d'elles leur enfant, et accoriles sussi ilanH plusieurs depai't«- 
mente aux meres legitimes dont I'iadigence pourrait ameaer I'aliandou ile 
I'enfant. 

L'origine du stconrs teinporaire, se mttache k la suppression d'lin 
autre service que I'Angleterre et les pays germaniquea n'ont pas aduiis 
dans ieur assistance, que la Belgique a supprim^ avant la France, et doat 
la France se sert encore, le service <ie Toun. Les services que le Tour a 
rendus jadis en pr^venant TabandODdes enfants qu'on ramaissait, vivant^ 
ou mortSj aux port«s des eglises, sur les places publiquea, ou le long dea 
themins, etaient compena^s par des abus vainement combattus, sous 
I'ancien regime & I'aide de mesures plus ou moins sevferes. Une loi, le 
D6eret-loi, du 19 Janvier 1810, a eu pour objet d'arrfiter la multiplication 
des Tours, de regler leur emploi; mais i'exp^enco dea 20 annees qui 
ont euivl, a c6t^ d'un avantage incontestable du Tour, la seul, celui de 
prot^ger le secret des m^res, filles ou femmes, reduites jb la necessite 
d'accoucher clandestinement, a r^velfi des inconvenients tels pour la vie, 
la sant4 et I'avenir de I'enfant que I'emploi de cette machine tournante, 
condamn^ par I'opiuion, a 6t^ successivement abandonne par tous les 
Conseils G^neraux des Separtements. 

Mais supprimer le Tour ne sufiisait pas, il fallait le remplacer par 
dea mesures d'assistanee propres h, atteindre le double but en vue du quel 
le Tour avait eta jodis imagine. On peut dire aujourd'hui que si lea 
efforts des administrations d'assistanee publique u'out pas obtenus 
partout ce resultat, on eat en presence, dans plus d'un d^partement, 
notamment celui de la Seine d'un syst^me de mesures preventives qui 
sauvegarde iL la fois le secret des mSrea qui en ont besoin et I'int^rfit 
sup^rieur de la vie, de la sant4 et de I'^ducation de I'enfant. Cea 
mesures sont : — 1°. La Maison de Maternite avec le secret absolu. 
2°. Le Bureau d' Admission de I'iEnfaat sans enqufite, 3". Le secours 
temporaire aux mSrea indigentes qui ne cachent pas leur maternite et 
gardent leur enfant. 

Ce dernier mojen d'assistanee s'est dtendu de plus en plus dans la 
pratique de I'asaistance publique, k mesure que I'experience mettait en 
4Tidence cette v4rjt6 de fait, que pom: la trfis graade majorite des filles- 
m&res la question principale n'est pas celle du secret, mais celle d'un 
secours peeuniaire assure, sufBsaiit pour qu'elle puisse supporter les charges 
de la maternite. Ce secours suffit en effet presque toujours pour rendre 
au sentiment maternel de la fllle-mSre pauvre toute sa force naturelle et 
lea Annalea des Services publics des Enfants secoums est aujourd'hui 
riohe de faits qui prouvent que la presence de I'enfant naturel au foyer 
maternel coutribuv: h, rendre ce foyer respectable, souvent & y ramener 
le pfire et faire naitre en lui des sentiments dont le mariage et la legiti- 
mation de I'enfant sont le fruit. Enfln, par ce bienfait capital de 
rattacher I'enfant it la vie de famille par un hen destine k se fortifier de 
plus en plus, le secours temporaire assure il I'enfant pauvre lea raeilleures 
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BOuditioiiB pour son developpement physique comme poiir son hygiene 

Le Fiogramme du OongrbS touclie enuuite aus questions de 
I ^iduealion deF enfant pauvre, par Petat, par let inatitwtioii* pMlan- 
^hropiques ; celle de sa nourriture, de son vStement a I'foole, et celle 
de BOS placement en [tension (boardittg-out) obex des particiiliera. Le 
B4g^meiit du Congr&s ne permet pas d'entrer dans les details, et je me 
tiendrai bux principes d'a^r^s les quels la solution des ces questions doit 
a r6gl^. 
Je ferai toutefoia une observation : !e Programme, comme c'etaJt 
ici, vise plus parttculidrement les institutions auglaises, dont 
re, en oe qiii concerne I'enfant pauvre est pleine d'int^ret et 
fl'Dtiles lemons pour tous les pays. 

L'Act celSbre de la 43' anu4 du Regne d'Elisabeth (1602) qui a 

Wt de I'assislAnce des indigents une charge obligatoire des paroisses 

b cAntient paa des dispositions particuliSres pour I'enfance ! L'enfant 

(uvM prenait sa part t Font-door ou d la indoor-reltef, c'est-i-dire, an 

e eecours k domieile ou an leorkAouse, concurrement avec ses parents, et 

frlb temps n'eut pas eloigne oil ce triste refuge de la misere no contenait 

isd'autre compartiment reserve a l'enfant que celui d'une 4oole pour 

fes heurea dc olasse. Pour l'enfant degueuille laissS dans les rues, 

ff:Arab-Boy, une amelioration serieuso a commence par la creaticai 

d'^coles {Day Schools, Ragged Schools), qui lui donnent pemJant le 

1 asile, I'instruction, la uourriture et des vetements. Quant a 

font livr^ k la promiscuity du workhoute, mulgr^ lea prescriptions 

Act de 1834, qui faisait une rSgle aux paroisses de separer 

Sntl^eUes les diverges categories de la population admise a Findoor- 

Mrelief le ebangement de situation des euFants n'a commence qn'il la 

oite du mouvement qui a grouppe les paroisses en eirconscriptions 

Kud'assistance plus grandes sous le nom d' Unions et les Unions en eircon- 

1 acriptiou plus grandea encore appel^ Districts, Desressouroes finauei&res 

r BufBsantes out permia d^s lors, de faire aortir lea eiifants de I'enoeinte 

^ea workhouses, de creer pour eux dea ficoles sdpai-c'es {separate schools), 

let I'on a vu s'el^ver cea immenses ecoles de District contenaat la plupart 

■ |ilnB de 800 enfants, quelque unes presquo le double, et dont les iocoD- 

^enients prineipaux viennent de leur immensite meme. 

lie teste du programme invito a opposer Ic systSme du JPoor Law 

district Schools, au systeme du boarding-ovt, impropremont traduit 

s I'^dition fran9aise par le mot pentionnat, et qui est le systeme du 

F^Acement en pension cbez des particuliers, dans des families agricolea 

I industrielles. Cette question est aujourd'hui jugee. En France, oil 

Q placement des enfants a la campagne est la pratique traditionuelle de 

J'BSsiatance publique, elle I'eat depuis longtemps, et en Angleterre meme 

jPeJcp&'ience dtSjEi longue du regime des Separate or District pauper 

Schools ne peut laisser de doute k persomie. Les epid^mies d'ophtbal- 

Ijoies et les maladies contagieuses qui sSvissent, par pr^ilection, eur ces 

^^ormea agglomerations d' enfants pauvres; les difflcidtes pour un 

iilpprentissage professionnel suffisant, enfin I'^normitS des depenses ont 



fait iittltre un nouveau poumnt d'oyiiiion qui depiiis im certain notohrf 
iI'anDees, ftprts avoir entraine les meilleurs esprits, semble avoir ctrnvaincD 
tout le monde. Uo dea hommes qui se sout le piw occnpea de ces 
ijuestions, M. FrauciB Peek, ddmontrait en 1885, que pour reducstioui 
d'lin enfant k I'ecole de district, les contribualiles pajent uu moin» 
double de ee qn'ils payent pour I'^ducotion de letir propre enfaut et 
lord De la Warr, danH le Parlement, oomparant le aysteme de ce* 
ecoleH a celui ilii boarding -out, montrait que dans le premier la depeose' 
moyenne d'un enfant par Meraaiue est d'environ XO sbellings, taDdi» 
qu'elle ne depaaae pas 5 shelliugs dans le second. Do pareilles difierencea 
tinaDci^rea, s'ajoutant k celles non moins ^videntes dea effets des deus 
nyatSmea aur le developpement physique, moral et professionnel n* 
permettaieut plus aueun doute, et sssurtiient au boarding-out la faveur et. 
le succfis dans nn pays aussi pratique que la Grande Brelagne. 

Cest toutefois aous la forme la moins advantageuse qu'a commence 
I'application de ce systeme par I'envoie d'enfauts en placement dans les- 
colonies, au Canada, ou meme auK Etats-Unis. Plusieurs millions- 
d'enfants ont pa tronver ainsi, au loin un sort meilleur que celni qu'ib 
aiiraient eu au aortir des Diitrict Schools ; nuus on s'est aper9u des in- 
convenicnts de ces emigrations qui etaient d'ailleurs saua influence sur le 
pauperisrae. L'£cosse a montre la premiere que la vraic pratique da 
boarding-out c'eat le placement, ii I'interieiir du pays, dana des kome» 
bien choisia et r4gulierement visit^s. Les succes de cette pratique ont 
ite i, plusieurs reprises constates ilans les Chambres Anglaisea avec 
I'expresaion du d^sir que le syst&me resolve la plus grande extensioib 
possible, et, suivant les ejtpressiona de Lord Aberdore entr'autres, aoit 
applique a tousles enfants "qui lui soatpropres" {who are proper 
tubjectt to it). 

Je lisais dans une dos publicstions si utiles du Howard Association' 
qu'uD Visitenr d'Enfants du comt5 d N'ottingham rendant compte de sa 
miasion disait :— " En parcountnt differents villages j'ai ete frappe dw 
" developpement Ji la fois physique et moral de cea enfants. La vie- 
" saine, au grand air, qu'ils m^neut dans lea champs produit les plizs- 
" surpassantea transformations, fnisant de quelqne chose de triste e* 
" pSnible a voir, de jeunes fitres du plus heureux aspect, qui oon- 
" sidSrent ^comme leur maison paternelle les hotnes qui les ont re9n8 et- 
" aont consider^s par les nourriciers qui les gardent comme leun*. 
" propres enfants." Oet agreable et consolaut spectacle est celui que lea 
services d'enfants aasist^s de France nous donnent depuis loogues ann^es 
dans I'ancienne patrie du boardinff-out. 

En r^smn^, de I'experience aujourd'hui decisive partout il ressort 
les conclusions suivantea : — 

Pour I'hygi&ne de I'enfant paiivre, pour son developpement physique 
et moral et son education professionelle, le regime le meilleur est la vie 
de famille lorsque la famiUe est honnete ; si la pauvrete fait obstacle a 
S'education de I'enfant c'est par le aecours a domicile qu'il doit y Stre 
pourvu, secours en vSlcments, nourriture, livres, etc. La oii la famille 
n'existe pas ou si le foyer maternol est ^teint, c'est au boarding-out qu'il 
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I faul recoarir, c'eat-A-dire, a uq pla^-emetit 'le rcnfnnt (Inns udc famUlc- 
I honnete oH il retronvera nn foyer ilouicstique et rece\Ta I'^ucatioD 
[ Gommuae a. la masse laborieuse at saine de sea concitoyenii. 

L'mternat, dans le sens fran^tiit^ ile ce mot, c*est-&-dire toute agglo- 
meration d'enfuQta dans ua etablissement en Yue de leur Education n 
beaucoup perdu dc son ancieuDe faveur pour reduc«tioii des eufanls 
ricltes ; pour lea pauvres il pourra r«ater eacora trop souvent iin mal 
eaBaire ; mais il de>'ro toujours f tre coDsidere comme uii pis atler, 
f mSme lorsqu'il s'agit d'un ^tablisseiuent de I'etat. Dans les etablisse- 
^'ments charitables le mal E»t plus a redouter encore. Cune graiide 
r enquSte fait« en France, il y a dix ans, sur la demande d'uue eoinmiwion 
dn S^natdont j'avais I'honneur d'etre le Rapportpor, il est ressorti, qne les. 
' orphelinats et autres etablissemenlM ile charit^ coiisaeres a I'enfance, 
[ mfime lorsque le pur e.spril de charite preside ^ leur creation, doivent 
I fous etre sourais k la surveillance de I'autorite publique ; que daus an 
I tres grand nombre, I'education profeasionnelle est d^fectueuse, et la 
I preparation a une vie de travail utile, insnflisanle ; enfin et surtout que 
F dans beaucoup de ces institutions, Teducation proprement dJte est com- 
Bpl^t^nent subordonnee au profit de E'^tablissement qui ne vit que par 
■ I'exploitstiDD de la main d'ceuvres des enfants. 

Ces conclusions que j'ai I'honneur de soumettm au Congr^s sont 
lies resultsts d'obsen-ations ineontestablea ; leur importance sociale n'a 
Ppas besoin d'etre demontrfe ; J'espere qu'elles ressortiront davantage des 
F deliberations du Congves. 



DISOUSaiON. 

Dr. Chaluers (Lanarkshire) referred to the prevalence of thrift- 
leasness and crime as being quite uaaS'ected by the amount of earninga of 
pai'eQta. Either or both might be regarded as crime, but the childrea 
should cot be mode to HuBei" in consequence. Food and clothing were 
prominent necesBities for the children, and we ehoald not deny them. 

Dr. Fankhnrst Enid that the paper of Mr, Davies, and the eloquent 
address of Mrs. Besant, had brought before the Oongresa a most important 
and momentona aspect connected with the education of the yonng. For 
more than 50 years the country has laboured to make elementary cdu- 
catioa universal, compnlaoryj and free. Now we are confronted with the 
question of providing for the young thus compelled to be at school 
food and clothing. The case for this provision ia made ont. Two 
objections are urged. One is that this course will relieve bad 
parents of their duty, while, on the other hand, if the children of poor 
parents get this provision, the parents of childrea who can pay for this 
provision will escape. Though I think the qnoation of food and clothing 
stand on the same ground of principle, yet the fond question ia simpler. 

I venture to suggeat that it is not the right course bo give the money 
for the food to the parents. The food should be supplied at the place 
where the education is given at the public charge. Again, there ought 
to be no selection of the children to be fed on the part of the public 
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antboritisa. Any selection should be self-Dcting. The provisioD shoald 
be open to all the children. All tbe cbildreu shoald be invited. Ab thia 
proTiaion is put on the ground of ita neceasity for the children, so it 
should he extended aa far »s the nocesaity extends. 

If the public reasons for thia provision of fodd were dieplayed in full 
statement in the school, then it should be left to the conscience and 
morality of the children of parents who can pay for their food to accept 
or decline thia provision. For mjeelf, I am for the proviaion of food und 
clothing to all children who need it, in bo far as thoy are in compulsory 
attendance at public elementary schools. 

3Er. Xiloyd Baker said z-^My experienoe is taken from conntry 
schools, but I think that human nature is the same everywhere. Mi-a. 
BeHBnt wishoH that children should know that, when their parents neglect 
them, the State will take care of them. I fear that, when they grow up, 
they will feel thut the State will provide for their children, and others 
will feel it also. Improvideat marriages will certainly inoreaae. 
Mrs. Beaant desires that we shonld carry our views to a logical oon- 
clnaion. If her views are carried to their conclusion, the State will hare 
to provide for every need, until our children will be like those French 
chickens, which are hatched in an incubator, brought up by an artificial 
mother, and are unable to rear their young, or even feed themseivea, ao 
that they havo to bo fed by a machine, and are only fit to be killed. 

Lord MeiLth remarked thab there was a great deal to be said on 
both aides of the queation, but that, in the main, he believed in Mrs, 
Beaant'a proposition. He proposed that dinners shonld be supplied in sill 
schools, but that payment should be demanded for them of the parents. 
If the parents did not pay, the school authorities should inquire the 
reason why the payment is not forthcoming ; if it was owing to poverty, 
the parent ahouldbe declared a pauper, and the dinners be paid by the poor- 
law authorities, the parents naturally suffering the penalties of pauperism ; 
if it was owiug to drunkenneaa or criminality, the parents should be con- 
sidered as criminals, and be punished for neglecting to pay the cost of 
the dinner provided by the authorities for their ofl'spring. 

Professor James Mavor described the institution of the Gaiase 
d'Eeole, iu Paris, where dinners and clothes are sold to the children of 
the board schools and given to tbe destitute ; he also remarked that the 
words " home " and " family " did net apply in the cases of destitute 
children. 

Dr. Holden (Preston) entirely supported Mrs. Besant's resolution, 
becanae, having bad a long experience amongst working people in. a 
manufacturing town, he knew the great difficulty found in families where 
the wife is compelled to go to work, to provide a good nourishing mid- 
day meal for the children, and tbe tendency to substitute a makeahift 
dinner of tea and bread, which is totally insufficient, tending to produce 
a delicate childhood and ill-developed maturity. 
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Friday, 14th August 1891. 



The Chair was successively occui>ie<l by ; — 
The Pbesident; 
Dr. J. LangbuN Downe. 



i Treatment of EpilapUo, Mentally Feeble, and 
Imbecile Children.' 



^^^LETCHEB Beacu, M.B., r.R.O.P., Medical Siiperintendent o£ the 
Darenth Asylum for Imbecile Ohildreu, 



Three perfectly distinct classes of children are hei-o reierred to, and 

"^^lie care and tnailment of each should proceed on different lines. With 

^^t^espect to the first class, little has yet been accomplished. Besides 

• — he home for epileptics at Maghull, which was started, I beJieve, by 

— ^Kr. Alesauder, and a home or two carried on by private persona, nothing 

^^^Dtts yet been done in England for these cases. Some time ago the 

■^^Dharity Organization Society suggested that workshops shotild be 

^^Sslablished for them, where they cooiil go to work during the day, 

^^*:'eturning home at night, but the suggestion was not carried out, I 

^rould propose that homes should be provided for them, where they 

^^ould be cared for and treated mentally and physically, and where 

3)roper uiedical treatment could be pursued. It is well known that, by 

, ,"^e exhibition of suitable drugs, epileptic fits in the young can to a great 

ntent be lessened, and in some cases the convulsions entirely disappear. 

[any of these cases attend the out-patient departments of children's 

ospitalsi but as soon as the treatment begins to take effect the parents 

x»ntinue bringing them, and the patients cannot aftei'warda be traced. 

isides this objection, there is the fact that no mental or physical 

eatmejit is possible. Children subject to severe epileptic fita will not 

) admitted to an ordinary school, and are thus debarred from partici- 

BBting in the education so necessary for their mental conditiou. 

At the Bicetre, in Paris, epileptics are trained in the same institu- 
I as idiots and imbeciles, but this has been objected to in England, 
and rightly so, I think, as the mental condition of epileptics is usually 
far above that of idiots and imbeciles, and the massing of the former 
with the latter class will not improve the imbecile, and is more likely to 
cause deterioration in the epileptic. If a home were started for them, 
education suited to their condition couhl be pursued, and they could be 

t* Lq tUs paper ret'ereai^e ifl made eipeciallj' lo tbe children of the poorer clashes, 
^d not to those of th« middle and apper cla.i3e8, who are able to mske prorieioa 
]Cor their oSspriug. 
I 
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taught different trades, while at the suuie time dnigs, wbieh are kuowa 
to diininlBh the fits, could he eshihited. Some may object to homes 
being BpecitJly provided, but if these childrE^n are aimply sent to day- 
schools, where special treatment is carried on, it will be impossible to 
supervise their diet, in itself an important matter, to estabhsh cleanly- 
Tiahita, and to see that they sileep in rooms suSciently aired. Beaides 
this, it will be impossible to keep them from possible states of excitement 
in their own family, and to see that the medicine prescril>ed is given, 
Institntions, sneh as I have refcn-ed to, might be supported by voluntary 
contributions, and guardians should have the power of sending epileptics 
to such institutions in the same way as they do the blind, deaf, and 
dumb. 

The care and treatment of the feeble-minded is a much larger 
question, and committees of the Ohanty Oi^anisation Society and 
British Medical Association have for some time been working at it. 
Official bodies have also had the question before them. The Koyal 
Commission on the Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, i&c. came to the conclusion : 
" That with regard to ' feeble-minded ' children, they should be 
" separated from ordinary scholars in public elementary schools, in 
" order that they may receive special instrnction, and that the attention 
" of school authorities be particularly directed to this object." It is 
interesting to know that the School Board of London have adopted 
this suggestion, and are now making the necessary provision for aach 

In 1888 the Psychological Section of the British Medical Associit- 
tion appointed a committee to investigate the physical condition of the 
child population. Fourteen schools, containing 5,344 childi-en, were 
visited, and notes were taken of 809. Mental duluess, combined with 
other abnormalities, were observed or reported in 231 cases. Since that 
time afnrtherinvestigationhflsbeenmadebyDr. Warner, in conjunction 
with Drs. Rogers and Eayner, or with the uicdieal superintendents and 
teachers at the several schools, and 50,000 children have passed under 
observation. Notes have been taken of 9,186 cases. Union district, 
certified industrial, public elementary, and some other schools were 
visited. An analysis of the cases seen has been made by Dr. Warner, 
who has classified them, showing the co-relation of mental dulness, as 
reported by the teachers, with defects in physical development, abnormal 
nerve-signs, and low nutrition. 234 were said to he mentally exception^ 
and full particulars of these are given. I have appended to this paper a 
table kindly supplied to me by Dr. Warner, giving various particulars, 
and showing the number of the mentally dull and those suffering from 
other abnormal conditions in the 50,000 who passed under observation. 

There is no doubt that for feeble-minded children special in- 
struction, similar to that which the London School Board contemplate^ _ 
should be provided. There is not so much objection to the education 
of children of this class at day schools, as in the case of epileptics, 
though treatment in institutions spemally ei'ected would probably 
attended with better results, it may perhaps be well at first to ni^ 
trial in day schools, where instruction suitable to their mental capa( 
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ORO be obtained. There is a precedent for this, for in Norway and 
tfermany auxiliary schools have for some time been established for the 
"erj' purpose of training mentally feeble children. Into these auhools 
are drafted those who are quite imnble to follow the teaching La the 
Qa-tional schools, whereas ui the auxiliary schools instruction adapted to 
*i*^ir powers of reception is given by teachers experienced in the 
"» ^thods required to call out the faculties of such cases. The teaching 
'* arduous, and not more than 20 children should be placed in one 

There is another point which requires to he considered. If the 
*^^^»ching of the feeble-minded is neglected, not only do the girls, as they 
""^^^^ach maturity, lead immoral lives, but many of them, as well as the 
"=»-«3les, swell the ranksof the criminal population. Some time ago the 
^^^^tional Vigilance Society made inquiries aa to the number of feeble- 
'^-*-"3nded girls and women in workhouses and infirmaries, and they found 
^^*^=»-at, though their returns were incomplete, during the year 1889 no 
'^^»8 than 715 weak-minded women passed through 105 workhouses, and 
t at 56 workhouses the approximate number of auch women leading 
::*nmoral lives was 366. The Reforreiatory and Refuge Union have also 
*^3nsidered the question, and both this body and the Vigilance Society 
:^t:7e anxious, not only that provision should be made for the adult feeble- 
-minded, but that weak-minded children shoidd be educated and trained. 
L'here is no doubt that the immoral and criminal tendencies of weak- 
■^zainded adults are largely due to want of will power and moral control, 
— ^md there is a hope that the number of such cases may he lessened by 
^■^ueating and training the weak-minded when young and at a time 
^fchen the character is plastic and can be easily moulded. Personally, 
C am in favour of detaining the weak-minded adults in an institution 
■'^here they can be suitably employed and where they may lead happy 
^nd useful lives. At present their condition is oftfin most wrelehwi, 
jid details of cases whieh have recently come under my notice show 
y of them live a neglected and degraded life, and are treated 
e like beasts of burden than human beings. To allow these women 
"*o be at lai^e is simply to increase the number of weak-minded and 
Imbecile children from year to year, and therefore from a merely 
_ ^nancial point of view it would seem cheaper to detain them and prevent 

^^^H them from mixing with bad characters in the outside worhl. If, how- 
^^^H erer, you do not care to go so far as this, then I say it would be wise 
^^^H to take advantage of the Act of Parliament which was passed in 1867, 
^^^P by which " Guardians may provide for the reception and maintenance 
^^^V' *< and instruction of any adult pauper being blind or deaf and dumb, in 
^^^H '' any hospital or institution established for the reception of persons 
^^H '* suffering under such infirmities, and may pay the charges incurred in 
' " the conveyance of such pauper to and from the same, as well as those 

I *' incurreil in his maintenance support, and instruction therein." All 

I that we have to do is to ask the Loiiil Government Board to extend the 

facilities now provided for the blind, deaf and dumb to the feeble- 
ininded. To do nothing involves a very great expense — to do something 
» much less one. 



^^^^kjid 
^^^^k:^hat 



L 
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Passing now to the care and treatment of imbecile children, 1 
would remark that the accommodation now provided for them is 
markedly deficient. The number of idiots and imbeciles in England 
and Wales returned in the householder's schedules at the censui of 
1881 was 32,717, but the returns are undoubtedly far below the actual 
number, owing to the disinclination of parents to conclude that their 
children are so far affected as to render it necessary to return them as 
idiots or imbeciles. Of these at least 7,000 are between 5 and 20 years 
of age, the period during which training and treatment is best undergone 
and, no doubt, the returns of the late census will add 1,000 or 2,000 
more to the number. Accommodation, however, is at present only 
provided for abont 2,400 of these, so that there are at the lowest com- 
putation 4,000 for whom provision should be mmle. Many of these are 
kept in workhouses, where there is no attempt at training, or they are 
confined in the wards of lunatic asylums, where, not only is no im- 
provement possible, but the patients actually suffer ; fbey are bewildered 
and frightened by the noise of those who are acutely maniacal, and 
they imitate the bad habits of the lunatics with whom they are 
associated. 

Froni time to time committees have considered this subject. Some 
time ago a Special Committee of the Charity Organization Society went 
fully into the matter, and recommended that schools for paupers 
idiots and imbeciles should be built, capable of accommodating 500 
children, and that for those above the pauper class, institutions supported 
by voluntary contributions should be provided. Unfortunately no action i 
followed. In 1887 another committee considered the matter, espemally 
with reference to the non-pauper cases, and an effort was made to obtain 
funds under the City of London Parochial Charities Act of 1883. 
Section 14 appeared to warrant the application for a grant of funds for 
the purpose, for it refers to " the promoting the education of the poorer 
inhaliitauts of the metropolis," and goes on to state, "and generally to 
" the improving, by the above or by any other means which to the 
" Commissioners may seem good, the physical, social, and moral 
" condition of the poorer inhabitants of the metropolis." A formal 
application to the Charity Commissioners was made, and though the 
deputation was courteonsly received, no grant was obtained. There is 
no doubt that more voluntary institutions should be erected, and buildings 
for paupers should be constructed, either in the grounds of the existing 
lunatic asylum, or, what is better, quite separately therefrom. In the more 
populated counties, such as Lancashire, Torkabire, Ac, there would no 
doubt be a sufficient number to -warrant the erection of a separate instita- 
tion, while in centres purely agricultural, two or three counties could 
combine together to build an asylum. At any rate, every county or 
combination of coimlies should have its idiot as well as its lunatic asylum. 

It may jjerhaps be interesting to relate shortly the kind of training 
which is given in institutions for idiots and imbeciles. We have, firstly, 
to strengthen the body and alleviate its defects, and, secondly, to under- 
take the special teaching of the mind. The first and most important 
part of the training is that which concerns the physical condition. The 
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xnnscles wliich are wasted must be nourished bj calling their functions 

into activity, and the want of co-ordination, evidenced by the entire 

Absence of the ordinary precision of muscular movement, has to be 

<x)rrected by properly applied exercises. The automatic movements^ due 

-to the want of the controlling power of the will, must J)e replaced by 

others upon certain definite plans. Then, the muscular system being 

strengthened, the hands have less difficulty in performing any simple 

«ct| locomotion is improved, dribbling from the mouth disappears, the 

«yes wander less restlessly, and the listlessness and, to a great extent, 

-the inertness disappear. The moral treatment goes on side by side with 

the physical and mental treatment. Obedience must be taught, and 

«fforts made to impart good temper and affection. The child has to 

3eam these good qualities through the agency of the teachers and 

attendants, who have to use every effort to improve the moral qualities 

of those confided to their care. 

The intellectual training in the lowest class commences by the 
cultivation of the senses, and as the tactile function is the most important 
we commence by educating the sense of touch. This may be trained by 
use of nailboards, by fitting square, circular, and oblong pieces of wood 
into corresponding depressions, by threading beads, building with bricks 
and numerous other exercises too numerous to mention. The sense of 
sight is educated in colour by the aid of paper of various colours which 
the child should match, and by coloured cups and balls which he should 
pair ; in form, by the use of the squares, circles, &c. before mentioned ; 
in dimension, by the use of pieces of wood of different lengths ; and in 
the notion of distance by making the pupil separate objects from one 
another, and then take measurements from point to point. The sense 
of hearing is trained by teaching the child to discriminate between the 
various sounds presented to his ear, or by the aid of music, of which 
nearly all imbeciles are fond. The senses of taste and smell are 
awakened by a series of experiments, and the qualities of objects thus 
ascertained. In every case we proceed from the simple to the complex, 
teaching ideas by the use of concrete forms and not by abstract notions. 
Having educated the senses, we proceed to higher branches of learning, 
giving instruction in the alphabet, reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, the idea of weight and the value of money. When some 
projgress has been made, instruction in tailoring, shoemaking, carpen- 
. tering, mat and brush making, and gardening for the boys, and in 
domestic work and sewing for the girls proves useful, alternating the 
industrial with the purely intellectual training. Varied amusements 
have, of course, to be provided. 

In conclusion, I would venture to express the hope that the result 
of this Congress may be to direct attention more forcibly to the three 
classes of cases, which are the subject of my paper, and to incite public 
bodies to make further provision for the improvement of their physical 
and mental condition. 
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Generai, Retdkn from an Inqdiby ini 
of 50,027 OHrLDKEM. 



e Condition ■ 



Cranial ubnormalitiei - 


- 2,576 


Eye movements defective 


- 1,283 


Eanlefecls ■" - 


- I,S13 


Head balance weak - 


5S8 


EpicanthicB - 


- B98 


Hand weak 


- 1^19 


Palate defectire 


1.331 


Hand nervous - 


- 1,066 


Other defect of bodj - 


- 1.553 


Finger twilchea • 


706 


General balance weak 


- 374 


LordoHs - . . - 


- 463 


EipreseioD dEfective 


- 1,168 




668 


frontaln OTcract 


- 1,616 


Nutrition low - 


- 2,003 


Con-ugHlion 


■ ^' 


Eye cases- - - - 


- 1,473 


O. Oculi related - - 


- 863 


MentaUj dull - 


- 3,679* 



■ Children feeble or abnonaal in mentnl si 



■e inclaJec! here. 



The Cars of the " Kentally-feeble " Child (as distinguished from ths 
"Imbecile"). 

BV 

G-. E. SHnTTLKwORTH, B.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent, Royal 
Albert Asylum, Lancaster. 



I have ventured to select from the official programme of Seccion IV. 
of the Congress the terms ueed to designate two classes of imperfectly 
constituted children, and to place them in contradistinction, io order to 
■offer a few remarks upon the core of those designated " mentally- 
feeble." 

Presuming that the term *' imbecile " is intended to cover the case 
of the " idiot," and thus to comprehend the grosser forms of meotal 
defect, I take it that the term " mentally feeble " is intended to be 
applied to those children whose mental endowments are so poor, or' so 
peculiar, as to render them unfit for the ordinary curriculum of the 
public elementary school, though they may not be disqualified for family 
life at home. 

It is common enough in upper and middle class circles to hear at 
some unfortunate who is the "fool of the family," but who, nevertheless, 
thanks to special eilucational efforts on his behalf, ultimately becomes 
a very decent member of society. Amongst the more necessitous classes 
it is of course only to be expected that men tally -feeble children should 
be frequently met with ; but for them no special educational provision 
has, until quite recently, been made in this country. Having myself, 
during the last seven years, taken such opportunities as presented 



presented I 
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themselves of advocating the establishment, in connexion with our 

elementary school system, of special classes for such exceptional 

children — notably at the London ** Conference on School Hygiene ** in 

1884,* and at the "Manchester Conference on Education under Healthy 

Conditions" in 1885 — f I rejoice to find that the London School Board 

is about to inaugurate " classes or schools for children who by reason of 

'* physical or mental defects cannot be properly taught in the ordinary 

** schools." This is, so far as I know, the first attempt to minister to the 

special needs of the " mentally-feeble " in connexion with the public 

elementary schools in this country ; though for some years past arrange- 

ents have made for this purpose in Norway, Germany, and some of 

le Swiss cantons. I may perhaps be allowed to quote from a 

.emorandum drawn up for the use of the Koyal Commission on the 

^lind, the Deaf and Dumb, &c., the following paragraphs as to special 

asses for abnormal children in Norway, which I visited in 18874 

" In Christiania and in Bergen special classes are organised, in 
Cionnexion with the public elementary school system, for the separate 
ixistruction of such pupils as are found incapable, in consequence of 
Xi^rvous or mental "abnormality,** of following the ordinary school 
csxirriculum. 

" In class rooms forming part of a large public elementary school in 

■fcXie east of Christiania I found 28 ' abnormal ' children being instructed 

►y three teachers. A few children suffered from defects of sight or 

learing only, but the majority furnished evidence of mental or nervous 

-efect, not, however, amounting to actual idiocy. The organisation of 

"fclie classes had been entrusted by the school board to Herr J. A. 

Hjippestad, the esteemed Director of the Institution for Imbeciles at 

IThorshang, Christiania, and the teachers had been trained by him, one 

c^f those I saw being also engaged at the institution. The methods 

Vised were those found effective in the improvement of imbecile children,. 

"%dz., exercises to hx the attention, to quicken the perceptions by 

cultivating the senses, to overcome nervous irregularities by specially 

adapted drill, and to promote industrial usefulness and moral control. 

The teaching appliances comprised ample material for pictorial, object^ 

and practical lessons, the ratio of teachers to pupils being about 1 to 10 

(instead of as in the ordinary school 1 to 30), allowing of a fair amount 

of individual attention. Herr Lippestad gives a generally favourable 

account of the results attained. Many of the pupils, after special 

instruction for a year or more in these classes, are enabled to join the 

ordinary school, whilst some complete their education in these classes 

to the standard required for * confirmation ' (which in Scandinavian 

countries is regarded as an essential preliminary to earning a livelihood). 

The drawbacks to more complete success, according to Herr Lippestad's 



* See " Health Exhibition Literature," Vol. XII., p. 560. 
f See " Proceedings of Conference on Education under Healthy ConditioDS, 
Manchester, 1885, p. 219. 

J 5e6 Appendix, Report, Boyal Commission, p. 370. 
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esperienee, are tbe comparatively short time spent by the children each 
day under the influence of their teachers, and the depressing influences, 
both moral and physical, of home life in the case of the more 



" In Bergen the ansiliary classes were under the care of Herr 
Soethre, Principal of the Institution for Imbeciles at Ekelund, aud the 
instruction ia given by teachers from that institution. Thirty-five 
children out of 5,000 ottending the public elementary schools are at 
present in these auxiliary classes. The classes are held from three to 
six each afternoon in premises iiport from the ordinary school. Tour 
teachers are providocl, and the capitation grant (which in this case covers 
the espenses of school premises and apparatus) is 125 krone per 
annum (equivalent to about 6/. 19*.). In the highest class the pupils 
were able to read, to write from dictation, aud to work sums in the 
simple rules of arithmetic," 

From correspondence with Herr Lippestad I learn that the 
Ghriatiania classes were established in 1874, and that the average 
aHendance is about 90 children (from the 15,000 attending the public 
elementary schools). The cla,sses are held in the afternoons only in 
two of the board schools selected so as to be as convenient as practicable 
for access from the homes of the pupils. The annual cost is about 
6/. I5s. each pupil. Herr Lippestad di\-idcs the pupils according to 
results, into four categories, viz. : — 

1. Those who after two or three years special teaching can be 

brought back into the ordinary school. 

2. Those continuing in these classes till prepared for confirmation. 
_3. Those for whom these classes are found insufficient. Such, 

after being tried for a time, are sent to special institutions for 

imbeciles. 
i. Those utterly ineducable, who after full trial are dismissed to 

their homes. 
In Germany, "auxiliary" schools for exceptional children have 
been established at Dresden, Leipsic, Gera, Huiberstadt, Cologne, and 
Brunswick. Herr Kielhom, the able principal of the school at Bruns- 
wick, thus describes his objects and methods. " The auxiliary school," 
he says, " is designed for such children as, after a trial of at least two 
" years in a public elementary school, have not proved competent for 
" promotion, so that an equal progress with their schoolmates is 
" impossible. On the other hand, those children are excluded from 
" attendance at the auxiliary school who, in consequence of too low 
" mental capacity, or of too great bodily infirmity, or of insufficient 

" home care, are better assigned to a special institution 

" In the auxiliary school it is essentia] to develop by every means, and 
" concurrently, the mental and bodily powers of the children to the 
■" utmost extent possible. As the teacher must specially adapt himself to 
" the peculiarities of each child, and having regard to the small capacity 
" of the pupils, must make sure, by constant repetition of what has 
' been learnt, the scope of instruction miist necessarily be restricted."' 
* See remarka by author iu " Joumal of Mental Science," April, 1888. 
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It is notable that the cultivation of the senses, and the training of the 
liand, form important items in the scheme of instruction. 

In the selection of pupils suitable for special schools or classes for 
the mentally feeble, considerations of a general and physical character 
•come into play. Such children are often the victims of their surround- 
ings ; and the lack of judicious home care may grievously interfere with 
the beneficial effect of special training at school. Mentally feeble 
•children are, frequently, also physically feeble; and retarded mental 
development often co-exists with a low state of nutrition. Inherited 
tendencies to nervous weakness account for many cases of irregular or 
defective mental action. In the cases just referred to, it may be a 
question whether a boarding institution in the country, with the advan- 
tages of medical and hygienic care, would not be preferable to even 
specially adapted instruction in a town school. Dr. Francis Warner, 
whose valuable researches as to the condition of elementary school 
children, as regards their physical development and brain state, are 
well known, rightly lays much stress upon the skilled interpretation of 
postures and movements as signs of irregular nerve and brain action. 
He cites as examples of children " for whom the average education is 
** not suited, nervous, irritable children with headaches, chorea, occasional 
" fits, habitual truants, with slight brain defects " ; adding that " these 
** cases could be picked out by a medical inspector, and they can be 
** taught in ordinary schools, in small class-rooms, under trained 
'** teachers." It would appear that the choice between special class- 
rooms in connexion with ordinary schools, and special schools set apart 
for exceptional children, resolves itself into a question of local conve- 
nience. Of course regard must be had to the accessibility of the 
schools or classes from the pupils' homes, and it will probably be found 
-advantageous to adopt the separate school system in large cities, the 
xlass system in smaller towns. It will be noticed in the accounts given 
^of the experience both of the Norwegian and the German schools, that 
some cases of proved incapacity, as well as some whose home circum- 
stances are specially unfavourable, have to be relegated to the institutions 
for imbeciles, or, as our American cousins prefer to call them, insti- 
tutions for "feeble-minded children." From my own point of view, 
considering how much the lasting amelioration of weak-minded children 
depends upon care out of school, as well as upon instruction in school, I 
think the institutions will, in many cases, be more effective than the 
special classes. However, even in such cases, the classes will afford 
the opportunity of probation, and parents will overcome the reluctance 
naturally felt to send their children to such institutions when they 
find that even the special instruction is insufficient. The forthcoming 
experiment of the London School Board in providing special instruction 
for children disqualified from the curriculum of the ordinary school by 
reason of physical or mental defects will be watched with the utmost 
interest by educators throughout the country ; and I trust it may prove 
flo successful as to encourage imitation universally. 
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Section TV. 

in iiber paycliopatliisch minderwertige Kinder 



Ur, LuDwiG StrumpelLj Leipzig. 
Dr. J. L. A. Koch, "Wiirtemberg. 
Dr. Emie ScHiUDT, Leipzig. 
Dr. Ernst HisSE, Leipzig. 



Die miigiichen Erfolge cler Erziehung und des Unterrifhte eines 
Kindes sowohl in der Ftimilie, als auch in den offentlicLen Erziehiings- 
und TTDterrichtsBiistalten, hangen vorzngsweise von der Bildsatnkeit 
desselben ab. 

Die Letztere ist wiederuin niclit bios durch die psychiselie Bean- 
lagimg allein, sondern weBeatUch auch dureh die Gesundheit des 
Korpers im Ganzen und insbesontJere diircb die NormalitSt dea 
Kervensystems iind seiner Centralorgane bedingt. 

AnB diesem Grimde sind sowohl von Seiten der Metiicin, ala auch 
fler Padagogik ernstliche Bestrebungen hervorgetreten, welcLe bezwecken, 
ein sicheres Erfahnuigsmateriid zu gewinnen, wodurcb beiden Wissen- 
scbaften ein hestiinmtes Urtheil liber den thatsachlichen Ziistand der 
heranwachsenden Jugend in Betreff ihrer korperlichen nod payehischea 
Normalitat ermoglicbt wird. 

Auf der Gnmdlage dieser Keuntuiss wiirde nicht bios die wissen- 
schaftliche Ansbildung beider Doctrinen wesentlich gefordert werden, 
sondern es wiirden sich daraua auch fur die Praxis im Sehul- und 
Unf«rrichtswesen hochst niitzliche Gesichtspunkte ergebcn. 

Alle diejenigen Zustande der Kinder, bei deuen die geistige 
Entwickelung entweder durch angeborene oder erworbene, durch 
dauernde oder aueh TOrubergehG^ade patholc^sche Einfitisse von seiteD 
des Korpers, iusbesondere der nervosen Centralorgane gestort oder 
theilweise aufgehoben iat, nennt man psychopathische Zustande. Der 
genannte Zweck ist einem gro&aeu Theile nach am ehesten dadurch ■ 
zu erreicheu, dass die psycbopathischen Zustande derjenigen Jugend 
ermittfilt werden, welche zu einer bestimmten Zeit sowohl in den 
nonnalen ofEentlichen Erziehungs- unil Unterrichtsanstalten, als aucb 
in ataatlichen und privaten Schulen und Austalten fur zuriickgcbliebene, 
nervenlaimke und verwahrloste Kinder, sowie im Elteiniiause ohne 
eine Anstalt zu besuchen, vorhanden ist. 

Um die Beurtheilung des Gi'ades der Minderwertigkeit nioht zu 
sehr in das Ermessen des Zahlers (Beobachters) zu stellen, sondem 
dieses Urtheil dem Verarbeiter des Mat«rials vorzubehalten, mussen sich 
Bolche Ermittelungen auf die Gesammtheiteti der ortsanwesenden Kinder 
beziehen, auf die gesunden, die loinderwertigen und die gebrechlichen, 
einschliesslich der blinden, faubstummen und eigentlich idiotiBchen 
(stiirker schwachsbtiigen und blodsinnigen) Kinder. Es ist dies schon 
erforderhch, um die miiiderwertigen In ihren anthropometrischen 
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Merknuden ab Ausnahmen gegeniiber dem aus der Gksammtheit 
abgeleiteten Durcbschnitt charakterisiren zu konnen uud uiu bei der 
Untersuchung die Minderwertigen nicht im Voraus als solche bezeiehnen 
und sie und die Ihrigen verletzen zu miisseu. 

Mit solehen Erhebungen ware zunachst an kleineren Orten 
{Landorten, kleineren Stadten) zu beginnen, und nur allmablich und in 
dem Maasse, wie das Interesse fiir die Sache sieh verbreiten und 
XJebung und Fertigkeit beim Zahlen erlangt wiirde, waren grossere 
Elreise in den Bereich der Erbebungen einzubezieben. Auch diirfte es 
sicb empfeblen, wenigstens anfanglieb private Erliebungen zu veran- 
stalten, da man mit solcben Erbebungen binsicbtlicb psychiatriscber 
Fri^en an einigen Orten sclion besonders gute Erfabrungon gemaebt 
bat. 

Im Interesse dieser aucb in socialer Hinsiebt hocbst wicbtigen 
Angelegenbeit stellen die Unterzeiebneten den Antrag : 

Der "VTI. Congress fiir Demograpbie u. s. w. wolle eine aus 
einem mit der Psyebiatrie vertrauten Arzte, einem erfabrenen 
Padagogen und einem Statistiker bestebende Commission 
ernennen, deren Aufgabe es sei, mit der Brmittelung der 
psychopatbiscben Minderwertigkeiten der Jugend zunacbst in 
kleinen Kreisen, einer Scbule, einem Dorf, einer Stadt zu be- 
ginnen und dieselbe planmassig fortzusetzen und auszufiibren. 
Aucb wolle der Congress die eingesetzte Commission ermaeb- 
tigen, sicb durcb Kooptation zu verstarken und fiir ibre 
Erbebungen, welcbe zunachst auf private Willfabrigkeit 
gegriindet werden sollen, wenn notbig, bebordliche Unter- 
stiitzung nacbzusucben. 

Um der Ausfiibrung die notbige Einbeitlicbkeit zu geben, erlauben 
sicb die Antragsteller das beifolgende Erhebungsformular in Vorschlag 
zu bringen. 

Sollte die zweite Abtbeilung des Congresses fiir die nonnalen 
Kinder andere anthropometriscbe Merkmale feststellen, so bitten wir, 
diese an Stelle unserer Fragen VII. bis XVI. zu setzen. 

Um Doppelarbeiten zu vermeiden, wird es sicb jedenfalls empfeblen, 
die umstandlichen psychopatbiscben Untersuchungen sogleich auch so 
einzuricbten, dass sie fiir die Anthropometric der, wenn auch kleinen, 
Gesammtbeiten verwerthet werden konnen. 

Anweisung zur Beohachtung der psychopathisch minderwertigen 
Jugend, — Es handelt sich bei dieser Beohachtung um Ermittelung der- 
jenigen Individuen, welcbe zwar nicht geisteskrank, d. h. nicht idiotisch 
und nicht irrsinnig, welcbe aber psychopathisch minderwertig sind. 

Solche (auf das Nothigste sich beschrankenden) Erhebungen soUeu 
zur Sicherung ihrer Qenauigkeit und Zuverlassigkeit zunachst an einigen 
kleineren und mittelgrossen Orten und zwar unter Mitwirkung von 
Bpeciell sacbverstandigen Aerzten, von Lehrem und anderen berufenen 
(sach- und lokalkundigen) Personen je durch einen Vertrauensmann 
angestellt werden. 



Bei der Ausfiihriing der Beobachtung kommen ZahlblSttchen zur 

Terweodiing. 

Zht naheren Orientirimg werden folgende Erl&uterungen gegeben : 

I. Qezahlt werdeii an einem begtimmteu Zeitpuakt alle am Orte 

anwesendea ICinder im achulpfliclitigen Alter, gleichgiiltig, oh 
sie eiiie Lehranstalt besucheo, oiler nicht. Ansserdem kann 
die Erhebung sicli auf diejenigen Kinder erstrecken, ■welche- 
nacli dem Orte Bustaadig sind (deren Eltem am Orle leben), 
die aber eine auswartige Schule Iwsuchen oder in einer 
auswSrtigen Anstalt untergebracht sind. Es empfiehlt sicb 
dies bewinders dann, wenn damit die sammtlichen einer Ehe 
angehOrigen psych opathiBch minderwertigcn Kinder zusam- 
mengefasst werden konnen. 

II. Die Namen der Gezahlten werden nicht angegebea. Die Zahl- 

hlflttchen werden aber tei jeder Lehranstalt in forllaufender 
Weise numerirt, und es wird sehr gewiinscht, dass jeder 
Zahlcnde fiir sieh ein Verzeiebniss der Nummem mit dea zu- 
gehorigen Namen anlege, damit in Anstaodefallen spater leicht 
Auskunft gegeben werden kann, 
HI. Anf Jedes Zahlblattchen wird nur ein Indiriduum aufge- 
noctmen. Der bei dem betrefEenden Individuura vorhaudene 
Znstand wird dick iiaterstricben, <la3 Nicht zutreffende durcli- 
striehen. 

Wo nothig, sind anch beide Alternativfalle zu uoterstrei- 
chen, z. B. bei Frage XXI, eventuell anatomisch vnd 
funktionell. 

Kann erne Buhrik aicht mit Sicherheit ausgefiillt werden, 
so wird ein Fragezeichen beigesetzt. 

rV. tJnter dem Ausdruck psychopathische Mindeneertigfteiteit 
rind (nach Dr. J. L. A, Koch, Director der KonigUch Wiirt- 
temberg'scben Staatsirrenanstalt Zwiefalten : Die Psycbo- 
pathischen Minderwertigkeiten, Eavensbiirg bei O. Maier 
1891) au verslehen alle, sei es angeborenen, sei es erwor- 
benen, den Menschen in seinem Personleben beeinflussendeai 
psychiscben Eegelwidrigkeiten, welche auch in schlimmen 
Fallen doeb keine Geisleakrankbeiten darstelleu, welche aber 
die damit beschworten Personen auch im gunstigstcn Falle 
nicht als im Vollbesitze geistiger Normalitat und Leistunga- 
fahigkeit stcbend erscbeinen kssen. 

V. Die angeboreue psychopathische Minder we rtigkeit gjebt sicli 
rielfach zu erkennen kdrperlicheneitg ; 

A. Durch Degeneratimissxichai (stigmala) im engereix Sinue. 
Es sind gewisse anatomUche Verbildungen, die entweder 
schon Ton der Qeburt an sicbtbar sind oder spater mit 
Nothwendigkeit hervortreten. 
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Dazu gehoren : 

1. Disproportionirtbeit zwischen den einzelnen Korper- 

theilen^ insbesondere zwischen Schadel und Gencht 
und den einzelnen Abschnitten von Schadel und 
Gesicht, 

Es kann z. B. das G^cbt im Yerbaltniss zum 
Scbadel zu gross oder zu klein sein oder die untere 
Partie des G^icbts ist im Yerbaltniss zur oberen 
auffallig reducirt. Oder zu kleiner Kopf, zu grosser 
Mund, iibergrosse Hande und Fiisse u. dgl. 

2. Asymmetrien an Schadel und Gesicht, z. B. die eine 

Halfte des Scbadels oder des G^sicbts ist kleiner, 
als die andere u. dgl. 

3. Misgestaltungen einzelner Korpertheile fur sich, 

z. B. fliehende Stim, d. b. wo die Stirn von der 

Nasenwurzel ab nacb binten oben zuriickweicbt, keine 

ricbtige Wolbung und Masse bat. 

Ferner : ahgeplattetes Hinterhaupt, zu hochgespreng^ 
ter oder zu Jlacher harter Gaumen, Unregelmdssigkeiten . 
der Zahnreihen, unvollstdndige und misstaltete Ohren^ , 
monstrose Ohrtnuscheln, mangelhafte oder gegen die 
Wangen angewachsene Ohrldppchen, wulstige Lippen^^^ 
namentlicb wulstige Unterlippe, Schielen, ungleiche 
Fdrbung der Iris, Klumpfuss u. A. 
B. Durch Degenerationszeichen imweiteren Sinne ; alasolche 
sind aufzufassen allerlei mebr oder weniger andauernde* 
funktionelle Anomalien. Sie treten bei Psyebopatbisch 
Minderwertigen zum Tbeil schon sehr fruh hervor, 
Dazu geboren z. B. namentlicb : 
Sensible Storungen, wie Kopfdruck und neuralgiscbe 

Bescbwerden ; 
Motorische Storungen, wie Muskelzucken, namentlicb im 

Q^sicbt; odievlSliyx^'^iiX^vn; gesteigerte Erregharkeit 

des Herzens ; und 
Vasomotorische Storungen, die sicb in Anfallen von 

Herzklopfenj JPulsfrequenz, Gkneigtbeit zum Erro- 

then aussprecben. 
Stdrkere Anomalien sind : 
Neigung zum Zusammenschrecken, zum Schwindel, zu 

OhnmachteUf zu Convulsionen u. A. 

VI. Die psycbopatbiscb minderwertigen Kinder und jungen Leute 
werden gewobnlicb als nervos, als psychisch belastet, als 
eigenartig (phantastiscb, extravagant, leutescbeu u. s. w.), als 
zuruckgeblieben, schwach begabt, schwer zu unterrichtend, 
als sittlich verkommen u. dgl. bezeicbnet. — Es soil aber kein 
Individuum als psychopathisch minderwertig bezeicbnet 
werden, bei dem die psycbiscben Begelwidrigkeiten nicbt 
pathologisch (im mediciniscben Sinne) sind. 



5 Section IF. 

VII. Wo bci den Erliebungen jeweila atich noch zwischeu psj- 
chopathiBcher Disposition, psychopathiacher Belastung und 
psychopathischer Degeneration unt«rschiedeu werden kftnn, 
ist es sehr erwiinsclit, wenn solclies geadiielit. — Die Ursachen 
der erworbenen psychopathischen Minderwertigkeiten Bind 
am hauflgeten geistige nnd gemiithliche Ueberanstrengungen 
verachierlener Art und korperliehe Ki-ankheiten, namentlicli 
Eraokheitea der Hirnhiiute und des Hiras (Meaingitiden, 
Epilepaie u. a. w.). — Beateht ein Zweifel dariiber, ob «ii 
Individuum an ciner angeborenea oder einer erworbenen 
Psychopathie leidet, so wird ea zu den angeborenea Psycbo- 
pathiachen gerechnet, ftber ein Prage/^icten beigefiigt. 

Vin. Bei der unmittelbar auf die Hereditat Bezog babenden 
Abtbeiluag des Ziiblblattchena wird gewiiaacht, dasa jedes Facb 
einzeln auagefiillt und ein verneinendes Brgebniss ebenso 
ausdrticklich konstatirt ive[de,wie ein bejabendcs; mit anderea 
Worten, dass in jedem einzebien Faebe, wean daa betreffende 
Vcrhalten aweifellos ist, ein Ja oder eiu Nein eingetr^en 
werde, Enthalt eines der Facber weder Ja nocb Nein, so ist 
das JFaob mcht ofEen au laasen, sondern mit eineni Fragezeicben 
auszufullea. 

IS. lijnter Geisteskrankheit iat sowobl Irrainn, als aueb Idiotie 
TBrstatiden. Wenn nach tlem Best«ben (oder Bestandenhaben) 
von psychopatbiacber Minderwertigkeit in der Aaceadeaz imd 
b«a den Geaobwistern der zu Zablenden gefragt ist, so komnien 
da, was die Erwachsea-en unter diesen Vei*wandten betrifEt, 
(nacb Kocb) ZustSnde in Betracbt nacb deren borvorstecben- 
den paycbiaubeu Merkmslen man die BetreSendea je nacbdeai 
eis zartbemiteteSs^ien,toei]iei-lic/te Geinvthsmenschen, Traumer 
nad S'futntaslen, Memcketischewe, Miihseltye, Gewisiiensmen- 
schen, Em^ndliche usd Uebelnehmerisehe, Lavnenlutfte, 
Exaltirte und ExaentriscJte, Gerechtigheltsmenscken, Stadt- 
imd Weltverbesserer, Eigeniinnige nnd BecktJtaberische, Hoch- 
miithige, Taitlose, Spi/ttische, Eitle und Gecken, Bwmmler 
und Neuigkeilskramer, Unruhige, Bosewichte, Sckwachkopje, 
Simderlinge, Sammler und Erfinder, missrateiie und nichl 
miecratene Genies u. b. w, bezeicbaea kann. — Aber alles diesea 
Bind die BetrefEenden auf der Qrundlage organisch-patholo- 
fftKher Sebadigung. 

Trunksucht, Neigung zu Selhstmord und zu Verhrechett 

deutet sehr baufig auf das Beatehen von psgcfiopathischer 

Minderwcrtighat (oder auch voa Geisteskrankheit) bei den 

Betreffenden bin. Docb wird aus mehreren Griinden nach 

I dieaen Dingen nocb besondera gefragt. 

X. Von somatiachen Nervenkrankheiten kommen in Betracbt 
Epilepsien, welehe nicht oder nocb niebt zu paychopatbiscber 
Minderwertigkeit (oder zn Geiateakraakbeit) gefiibrt habea, 
Zustiinde mit hditfigen Ki^fschmersen, mit Schwindel- und 
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Ohnmachtsanfalleriy. hahituelle Migrdne^ habituelle Neu^ 
ralgien und dergleichen. Hypachondrie und Hysterie werden 
als psycbopatbische Minderwertigkeit (beziehungsweise als 
Gkisteskrankheit) beriicksichtigt. 

Auf Bemerkimgen daiiiber, ob die Momente, welche 
hereditare Belastung berbeizufiibren geeignet sind, jeweils 
scboD vor der Geburt des betreffenden Individuums in seiner 
Ascendenz vorbanden waren, wird vorerst verzicbtet. 

XI. Bei Frage 9 ist die Sebadellange mit Tastenzirkel von der 
Stirnglatze (glabella) bis zu dem am weitesten davon stebenden 
Punkt am Hinterbaupt in der Medianebene des Sebadels 
zu messen. Als Sebadelbreite ist die grosste Querbreite 
aufzusucben. 

XTI. Bei Frage 24 "wo untergebracbt " bezeiebne man die 
Lebr- oder Heil- oder Versorgimgsanstalt genau nacb ibrem 
Wesen, z. B. Anstalt f iir Sebwaebsinnige und Idioten, Scbule 
fiir Scbwacbbegabte, Anstalt fiir Zuriickgebliebene, Besserungs- 
anstalt, Anstalt fiir Nervenkranke, Anstalt fiir Epileptiscbe 
oder wie immer die betreffende Anstalt selbst sieb bezeiebnet. 
—Bei den in Lebranstalten anderer Orte und den in Special- 
anstalten untergebracbten Individuen oder bei Kindem, die 
im Elternbaus leben, obne eine Lebranstalt zu besueben, wird 
die Frage nacb der Lebranstalt im Eingang des Zablblattcbens 
off en geiassen. 

XIII. Es empfieblt sieb, wenn auf einem Zablblatteben falscb 
eingetragen wurde und nicbt ganz unzweifelbaft deutlicb 
korrigiert werden kann, dasselbe zu zerreissen und ein neues 
auszufiillen. 
Entwurf eines Erhebungsformulars fiir Untersuchung uber 
psychopathische Minderwertigkeit der Kinder. 

1. Land Kreis Gemeinde , 

2. Lebranstalt Laufende No. (fiir diese 

Lebranstalt). 

(Bei No. 1 der betr. Anstalt ist anzugeben Gesammtzabl 
der Scbiiler darunter Kn. Md. .) 

3. Des Untersucbten Gescblecbt : mannlieb weiblicb • 

4. Alter Jabre Monate (geboi*en am 18 ). 

5. Geburtsland Kreis Ort 

6. Religion : evangeliscb, katboliscb, israelitiscb, andersglaubig. 

7. Grosse (obne Fussbekleidung) Centimeter. Gewiebt 

(unter Abreebnung der Kleidung) Kil. Gr. 

8. Ernabrungszustand. 

9. Sebadellange Sebadelbreite ob Scbadel 

unnormal. 

10. Farbe der Augen. 

11. Farbe der Haare. 

12. Farbe der Haut. 

Befund der Untersucbung (ob normal, oder welcbe 
Anomalien). 



Section IV. 



1. Der Aiigen (bezw. iIcb GesiKhts). 

. Der N"ase (bezw. (lea Qeruches). 

I. Des Mundes iind Bacbens. 

I. Der Ohren (bezw. dee C^ehors), 

. Liegt Tor Epilepsie, Veitstaoz, nllgemeiiie korperliche Schwache, 

oder ein anderPK korperlichea Leiden u. welches ? 
. Findeo eich somatiscbe (aDStomiische-fuuctioDelle) Degenera- 

tionszeichea u. welohe ? 
I, Andere Symptome fiir die VenunthuDg der Minderwertigkeil, 

Wird demnach vermutiiet ? 
I, Angeborene psychopathische Minderwertigkeit ? 

(Disposition . — Belast ung . — Degenerati on.) 
. Ervsorbeae psj-choimthiseho Minderwertigkeit ? 

(Dispositi on . — Belastu ng. — Degenerati on .) 
. Zeit des Begiuues des (erworbeuen) Leidens P 
. Lebt das Kind im Ell^rnhawse (in der Familie) ? 
. Oder ist es in einer Anstalt untergebracbt u. in welcber ? 
. Besucht das Kiu<l eine Scbule u. welcbe ? (Ort, Name u. Art) 

B. welche Klasse ? 
. Urtbeil des Lebrers iiber des Kindes Fahigkeiten, Senntnisne, 

Fortscbritte u. Betragen ? 
. Ehelicli oder unehelich geboren. 
. Zabl der Gesthwistcr, eiaschl. der Verstorbenen 





Individuuimi 




1 


dea Viitcr'8 


1 


dpr Mutter 


j 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(9. Berufu-Stand - 

ao. Wohlstondagniil 

31. Grail der Bliitsi'erwBiidtaohiift - 

SS. GeiBlosknmkheit . . - - | 

3S. TronkBuoht 

S7. Bang la TorKehtn od, Verhrechan ' 















39. Bemerkungen : 

Ort u. Datum der Erhebung. 



Unterschrift des Seobachters. 
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Kinder mit abnormer Zopfbildnng. 

VON 

Prof. Eduabd Ritter von Hofmann, Wien. 



<* ^» 



Zu den Kindern^ welche in Schule und Haus ihrer abnormen 
KOrperbeschaffenheit wegen einer grosseren Beachtung und Schonung 
bedurfen, gehOren auch die mit abnormer Kopfbildung^ und zwar nicht 
bloss die Kinder mit hydrocephalischem, sondem auch die mit rachi- 
tischem und durch vorzeitige Nahtverwachsung verbildetem Sehadel. 

Ihrer Natur nach kommen seiche Sch&delbildungen gerade im 
Kindesalter relativ am haufigsten vor, finden sich daher auch bei 
Schulkindem nicht ungewohnlich, was ziffermassig zu konstatiren wohl 
der Miihe werth ware. 

Seiche Sehadel sind ein auch fiir Laien erkennbares Merkmal einer 
abnormen eder gehemmten Himentwicklung und einer dadurch bedingten 
geringeren Leistungsf&higkeit und grOsseren Labilitat des GFehims. 

Die geringe psychische Leistungsf ahigkeit hydrocephalischer Kinder 
ist bekannt, weniger aber die Thatsache, dass eine seiche auch bei 
rachitischen und durch vorzeitige Synostose verbildeten Schadeln be- 
stehen kann und haufig besteht. Es fehlen zwar in dieser Eichtung 
systematische Untersuchungen ; es lasst sich aber a priori aus der Natur 
der Abnormitat erwarten, dass ebense wie der ihm analoge Kretinismus 
such der Rachitismus, noch mehr aber die vorzeitige Verwachsung der 
Schadelnahte, desto mehr die Leistungsfahigkeit des Qehims herabsetzen 
miissen, je intensiver sich die durch die Knochenerkrankung gesetzte 
Wachsthumshemmung des Gkhims gestaltet. 

Schon wegen dieser geistigen Insufficienz, welche mit selchen 
Deformitaten in den hoheren Graden regelmassig verbunden ist, aber 
auch in den minder hoh^n verbunden sein kann, verdienen dieselben 
eine padagogische Beachtung und gehOren jedenfalls mit zu den Factoren, 
welche vom Lehrer, Schulaufseher und insbesondere vom Schularzte bei 
der Beurtheilung der Leistungsfahigkeit und der ganzen geistigen Per- 
sonlichkeit des einzelnen Kindes mit herangezogen werden miissen. 

Eine noch htthere Bedeutung gewinnen seiche Deformitaten durch 
die grossere psychische und physische Labilitat des Gehirns, welche sie 
bedingen. 

In psychischer Beziehung findet sich erhohte Keizbarkeit, G«- 
neigtheit zu pathologischen Verstimmungen, besonders in der Puber- 
tatsperiode, sowie erhohte Reaction gegen Affecte, insbesondere gegen 
Schreck. Auch eine grossere Inclination zu Gteistesstorungen kann be- 
stehen. Wird ja von vielen Psychiatern namentlich die Asymmetric des 
Schgdels einestheils als Zeichen hereditarer Degeneration, anderseits 
als ein zu Gfeistesstttrungen pradisponirendes Moment angesehen. Auch 
diirfte es wohl kaum auf einem blossen Zufall beruhen, dass bei den 
von mir secirten jugendlichen Selbstmordem verhaltnissmassig haufig 
Schadeldeformitaten der genannten Art gefunden wurden. 
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SecHm TV. 



In somatischer Beziehuog aussert sicli die Labilitat des G-ehiras 
Eolcher Kinder durcli Geneigtheit zu Convulsionen, Neurasthenie und 
Neurosen verscliiedeuer Art, aber nueh duruh gesteigorte Empfindiiclikeit 
gegen fleberhafte Zustamie und gegeo Traumen, 

Schon ein leichtes catarrhalischea Fieber, das bekanatlich bei 
kleinen Kindern so hSufig vorkommt, kann cerebrate Erecheimingeii 
veranlasseo, noch mchr aber Erkrankungen, welche, wie z, B. die 
Pnenmonie Oder die acuteu Esantheme, Id ihrem Beginne mit hohem 
Fieber eiuhergehen. 

Ich babe wiederholt Kinder oMucirt, welche unter meDtngitischen 
Erscheinungen aeut erkrankt und rasuh gestorben waren, wahreiid bei 
der Obductiou keine Spur von Meningitis, sondern eine frisuhe, in ihrer 
Ausdehnung niitunter geringe, Pnenmonie oder ein ocutes Exanthem 
int Ausbruclistadimn gefunden wurde. In alien diesen Pallen fand sich 
aber eine racbitische oder sjnostotische Sebadelstenose oder Hydro- 
cephalus, welche offenbar der Gmnd waren, wamm das Qeliirn auf daa 
durch eine antlere Erkrankung bedingte Eieber so unverhaltnissmassig 
reagirte, dass dadiirch eine Menlngitisj vorgetausclit wurde, 

Mehrmals handelte es sich. dabei um Etille, in denen, weil der 
Erkrankung angebiich Ziiehtigungen in der Schule oder ahnliche 
Einwirkungcn vorangegangen warea, an eine trauinatische Meningitia 
gedacht nnd die gerichtliche Obduction eingeleitet worden war.* 

Aucb babe ich eine aasehnliche Zahl von Kindern obducirt, die 
unmittelbar nach unbedeutenden. Gewalteinwirkungen auf den Kopf, 
z. B. Ohrfeigen, Ziehen bei den Haaren, von Hirnerseheinnngen befallen 
wurden und kurz darnauh gestorben aind, und wo sich bei der Obduc- 
tion in der Kegel heranssteUte, dass die hetre£Eende Gewalt nicht ihrer 
allgcmcincn Natur nach, sondern nur wegen doe BeBtehens eines der 
erwahnten pathologischen Verhaltnisse, somit, wie sich das Osterreichische 
Gesetz auadriickt, wegen einer " eigenthiimlichen Leibesbeschaffenheit " 
einen so schlimmen Ansgang genommen batte. 

Am begreiflicbstea ist ein solches Vorkommniss beim Hydrocephalus 
da J besonders, wenn man die ganz plausiblen von Daret, Gvssenbauer 
u. A. iibcr das Wesen des als " Commotio cerebri " bezeichneten 
Symptomenkomplexes aulgestellten Theorien sich vor Augen halt, durch 
eine den Kopf erschutternde Gewalt desto leichter eine traumatiscbe 
Heizung der "Wandungen der Hirnkammern, namentlieh der vierten 
wird zu Stande kommen konnen, je grosser die Flilssigkeitsmenge war, 
welche gerade in den Ventrikela sich befand. 

Aber auch bei rachitiBcher Schadelbildung, die sich iiberdies hau6^ 
mit Hydrocephalus verbindet, sowie bei vorzeitiger Nahtvcrwachsung 
sind derartige abaorme Eeactionen wobi verstandlith, da der Bauni- 
beengung wegen Erschiitterungen des Kopfes leichter auf das Qehirn 
sich fortpUimzeu, und als solche sowohl als durch reactive Hyperilmie 

■ Prof, llofiuann demonstrirt einen solchen Fall, rospeetive due SdiSdeldaoh 
eines Knaben von 9 Jahren mit Verwaclisung der Satuta safitalis ond der ImkeD 
H&Ute dec Satura coronaria. Fneumonie. 
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imgleich leichter zu fimctionellen St((rungen fiihren kOnnen als liei nor- 
malem Schidel respective Gkhim.* 

Es smd demnach recht wichtigo Eigciitbiinilidikoiten, wclehe 
Kindem mit abnormen Schftdelbildungen zukonimen, iind ich glauho, 
dass Lehrer und jene, denen die Aiifsielit in dor Schiilo zustoht, auf 
diese Ejinder besonders aufmorksuin gcmncht und ilinen cine bosondere 
Beachtang und Schonung derselbcn cmpfohlen wordcu koII. 

Es liegt dies sowohl im Intercsse der bctn^ffondoii Kinder als dor 
Lehrer selbst, da letztere durch Bcachtung dor orw'tlhnt4*n Ycrhaltniase 
sich am besten Tor der unter alien Umstandon liochst (x^inliehen 
Anklage sehutzen kbnnen, dass sie durch duA Maass dor orlaubtcn 
uberschreitende ZAchtigungen odor sonstigo unzul&ssigo Bohandlung 
eine schwere Erkrankung oder gar don Tod dos Schulkindos vcranlasst 
batten. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sr. Ssoherieh (Graz) erinnert an die Beobachtang Soltmann's, 
wonaoh geistig abnorm yeranlagte Kinder mit der linken Hand Spiegel- 
flohrift Bchreiben. Es warde dies ein sehr einf aches Mittel sein zur 
Ericennung abnormer geistiger Yeranlagung. Nach nntersnchungen, die 
duroh meinen Assistenten Dr. Oahen in Graz gemacht wurden, ergaben, 
dass die Angabe Seltmann's richtig ist, dass aber auch zablreiche als 
gesond 211 bezeichnende Kinder in Spiegelschrift schreiben und zwar um 
BO mehr je haufiger je junger sie sind, Madchcn hanfiger als Knaben. 
Mit sunehmendem Alter vermindert sich der Prozentsatz dersclben 
rasch. 

Prof. Gvyo (Amsterdam) said I have listened with great 
interest to the very able paper read by Dr. Warner in the first meeting af 
this Section, and to the remarks offered in the discussion by Dr. Shuttle* 
worth. Dr. Fletcher Beach, Dr. Langdon Down, and others. I take the 
liberty to offer a few remarks on a question which is related to that 
about the care to be taken of the yarious classes of feeble-minded and 
imbecile children, and which are, in my opinion, doubly important if the 
work expressed by Dr. Warner and assented to by this whole Section, 
comes to be ftdfilled, that is, that the State should take care that all feeble- 
minded children shall be proTided for in special classes. It is not quite 
a new question to which I wish to draw the attention of the section. For 
a number of years yarious authors, besides myself, Bupprecht, Michel, 
Seiler, Hack, Elsberg, Schaff'er, Ziem, Bresgen, and others engaged in 
the study and treatment of diseases of the nose, have published cases 
where disturbance in the cerebral functions were prominent. In 1887 I 
praposed the name of aprosexia for one of the principal symptoms of this 
disturbance, that is the inability to fix the attention on any more or less 
abstract subject. With the impairment of the attention goes feebleness 

* Prof. Hofmann demonstrirt das Schadeldach eines Sjahzigen Madchen mit 
ToDstindiger Terwachfiimg der Pf eil- and E^ranznaht. Der Tod war einige Stnnden 
naeh ^nem leicbten Schlag mit der Hand auf den Kopf erfolgt, ohne dass sich 
weitere anatomische Verinderimgen fanden. 
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of memor; aoi teadency to beadaclie. la some coses the srgana of aighl 
and hearing are affected canBsciitirelj, conjnnctivia and hardneaa of 
iiearing being the resiilts. I will not now go into any details. I have 
done BO in a paper read at the meeting of the British Medical Assaoiation 
in Leeds in 1889.* I have been rery glad to see that not only has the 
name aprosesia been very generally adopted, bat that my views have 
been confirmed by variona authora belonging to different countries. Thua, 
in England, Dr. Kingston Poif ^^ published a paper On Naeal Catarrh 
and Aproije<iia. Dr. William Sill]: has found in the Earlawood Aaylam 
for Idiots that nearly all children are month-breathors, night-anorera and 
the Tictims of nasal or pharyngeal obstruction. They are all aproseiic. 
In Germany Dr. Max Breagen baa sent an oddres'a to the Minister of 
Inatrnction, requesting that a regular medical Buporviaion should take 
place in Bchools, especially with regard to the state of the upper rosplra- 
tory organs of the schooUchildren. I must add that he had done this 
before my firat publications on the subject, in 1884, and that he sent 
& second addreas in 1887, in which ho made nse of my publication on 
aproBexia as an argument giving new strength to hia previoiialy espreased 
views and wishes. Dr. Kafemann| of Danzig has published the reaalt 
of hia examination of 2,238 school-children beLweoa 6 and H years of age. 
He found nasal steuoeia and insufficient na«al respiration is about one- 
tenth of the children, producing aprosesia in a great number of cases. 
In France Dr. Eaulin[[ in a paper published in 1890 has oipreased 
similar views, and has laid great stress on the necessity of regular medical 
inspection, not only of the schools, but also of the acbosl-children especially 
with reapect to the state of their nasal respiration. So we aee that 
medical opinion, as far as it is expressed, ia by way of agreeing about the 
prinoipal aidea of the question ; but I am not aware that the men who 
have influenoo on the hygieuic organisation and snperviaion of schools, 
and the t'eachera themselves generally, are snf&ciently impressed with the 
importance of the question. 

Will you allow me to give you two examples from my own practice 
of t^e lait year, which will illustrate that importance. 1. I have seen a 
caae neu'ly identical with the first case which drew my attention to the 
subject, and which I published some time ago. A child of parents in a 
very fair social status, aged about 7 years, was brought to me last year 
with enlarged tonsils, complete mouth -breathing and a decidedly stnpid- 
looking face. The hearing was nearly normal, nevertheless the child, 
who had been to school a whole year, had not buun able to learn mere 
than the three first letters of the alphabet. I removed the tonsils and 
ordered an appropriate treatment againat the i:asal stenosiB. A Tew 
weeks iifter the beginning of the treatment the child knew all the letters 
of the alphabet ; he ia getting on at school now like other children, which 
it ia clear he conld not have done in hia former state, when he was not 
able to learn or recollect the letters of the alphabet. He would in that 
state have been declared a mentally feeble or oven an imbecile child by 
any competent person not acquainted with the symptoms of aprosexia. 

• Brit. Med. Journal, Sept. asth, 18Et9. and Journal of Laryngology, 1889, 19. 

■f LftDCet, May ISth 1B88. 

t Brit. Med. Jonrn. Geft. 281h 1889. 

g SebuIuaterBucbungen mit Bezug auf Aprosexin, &c. Daoiig, 1890. 

Q Rev. de Larjngol, 1890, No. 9S. 
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2. The aeoond OMe whioh I wish to record is that of a girl of 15 yaArs, 

bironglit to me by her father on the 8th of April last. Bho had complained 

of habitoaly nearly daily, headache for the last two yean, had g^at diffi- 

oaltj in getting on at school, the lessons which she learned in the orening 

ahe liad forgotten next morning. She had been a mouth*breather from 

bar earliest infancy, which we can infer from the fact that she has had 

great diflSooltj in snckling, on account of her nasal respiration being 

deficient even at that age. The hearing was nearly normal ; she could hoar 

wbiapeared words at 8 M. with the right and at 9 M. with the left car. I 

xemored part of the pharyngeal tonsil and directed the treatment against 

the naaal stenosis. One week after that, when she came to see me again, 

I iraB astonished at her bright looks ; she hod had no headache at all, and 

en my questioning her about the state of things at school, I heard that 

the teacher that same morning had given her a '* 5 " for history. I asked 

irhsit figure she had obtained formerly, 5 being the highest figure. The 

answer was that she had generally had a throughout the whole year, 

only now and then a 1. On the 8th of May, when I saw her for the last 

time, she told me that she now learned her lessons very easily in the 

nunning before school-time ; and in every respect she could be considered 

as a normal child. 

These two cases may stand as examples of an only too numerous 
clsMHi of children suffering fh>m nasal aprosexia, and giving the impression 
of feeble-minded children, which they are not, and need not be, if 
adequately treated. 

FinaQy, I wish to endorse the conclusions of Dr. Raulin of Marseilles, 
as expressed in the paper already alluded to. 

1. No child should be taken into a school without a medical certificate 
showing it to be bodily fit for the mental exertion of intellectual training. 
2. There ought to be medical school-inspectors, to whose task among 
others should belong the careful inspection of the upper air-passages of 
the school children. 3. Teachers ought to refer to the medical inspectors 
all chOdren who lag behind in intellectual development, and who breathe 
through the mouth. 

And I, for myself should like to add to these one more conclusion : — 
4. As long as medical school -inspectors are wanting, teachers should be 
impressed with the importance of giving attention to the question of 
month-breathing, especially in children who are backward in intellectual 
development, and with their duty of warning the parents or guardians of 
such children to seek competent medical advice. 

Br. William Kill, (London), considered that Prof. Guye had filled 
in an important hiatus in this discussion. Backwardness and stupidity 
had been actively investigated from the medical and psychological point 
of view, but educationalists and physicians had neglected the surgical 
aspect of the question. He was able from personal observation to corro- 
borate Prof. Guyo's conclusions. Dr. Langdon Down had rightly 
remarked on the importance of an euphonious nomenclature in connexion 
with the delicate subject of backwardness, stupidity, and foeble-minded- 
ness. The term " aprosexia " coined by Prof. Guye supplied a long-felt 
want, although its originator must not flatter himself that it had yet been 
generally adopted. It had been rightly pointed out that aprosexia or 
inability to prosecute a line of thought or work for long together was 
largely a symptom of nasal and pharyngeal obstructions. Operations for 
the relief of enlarged tonsils, adenoid growths in the nasopharynx and 
polypus often produced the most gratifying results in backward children* 
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He had been anrpriBeil that Dr. Warner in his otherwise admirable invea- 
ligations had not been struck with the evil resultB of obetmctions to nasal 
Feepiration, and that his writings contained no reference to the snbjeot. 
Dr. Hill's own far more limited observations in hospital and private 
practice led him to regard the hjgieno of the nose and throat as of the 
highest importance to teachers and papila. 

Dr. Eotelmaiui moved the following ResoUition! — 

" That this Congress do appoint a eotmiiission consisting of 
three persons severally conversant with mental diseases, educaticoi, 
and statistics, whose duty it shall be to inquire into mental 
feebleness in children, beginning in small districts, and to con- 
tinue and carry out the same according to a flsed plan. The 
Congress shall empower the commissioners to add to their number, 
and to appeal to recognised anthorities for assistance if necessary." 
Mr, J. F. Kioharde seconded the resolution. 
Dr. Warner moved, and Dr. Fletcher Beach seconded, the follow- 
ing Amendment .- — 

" That this Congress do appoint a commission consisting of 
persons severally conversant in — 1, The examination of the 
physical condition of children. 2. Mental conditions and diseases, 
3. Education and methods of dealing with children. 4. StatJs- 
tical compilation of facts — whose duly it shall be to inquire 
into the condition of children in schools and elsewhere, and to 
carry out the same upon a fixed plan. This Congress em'powers 
the commission to add ta their number, and appeal to ri 
authorities and sources for assistance if n 
The Amendment was co-rried. 
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r. J, Campbell, LL.D., Principal of the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind. 



The scope of my paper prohibits even a brief account of the 
pioneers who have laboured in the cause of the blind, or a historical 
statement of the rise and progress of educational movements in different 
countries. My ohjeet is to show the present condition of the blind, 
particularly in this connti-j-, and briefly to indicate what should be done 
for the young blind in order to make them self-supporting. 

I am unable to give detailed statistics from the Census returns of 
1891, hut for our purpose, tlio accumulated information derived from 
the Census returns between 1851 and 1S81 will be sufficient. The 
projwrtion of the blind to the whole population has decreased since 
1851, in which year a special account of the blind was first taken, but 
the decrease noted in the Census of 1881 was greater than in the 
previous decades. In 1881, the total number of blind in the Unit^ 
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KiDgdom was 32,296. In Enj^laiiil tlicn* wim (uii* 1iliii<] )mt>oii in fvorv 
1,138; in Scotland one in rwry 1»IH2; in In'Lind one in t-vcry M17. 
In most countries there an* more uialcs tluiu frniah's who arc hlind. 
Ireland, Scandinavia, and Finhiml iin* striking fxivptions; in In'laml 
there are 1,141 male hlind |N*r million malfs in |Ni])iilation, ami 1,2IS) 
fenude blind per million femulfs in )x»pulation ; in Norway 1,.'U.'{ nudrs, 
1,411 females, per million; in Finland 1,514 males, 2.!)3H ffnialrs, jnt 
million. Speaking gi^nemlly of conntrirs in ti*ni|NTati* rr<^ions of tin'! 
globe, there are about one thousand blind jNTMin*^ to iiicli million of tlit) 
population. In 1 88 1, in £u{;land and Wales, there wen* 1,7 lo Mind 
children between the ag(*s of 5 and 15. As the |Ni|mlar conniption of 
the term ''blindness" is totjd blindness, nianv with defe<'tive si<:ht are 
not included in the Census returns. For educational pnr|Nises ami 
practical business training, thoM* who cannot In* tauglit as S4*<>in^ chililreii 
must be inclwled with the blin<l given in tlu* (\>nsus, and will proUihly 
double the number requiring s|N'eiid t mining. 

The large majority of th<* hliml an* fouml among the ]M>or, and the 
cost of their education must either )m* dniwn fn>ni eharitable sonr(*4>*<, 
or provided by the State. Continental Governments, the Uii]t<><I States, 
and most of the English Colonies make pn> vision for the edncati<m and 
training of their blind children. They <>nileavoiir by incn>as4>d appn>- 
priations to place them as n4*arly as iK>ssi1i]e (»n an eqiud fcMiting with 
the seeing. In Great Britain this work has Inm^u ]<*ft maiidy to eharitv ; 
within a few years sevend Schcxil Doanls* have taken np tlie i*lenientary 
education of blind children, and in ISIH) an Aet was ]Hisse<l for the 
elementary education of blind ehil<lri>n in ScotIan<I, which, thoiigli wholly 
inadequate, is a move in tla* right <linM-tion. The genenais efforts that 
have been made to alleviate the f*i>ndition of the blind in this country 
have aimed, too oft<»n, at temjwniry n*lief and comfort, nit her than 
practical measures for helping th4> blin<l to help themselv<'s. I^'nevoh^nt 
^dies and gentlemen in all (Mirts of the country have fh'vot(*<l time and 
money to the cause, but a large majority of th<» hlind, not onlv those 
who lost their sight in aft4*r-life, lint those* who havt^ 1)(H>n blind from 
childhood, are still to be fouml among the helpless class* 's. "When I came 
to London in 1871, I found, out of the 3,150 1)lind in London, 2,2GI 
were dependent on charitable ndief. 

The Royal Commission, after four years of indefatigalde labour, 
published its Report in 1889. Their extensive inc^uiry, to ascertain 
what proix)rtion of the blind followwl the trade taught them in institu- 
tions, fumishetl the following result : " Out of 1,267 blind men who 
** had learnt trades in various institutions in the Unittnl Kingdom only 
" 734, or 58 per cent, proved, according to their own account, to bo 
** following the trade learnt at those institutions. Of these 1,267 men, 
'* about 15 per cent, were earning under 5*. per week, about 25 per 
** cent, were earning l)etween 5*. and 10*. per week, and about 11 per 
** cent, were earning above 15*. per week. But the 42 per cent, who 



* The movement originated in Glasgow. 
t p. 2124. 
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" had found themselves compelled to spet other means of livelihood, 
" were earning far smaller wages in the aggi'egato than the 59 per cent, 
" who were still following the trades taught them at thp institutions, 

" Assuming that these statistics hold true of the blind at Urge, it 
" must he admitted that the fact that 42 per cent, of those ti'aiaed in 
*' institutions find themselves unable to continue to practice the trade 
" taught to them, while about 34 per cent, of the remainder do work, 
" but earn less than 5*. per week, indicates either a great deal of 
" indifferent teaching, or a want of proper facilities for working and 
" disposing of their work. Continuing this inquiry, the Commission 
" issued letters to a large number of blind persons throughout the 
" United Kingdom, to which they recei^^ed 5,848 replies. Of the total 
" number no less than 4,605 declare their inability to maintain them- 
" selves without charitable assistance, while only 059 state that they can 
" so miuntain themselves ; 3,282 state that they earn nothing at all." 

The Commission, quoting from Dr. Armib^e, stiites : "In 1866 
" it was foond that the blind visited in connesion with the Indigent 
" Blind Visiting Society, whether trained in institutions or untrained, 
" had scarcely anjthing to do ; that they were to a very great extent 
" idle mendicants, m' depending on charitable relief in some form, 
" either from the guardians or from private societies or individuals, 
" In the case of musicians only one in 200, or ^ per cent, of all the 
" pupils trained in institutions, seemed to be able to support themselves, 
" while in Paris the education of the blind as musicians was infinitely 
" superior to anything that we then had in England, and 30 per cent, 
" were able fully to support themselves by the profession of music," 
In Boston, U.S.A., a much higher per-centage of success was obtained 
by professional musieians.* This sad state of things is due, in part, to 
the failure to recognise lliat the blind must have ua education and 
training equal to those of the seeing who follow the same avocations. 
Much time and effort are lost for want of systematic action j there 
is no uniform plan of training. Gtood and earnest people work with 
indefatigable Keal upon methods which have proved worthless, The 
benevolent enter upon the work for the blind because their sympathies 
have been excited by the calamity of blindness; but they are not 
prepared to apply the shme practical business rules of life to a number 
of blind childj'cn that they would to the same number of seeing children. 
Of course, they wish to prepare them for self -maintenance, hut the 
prevaiUng idea is to make them happy and couifortahle for the moment. 
The young blind, and even a majority of those in early manhood, can 
be made active and useful members of the community by suitable 
training ; and it is clearly the duty of sociely to give the blind such 
educational privileges and busineis^ training as will enable them to earn 
their own support. "Without any regard to humanitarian considerations, 
it is chejii>er to educate than to pa.uperise. 

• To improve the miisiciil education of the blind in (his country, tlie llojal 
Bonuat College and Academj of MusLc was ealublished at Norirood in 1872. Of 
tbL- pupils wlio have heea itaiued in music, betweeji SO and 90 per cent, are self' 
Eupporting, and monj of them earn haadaome incomes. 
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la the public iiiiud, blindness hae been bo long and closely asso- 
ciate ■with dependence and pauperism, that schools for the blind, even 
the most progressive, liave been regarded hitherto as dayinms qither than 
edncational establishments. The fact of being classed among dependents 
and considered subjects of special cbsrity is not only a mortification but 
a serious disadvantage ; it leads to the workhouse. A sad mistake in the 
training of the blind is the lack of an earnest effort to improve their 
sodal condition. Whenever pupik in institutions are treated, and 
habitually spoken of, as poor, indigent, blind children, a feeling of 
semi-pauperism is fostered, and when the blind leave such instilntiona 
they become paupers in reality. In most countries free education has 
been provided for seeing ehiltlren, but when instruction is given to the 
blind, it is still considered a charity. In the United States free educa- • 
tion is regardeil na the corner-stone of the Kepublic ; the public school 
system provides a good education alike for the rich and poor, the seeing- 
and the blind. But even in America the schools for the seeing are- 
placed under the management of State Boards of Education, while 
corresponding schools for the blind, in common with asylums for the 
imbecile and insane, with workhouses and reformatories, are placed 
under ^Boards of State Charities. I rejoice that a more enHghtened 
public opinion is working an important change. Had already a few of the 
States have tmnsfeired the manag»sment of the schools for the blind 
from the Board of Oharities to the Board of Education, 

A pntctical system of education which has for il« object to make 
the blind independent and self-sustaining must be based upK>n a com- 
prehensive course of physical development. As a class the blind have 
much less vitality than the seeing, and this lack of physicJil power leads 
to indolence, timidity, and discouragement. The blind must be roused 
tiota their willingness to depend upon others, and ma<Io to believe in 
the possibility of independence and success. It is the lack of energy 
and invincible determination, not the want of sight, that has caused so 
many failures among the blind. In my long experience with the blind, 
both of Great Britain and America, I have found nothing that will rouse 
the indolent, and encourage the timid, but physical training. Some of 
the most successful pupils that ever left the Eoyal Normal College 
ctune to us idle and indolent boys and girls without any iixed purpose j 
the struggle was long and sharp, but they are to-day living examples o( 
the principles we are advocating, 

A blind man who has received mechanical training, general educa- 
tion, or even musiad instruction, without physical development, is like 
an engine provided with everything neccasory, except motive power. 
Even a well-onlered gymnasium and enthusiastic teachers are not 
sufficient; ample playgrounds, skilfully arranged aad adapted t« the 
requirements of the blind are essential — swimming, rowing, skating, 
and cycling should be included. - Our daily gymnastic classes are as 
regular as our school or music classes ; but class training, though 
absolutely essential, will never develop that spontaneous love of play 
observable among seeing boys and girls. Each of the five schools into 
which the college is divided has a separate playground with specially 
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athipted walks, roekiug Itoats, roh-rojs, tilts, swiugs, &c,, so urninged 
to be distinct and yet form a barmonious whole. 

Under normul conditiooB it is desirable that youug children should 
remain under home influences ; blind children form au exception to this 
rule in a large majoritj- of coses. Purenta find it i?a.«icr to att«nd to 
their wants and requirements than to teach them how to do for tliem- 
eelves. Blind children are indulgetl and over-praised ; they are told that 
all they do is wonderful, and yet many of these prodigies can neither 
feed nor dress themselves. Through the want of active employment, 
either of work or play, they become idle and helplrat!. Poverty is a 
hard taskmaster ; the over-worked mother is grateful if the blind child 
. will sit still iu a comer and thus keep out of danger. As they are not 
taught to work, they do not learn to appreciate the value of time, and in 
after-years this is one of the most difficult lessons to inculcate. Haring 
drifted through childhood, they are content to di'ift through life. 

In the future educational system for the blind, we hope to see 
■children of from four or five to seven years of age carefully and 
-systematically trained in kindergarten, modelling, and calisthenics, with 
-eleraentary instniction in reading, writing, and numbers. The im- 
portant habits of punctuality, regularity, and precision should be culti- 
vated. A lesson, however short and easy, should be recognised and 
respected ua a lesson. Thus the principle of work will be established, 
and the plays and games become all the more enjoyable. -Between 
seven and ten years of age, the uhild of average ability, who has had the 
previous kindergarten tiuining, ought to accomplish all the work of the 
first three standards of the Code. It should then lie transferred to a 
good special preparatory school, similar to the pre|)aratory school of the 
Royal Normal College. The course should include reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar and comjwsition, English 
■history, and object lessons, with thorough and systematic instruction on 
4he pianoforte, iu harmony, and singing. There should be a technical 
shop supplied with work-benches, seta of tools, and suitable materials. 
Technical training, or the proper use of tools, should form an important 
part in the early education of blind children. All the children should 
have a thorough course in Anglo-American Slojd, which they should 
pursue step by step as methodically as their school studies. This course 
awakens the perceptive faculties, gives activity to the body, and prepares 
the hands and fingers for pianoforte playing, pianoforte tuning, or 
handicraft. If the blind child has no gifts for literary and musical 
studies, or pianoforte tuning, if he has early technical training, he will 
-make a more skilful mechanic and a more successful bread winner. 
Blind children should be taught to run, play, and enjoy themselves in 
■games and sports like seeing children. In the Normal College the 
young children are taught roller-skating, rowing, swimming, military 
drill, free gymnastics, especially Ling's, the use of Sergeant's developing 
apparatus, &c. They also have lessons in deportment, the object of 
which is to remove their stiffness and awkwardness, to cultivate graceful 
movements, and to make them as much as possible like seeing persona. 
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The aim of tbo tPticIiers is to iDEpire a love of learning, lo form correct 
habits of study, nml to cultiTute u taste for reading, which shall lead the 
pupils in after years to make good usti of the valuable and rvrr- 
incressing library of embossed books, Above all, inspire them with » 
I lielief that Qoil has placeil them in the world to do good and useful 
work, and that lie will require an acc-onnt of the talents entrusted to 
them, be they few or many. 

After a three or four yenra* course in the preparatory school, aa 
I intelligent opinion can be formed in regani to the future career of the 
pupils. They will fall naturally into the following categories: — 
. A certain number will succeed better in tumdicraft than in anr other 
I calling, and should be drafted into a suitable mechanical school, b. A 
I few will have special gifts for general business, and should be educated 
I accordingly, c. A few will hare the ability and ambition to prepare for 
I the university, anrl the special college should afford them the moM 
I thorough preparation for the University examinations, d. Some will 
I have the necessary talent, combined with the requisite character tutd 
I industry to succeed in the musical profession; in addition to a liberal J 
education, these should have musical instruction fully equal to that giv^n I 
totlieseeing,in the best schools of music, e. Home may achieve escelleat| 
s pianoforte tuners, and in the pianoforte tuning school strict 
I business habits should be cultivated, and the same attention to > 
I required as is demanded of seeing workmen in well-regulated piaiioforM-J 



Wherever these pupils are sent, tbeir future success will depends. 

I not no much upon what they are Ijiught iis hotc they are taught.'! 

' £dncators of the blind must recognise not only the want of oue of the ' 
£ve senses, but all the physical defects and mental peculiarities which 
naturally arise from blindness. Until these fundamental difficulties have 
been met and overcome, it will be impossible to give the special traiuing_^ 

[ necessary to prepare the bliud for useful and active independence. 

Although it is impossible to deal fully with handicrafts and pro~ J 

I feesions, I must say a word in regard to music. Music, when T 
properly taught, is the most remunerative profession for the blind, and ■ 

r yet in all countries many who have tried to earn a livelihood by ■] 

I music have failed. Their fwlure is due to the following reasoi 

. In the selection of pupils for the profession, the musical ear rather | 

f than the mental capacity was considered. 2, The physical and Intel-. 

' lectual powers of the musical students were not developed. 3. The =' 
musical instruction and practice was insufficient both in quantity a 
quality. 4. The opportunity of heating music in its highest forms was 
not afforded them. 5. They were not trained in the ait of teachings 
especially in the best method of giving instruction to seeing children^ 
To become successful in the profession, it is necessary for the blind to- j 
have opportunities of instruction, practice, study, and hearing musio. 
equal to the seeing, with whom they will have to compete in the open 
market. A National College of Music for the Blind, in any country,. 
should afford the pupils opportunities fully equal to those enjoyed by the 
seeing in the best conservatories of music in that country. In all branchea 
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of the art the services of the very beat professors should be secured. 
If the blind mnaician is to rise above mediocritj, ajBtpmatii! musical 
inslnictioQ in childhood is indispensable, and good instruction will avail 
vpry little unless the practioe is under constant and judicious supervision. 
The pupils ahonld constantly hear the best performances of high clasa 
muBic, The Boyal Normal College was localfld in Norwood that its 
pupils might profit by the great musical advantages presented in the 
varied programmes of high class music performed in the Crystal 
I^Jace, Id the rehearsals and concerts the students have opportunities 
for beeomiug familiar with the standard works of all the great masterfi, 
and of hearing performances by distinguished artiste from all parts of 
the world. 

Institutions for the blind, even if their means are limiteil, ought 
to have at least good elementary mnaical instruction. lu the first 
instance this may not produce so much effect on the public as choruses 
which have merely been learned by e^r. But in the end such a course 
would promote the truest interests of tlie blind, and ensure a more liberal 
support. It is fai' better for a Hind man to be a good meclumie than 
a poor mtmcian. Bad musical training in chililhood unfits him for 
both ; he will not be happy afterwards to work at a trade, and his early 
training will make it almost impossible for him ever to attain anything 
creditable in the musical profession. It is sometimes urged that it is 
extravagant to employ the best teachers for poor blind children. But 
it is more extravagant to spend money in a way that unfits, rather than 
fiti them for useful independence. A practical education is a blind 
man's capital. 

Although good teaching is indispensable, no amount of teaching, 
even of the best, can take the place of regular, inl.elligeDt study and 
practice. It is commonly siippo.sed that the blind are indefatigable in 
their efforts to learn, especially music. After many years' experience, 
however, T am convinced that it requires more effort to obtain thorough 
systematic work from the blind than from seeing persons. Teachers 
of the blind not only require patience, tact, and ability, but they need 
a large reserve of enthusiasm to arooise ajid call into activity the dorrnant 
faculties of their pupils. 

We must not only educate and train the blind, but also give them 
effectual assistance in obtaining employment. The majority of the 
"blind, when they leave school, have neither influential friends nor money; 
The school, with its dLstingiiiahed patronage, should speak with no 
uncertain sound, the students should be so tiwued as to deserve strong 
endorsement, and those who are acquainted with their character, 
industrj', and qualifications, shoidd take an active part in launching tliem 
in the world. All who are interested in this subject should study the 
systems which are now in operation in France, Saxony, and Denmark. 
I recommend for jjerusal the able papers read by M. de la Sizeranne, 
of Paris, and the late T. R. Armitage, Esq., M.D., at the Congress of 
the Blind and their friends, held at Norwood in 1890. 

More than thirty years ago, during my connexion with the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, in Boston, I found the professional 
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pupils were iillawctl to shift for tbemselves, and the groat majority of 
these faileil for Ihe want of a little help iu stjirtiog. An organised 
plan of practical help was introduced, and within a few years the 
per-ceotage of siii'eess among this class of studeats rose from about 
10 per cent, to 70 or 75 per cent. When the Royal Normal College 
was established in 1872, two o£ its fundamental principles were the 
physical training and devdopment of the blind, and effectual help in 
starting business. As a practical resnlt, the old pupila of the college 
during ISflO earned about 16,(X)0/. 

During recent years there has been a sharp controversy upon the 
question of school boards, versus special schools for the blinil, Many 
fideniia of the blind urge that blind children should receive their entire 
elementary education in ordinary tichools with the seeing, whilst others, 
with much ivnacity, claim that the work can only be done properly in 
special schools. I am a strong lulvocate of special schools, but I 
gratefully recognise the valuable services school boards have rendered 
to the cause of the bliud, I belie\'c it is a mistake to keep the children 
in board schools until they have passed through all the staiidards ; it is 
then too late for them to begin the special training for the calling 
or profession by which they hope to earn a livelihood. The London 
School Board has adopted, as far as possible, a liberal policy, and their 
plan cannot be too highly commended. They have not stopped to 
consider the credit of passing this or that blind child through the 6th, 
5tli, or even the 4th standanl. Their earnest inquiry has been, " What 
" will best promote the future welfare of our blind children ? " The 
instruction of the blind is managed by a sub- committee, who are familiar 
irith the details of the work. They have nn energetic superintendejot, 
who seeks out the blind children. At first they ure taught in convenient 
fsentres by trained blind teachera. As soon as the children have received 
sufficient special instruction to enable them to work in the ordinary 
classes, the superintendent places them in schools near their homes, 
interests the head master or mistress in their welfare, and secures for 
them a fair sliore of attention. In order to keep the blind children 
well abreast of their work, they continue to attend the special classes at 
the centres two or three times a week, so that during the whole course 
they have a certain amount of instruction from traineil teachers of the 
blind. The visitors assist the superintendent in finding the blind 
children and enforcing their regular attendance. The members of the 
board, superintendent, head-masters, and special teachers interest them- 
selves in sending the children at a comparatively early age to special 
schools. They are encouraged to work for scholarships, and when, 
owing to poverty, the cliildren are unable to enter the special school 
which is best adapted to their requirements, the members of the board 
and mant^ers give personal aid. 

The British Government has fceen slow to recognise its duty and 
privilege in the beneficent work of educating and training its blind 
children ; but I am confident tliat tlie nation will not be satisfied until 
we have a complete system, )iot only of elementary education, but an 
after course of training which will so prepare all the young blind of 
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average ability that when they arrive at n suitable nge for businessr, 
tliey will become producers, and not, as hitterto, sink Into serai- 
pauperism. 

I suggest tLe follcwiug outline as a suitable basis for a national 
system : n, ScTiool boards for the training of yonng blind children from 
four or five to about ten years of nge. There Tcill be a certain number 
of young blind children who from neglect, want of food, and other 
causes, are feeble in body nnd mind; such children nre a great barden 
on any class or school, and they require special treatment and iostnic* 
tion. School boards througlioiit the country should unite, and have 
one special Bchool in the most healthful locality for such children. 
b. Special preparatory schools, either under the exclusive control of 
school Ijoanla, or carried on by the cordial co-operation of school board* 
with existing special schools, e. At 13 or 14 years of age the pre- 
paratory course will be completed, and the pupils sliould be drafted 
accoi'ding to ability and future requirements, either to trade schools, or 
special colleges,* where they will be prepared for tlie university 
or receive o good general education combined with high-class musical 
training; in connexion with the latter there should be a pianoforte 
tuning school. 

When Government adopts a comprehensive plan for the etliication 
nnd training of the blind, we shall have wise, special inspection for all 
schools, from the lowest to the highest. The present chaos with all its 
petty jealousies will pass away, for the special schools will be graded 
from a national point of view, and each in its particular province 
■will become an important link in the system. The blind child from the 
preparatory grade will be sent to the school be^t adapted to his gifts 
and requirements ; the need of the- child will be considered rather than 
this or that school. 

But even when Government has undertaken and accomplished this 
beneficent work, much will remain to be done which must be undertaken 
by a National Co-operative Society composed of all existing charitable 
agencies for the blind. The blind, whether educated for the church, 
trained as teachers, musicians, pianoforte tuners, or for any other trade 
or occupation, require assistance at the outset. They need help in 
finding suitable employments, recommendations for establishing a 
connexion, pecuniary assistance in providing outfits of books, tools, 
instruments, &c., help in the selection and purchase of the best materials 
at the lowest wholesale rales, in the sale of their manufactured goods in 
the best markets, and if overtaken by reverses, judicious and timely help 
towards a fresh start. This will furnish a grand field of labour for all 
branches of the National Society. The sick and aged will also be 
jnoved to the sunny side of the hill, and the blind beggar will disappear 
from our streets and highways. The cry which went up from the beggar's 
post at the gates of Jericho more than 1,800 years ago still vibrates 
upon the ears, and moves the hearta of men. Charities have been 

• A well (lerised sjetem 
sexeB, anil so aTras^ed ns 
connti?. 
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created, asylums, homes, itml schools have been estahlished, but (.be blind 
as a class are still floating helplessly down the stream of pauperism. 
Tens, even hundreds, of thousBuds of pounds are obtmned for technical 
schools and colleges of nitisic ! Scholarships are multiplied even for the 
wealthy who have sight ! All honour to those who are doing so mnch 
for the cause of education. Shall less be done for the blind ? Shall we 
"not lift up the weak hands and strengthen the feeble knees ? The blind 
'plead for a thorough, comprehensii-e education, which will give them 
strong bodies, well -disciplined mindR, and courageous souls. Then, and 
not till then, will the blind, as a class, become productive members of 
society. Therefore } ask you to pass the following re.wlution ; — 

" That the time has arrived when the Blind should have a well- 
graded, practical, comprehensive course of instruction. That the training 
of the Blind should not be conducted on a charitable basis, but shonld 
form part of a NatioDal system of education." 

WithiQ the last hundrefl years many systems of reading and writing 
have been devised, in which books have been embossed. The multi- 
plicity of systems has greatly increased the cost of prmiuction, and much 
"restricted the supply of embossed literature at the disposal of the blind. 
One sample will be sufficient to illustrate the results of the want of 
co-operation. The bible has been printed in at least seven different 
systems for the English -speaking blind ; consequently, while the seeing 
can have n copy of the bible for a few pence, a corresponding copy for 
the blind, will cost as many jwunds. If all the bibles nsed by the 
"English-speaking blind were in one type and produced by one preaa, an 
enormous reduction in cost would be effected. As the number and 
influence of intelligent blind persona is rapidly increasing, we confidently 
anticipate that the principle of co-operation will effect important reforms 
in the affairs of the blind. Already many embossed systems are becoming 
obsolete. During the past 20 years, the main controversy has turned 
upon the question of " dots " versus *' lines." If this question conld he 
settled by the blind who have to use the books, they, by a large majority, 
■would choose dots instead of lines. Dots can be read and written with 
great facility by the blind of all ages. The blind are even able to 
prepare the stereotype plates for embossing their own books. 
Unfortunately we have two syKtems of point writing; the Braille and 
New York point. In 1874, and again in 1878, Dr. Armilage, on behalf 
of the British and Foreign Blind Association, proposed to the Convention 
of American Educators of the Blind the appoiniment of an inter- 
national committee, composed of an equal number of American and 
English members, to whom the whole sribject should be referred, on 
condition that both parties would agree to accept the decision of the 
international committee, and thus have only one dotted type for the 
English-speaking world. Unfortnnately, the proposition was not 
entertained. 

The British and Foreign Blind Association, under the leadership of 
the late Dr. Armitage, its inspired founder, devoted much time to the 
carefnl investigation of the complicated subject of types. As Dr. Armi- 
e during the last twenty-five }'eara of bis life devoted his entire time 
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and fortune to the iiitereatH of the blind, I give the following in his own 
words ! — 

" We liave now to coneiJer the eyBtems in which the characters are 
f orm«l by various arrangements of dots. Of these, the most impor- 
tant is that invented by M. Louis Braille, a blind pupil oE the 
Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, in Paris. This was introduced in 
1829, and has now became the only method used in France, both for 
printing and writing. It la almost exclusively used in every school for 
the blind in Europe, British Korth America, Mexico, Brazil, Australia, 
Egypt, and in several institutions of the United Stati's. It has been 
recommeailed for adoption by every European coogress of educators o£ 
the blind since 1878. 

Its signs are arbitrary, and consist of varying couibiuatioos of 
six points, phiced in an oblong, of which the vertical side contains three 
and the horizontal two points. There are 62 possible combinations of 
these six points, so that, after the requirements of the English alphabet 
have been supplied, there remain a sufficient number of signs for 
punctuation, contractions, &c. 

For writing, a frame is used consisting of a metal bed, mai'ked by 
groups of little pits, each group consisting of six. These are arranged 
in two parallel lines, aud a guide is hinged on this bed in such a way, 
that when the two ai'e locked, oblong holes in the guide correspond 
exactly to the pits in the bed. The paper is introduced between the 
guide and the bed. The instrument for writing is a blunt awl, which 
carries a little cap of paper before it into tlie pits of the bed, thereby 
producing a series of pits in the paper. When the paper is taken out 
and turned over, little prominences are felt corresponding to the pits on 
the other side. When the first two lines have been written, the guide 
and bed travel as one piece down the board, which is so arranged as to 
give the right distance between the lines. Each line is sepai-ated by o 
wide interval from the next, whi-ch greatly facilitates reading. When 
the first page has been written, the paper is reversed, and the lines of the 
second page are written in the intervals between those of the first; a 
simple mechanical contrivance enables a blind person to do this with ease 
and certainty. This interlined writing not only makes the writing far 
more legible than that produced in the original French frame, but also 
effects a saving of space amounting \a about 20 per cent. 

" The group of six dots, which is the largest number of points that 
any letter can consist of, is divided into upper, middle, and lower pairs. 
The first 10 letters, from " a " to " j," exhaust all possible combinations 
of the upper and middle points. The nest 10, from " k " to " t," are 
formc'd from the first by adding a lower back point each. Thus "a" 
becomes " k," " h " becomes " 1," &c. The third I'ow is similarly 
formed by adding two lower points. Thus " a " becomes " u," " b " 
becomes " v," Ac. Beading is much faciUtated by the use of a few- 
simple and well-chosen contractions, as words being rendered shorter, 
tie finger has less spaee to traverse. 

" A modification of the Braille system was suggested by the lat« 
Dr. Biuss, of New York, and it has been ably and strenuously advocated 
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by Mr. Wait, the superintendent of the Institution of tlic Blind iu that 
city, TLe New York frame is so constructed aa to allow letters to be 
formed of one or two points verlJEiftlly, and of one, two, three, foiir, 
or more points horizontally. Thia is attaineil by having four-sided 
openinga in the guide, at each corner of which a poiut can be made on 
the paper, these openings being separated from each other by intervals 
equal to the horizontal ili.stance between the points, so that letters whose 
length ia one point lioriKontally occupy half a cell, those of more points 
may occupy a whole cell, or tvro or three contiguous cells. The 
intervals between letters are obtained by omitting one point, and between 
words by omitting two or more points. Each letter, therefore, occupies 
no more space than is absolotely reqiured for its formation. 

" The result of the investigation, which terminated in the final 
■decision in favour of the Braille system, may be briefly summed up as 
follows : — ' 

" I. The gain in space of New York over Braille is said, theo* 
retically, to be 30 per cent. Practically, this was found to be 
somewhat over-estimated. Thin gain in space is the principal 
advantage, though there seems also to be a slight gain in 
rapidity of writing. There are, however, some serious dis- 
advantages to compensate for this gain in space. 

" The New York system does not lend itself so well to 
interlining as the Braille, in consequence of the difficulty in 
distinguishing the characters which are composed entirely of 
upper or entirely of lower points. 

" In distinguishing such characters from each other the 
reading finger is guided, to a considerable extent, by the 
interval which occurs between the upper or lower points, as 
the case may be, and the next line, and, as this is not possible 
with -wide lines, it follows that interlining is not well suited to 
the New York character! «i"l 'f we compare the interlined 
Braille with the close-lined New Tork, it will be found that 
the gain in space of the New York has disappeared, while the 
Braille is far more legible. 
" 2. The New York system is poorer in signs than the Braille, 
unless characters four points in length are used, and these are 
too long to be covered at once by the finger, which is incon- 
venient; hence, probably, the omission of many punctuation 
signs in the New York books, which produces inaccuracy and 
ambiguity. 
" 3. The correction of written or printed matter is very mncb more 
difficult in the New York than in tlie Braille system — tt point 
of very great practical importance. 
"4. As the letters in Braille are formed from each other by a 
simple rule, this system is more easily learnt than the New 
York, where there is no sueb aid to memory. This is of very 
little importance in soho<^ where children are obliged to 
learn j but becomes of consequence when adults not in insti- 
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tutioas are learning, as they readily -become discouraged unless 
the first steps are made easy to them. 
" 5. As the different etters occur with varying frequency in 
different languages, it follows that if the New York system 
were generally adopteil, each language would have a different 
alphabet, and the difEc«lty oE reading foreign languages would 
thereby be greatly increased, 
" 6. Tbe Braille 8yst«ni is too firmly rooted in Euroi>e ever to be 
changed, and it would be a great calamity to the blind to have 
two point systems, unless the new were greatly superior to the 
old. This objection applies with still greater force to the 
musical notation, which ought to be as universal among 
the blind as it is among the seeing. Great numbers of 
valuable musical works have already been published in Paria, 
London, Copenhagen, and elsewhere. These would be illegible 
by, and useless to, the pupils o£ an institution using the New 
York system for musical notation, the adoption of which could 
only be excused by great superiority, and it is by no raeana 
proved that the New York musical notation is even as good as 
the Braille." 
All who are acquainted with the two systems will probably agree 
that the New York interval gives great advantages over the Braille 
interval. Unfortunately Dr. ILues sacrificed these advantages by re- 
ducing the depth of the letters from three to two points. At the 
American Convention in 1874, and again in 1878, 1 strongly urged that 
we should construct an alphabet with the New York interval while we 
retained three points in Ueptb. By this arrangement we should have 
retained tbe best features of both systems. By combining the New 
York interval with the Braille depth of three points we greatly inereose 
the number of possible characters without increasing tlie length beyond 
three points. More than 50 per cent, of the English alphabet is repre- 
sented by the letters a, e, i, n, o, s, and^ t. By the plan I suggested, 
these seven letters could be represented by characters only one point in. 
length, and the effect is obvious. Many natural contractions would be 
available, for instance " in," " on," " oo," " os," " ss," and many other 
combinations of letters could be written without interval, effecting & 
great saving of space, and at tbe same time improving the legibility. 
We should have a very simple alphabet containing at least 25 per cent. 
less dots than the New York, consequently the labour of writing woald 
be much less, and at the same time tbe type would be more readable j 
the musical notation would be even more improved than the literary 
system. But the evils arising from the multiplicity of systems has 
deterred me from urging this plan. In my opinion, a new system ought 
not to be introduced, unless it commands the support of a large majority 
of the intelligent blind and of their friends and educators. 
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General Mobeuly. Chairnmii of the Sub-Comniittei' on the Instruotioa 
of the Blind Deiif und Dumb, Lonilon School Board. 



Iri the remarkfi which I nni inTiled to address to you, I propose 
to confine myself entirely to such points as bear any relation to 
the instruction given to desS mutes by the School Boartl for London. 

Shortly after the Board was fairly established, viz., in September 
1874j it set apart a class-room in Wilmot Strtiet, into which five children 
were admitted; in January 1875, another class was organised in Win- 
chester Street ; in October 1875, a third was opened in Marlborough 
Street temporarily, and transferred in June 187G to Victory Pkce, at 
which time another centre was psiablished in Bell Street. 

In these schools, and clown to June 1877, deaf teachers were em- 
ployed to educate only under the sign and manual system. Dr. Staiaer, 
the Superintendent, was the sole instructor of such few as he thought 
capable of learning orally ; but at this date the Boai'd employed a heariug 
. ftssistaiit to aid him in this further accomplishment. 
I During the period between this and September 1881, no new 

I deaf teachers were engaged in the place of those who resigned their 
employment under the Board, and gradually their places were occupied 
by hearing teacbere, who, under general instruction from the Board, 
were required to teach only by llie oral method, and of whom very few 
I were acquainted with the sign atul manual system. 

I All the educational work of the Board is earned out in daif 

L dasses. The attendance of children under the Education Act of 1870 is 
' theoretically compulsory, and extends to all children between the ages 
of 5 and 13 ; blind, deaf, crippled, &c., are included ; in practice, how- 
ever, the regulations have failed in a most disappointing degree. 

In London the magistrates hai-e generally Khown great sympathy 
with the parents ; those of the latter who are really anxious for the 
welfare of their children, have given the officers of the Board very little 
trouble, but have incited the children themselves to make the most 
of the opportunities given to thenn. The thriftless, poorly educated 
members of the popidation, on the other hand, constantly require the 
presence at home of their children to run about little jobs which they 
might easily execute themselves, if they possessed any idea of order or 
method ; to run on eri-ands for them, or for somebody who would pay a 
wmdl pittance, utterly foi^etful that in consequence of this little present 
convenience they are throwing away immense advantages in the 

This feeling on the part of magistrates of kindness and sympathy, 
really very ill-founded, is extended largely towards any afilicted child, 
I believe throughout, very much from ignorance^ on all sides. Parents 
will rarely acknowledge, even to themselves, the existence of any defect 
ia their child, and use every endeaTOur to conceal the knowledge of 
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it from others after they are compelled to ailmit it 
many cases tliey flutter tliemselves that the malady ia only temporary, that 
the child will grow out of it, and that it may be cured or alleviated by 
medical treatment, and by home and parental kindness ; and there is a very 
strong inclination, no doubt in many cases well-founded, to believe that 
any attempt at instruction is likely to injure the child, to delay or 
prevent its perfect restoration to health and Bonndncsis. 

These difficulties, common to all children who are in auy degree 
afflicted, are enhanced by the aurprising ignorance prevalent in the 
world as to the power of teaching deaf mutes, and as to their capacity for 
learning by other senses than that of hearing. The general feeling, so 
far as my experience goes, is that these children are nearly idiots, and 
beyond all means of instruction. In exceptional cases, where a deaf- 
mute has been taught anything, it was considered almost miraculous, and 
the child a prodigy. The number of deaf-mutes is not very great, 
and few among us are brought into immediate or frequent contact with 
them ; and it is only in case of special assistance being required, that 
even one of our ordinary charitable and beneficent workers ia led to inquire 
into the means of procuring help and instruction for the individual in 
whom he or she is personally interested. 

As to the extent to which the education of deaf-mute children has 
been carried, there exists most striking ignorance ; to speak for myself, 
I may say that during many years of my life I met with only one child, 
and she was in a temporary orphanage, among a large mmiber whose 
parents had either died during one of our great famines in India or who 
had deserted them temporarily in the hope that they would be eared for 
better in their destitute condition. During some years of work in 
London I came across no each afflicted children ; and until I joined the 
Sub-Committee of the School Board charged with the superintendence 
of the abnormal classes, I had not thought of the subject. During the 
last three years I have similariy found want of information among the 
ministers of various denominations, whose ordinary avocations bring 
them into immediate contact with the poor, and among the teachers in 
our schools, from whom I certainly expected better knowledge. More 
than one has brought to my notice the case of a child, who, they 
informed me with great surprise, had certainly some power of utterance, 
and they have beeu astonished to hear that speechlessness was very 
unusual, and that people were dumb only because they had never heard 
the words or sounds which they themselves had acquired the use of 
only by following the directions of their parents and teachers, and which 
they were themselves commimicating to their pupils. 

They have been surprised to hear that at no great distance from 
the school there were central classes in which children were being 
iustmetcd in reading and writing through their power of imitating 
actions of lips and hands which they were taught to follow. There are 
now 16 such centres, with a varying number of classes under 43 teachers, 
in which there are enrolled 425 children. 

Many of the teachers of ordinary schools had heard of an alphabet 
on the hands by which some communicstiou could be made with tha 
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ezceptionaUy gifted deaf and dumb. But few were aware of the great 
success which had attended the endeavours to obtain intelligible utterance 
from the deaf-mute generally, and this in classes on the premises of 
some schools under the Board. 

It is to this ignorance on the part of |)arents and teachers, and 
in some degree of our visitors, that I attribute the fact that nianv 
children are not brought into our classes till they are considerably 
above the age at which it is considered advisable to l)egin their educa- 
tion. This is, I find, generally held to be seven years, and the endeavour 
to teach at an earlier age was considered by a teacher (for whom I liave 
the highest respect) unsatisfactory, because if a child under seven is 
taken he must be educated on what he calls the " play " system, and 
treated so leniently that he will afterwards object to being taught in 
any other manner. I may say in passing that a deaf child of seven 
years of age is considered to be in about the same phase of intelligence 
as a hearing child of five. 

My first objection to this statement is, that if we do not teach 
a deaf child till he is seven years old, he will necessarily acquire a 
system of communication with his relations and neighbours, " natural 
signs " as experts call them, and he may similarly " object to being 
taught in any other manner." 

One very strong supporter of the oral system, says, " It is impos- 
" sible for deaf children to have the full benefit of a pure oral system 
" if they have at any time been taught on another system or are 
" allowed to become acquainted with the manual alphabet, or system 
" of signs." I cannot reconcile the two opinions as to the advisability 
of refraining from educating deaf children under seven years of age, 
and the impossibility of teaching them language if they have acquired 
any means of communication by signs. 

But further, I think the remark as to the " play " system is most 
fully and forcibly answered by the universally acknowledged success of 
the Kindergarten methods. We have mere babies in our ordinary 
schools learning [many things in the purest play, and find no difficulty 
in passing them on to more earnest and serious methods of acquiring 
knowledge. 

Many of them have as little, or very little more, language than our 
deaf children when they first enter school ; and as it appears to me, we 
have only to turn to account the power of imitation by sight which 
the children possess in a strong degree, and which they exercise 
naturally very much. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of a tale which I read or heard a 
short time ago of a deaf and dumb cow, who followed the action of her 
companions in the herd, in thrusting out her head and going through 
the action of lowing, but without uttering any sound. 

Our experts have discovered the method of obtaining the further 
accomplishment of articulation, but I have myself seen an instance of 
failure of procuring the sounding of vowels. 
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I ill) not piupose lo ent«r into the coniijanitivn merits of tbe jnire 
oral or of the luimiiul aysteius of edutating tbe deaf, I fully acknowledge 
the great lulvantage lo a ileaf person that he should be able to commum- 
cate with tlie world in general, which be ean do o»/y by poAeessing 
and using the power of speech j but under tbe circumBtaneea of our 
position in the day sebools under the London Soard, I am sati»lied that 
we cannot teach all our pupils orally ; and I am very glad that the 
Board have permitted tbe instruction by signs in one class, where the 
progress made by boys who were consirtembly backward has been very 
satisfactory- 

In many cases childi-en have been discovered mid compelled to 
attend who were mucb above the age at whieb it i« thought practicable 
to leacb artiiailution ; they bnre acquired other methods of communica- 
tion, which they continue to practice in their homes and in the streets, 
because their comiianions, and frequently their parents also, have not 
tbe time and patience necessary to understand broken syllables and 
imperfect pronnneiation. 

There is moreover a further difficulty, not unknown in our hearing 
clauses, that tbe simple grammatical English of our reading books ia 
not the mother-tongue commonly used. 

Where parents or relations take a real interest in the teaching 
of the children there is good ground for believing in great success in 
teaching and maintaining the use of speech ; but I submit that imperfect 
instruction is useless, and not productive of any advantage. Tbe cl 
who cannot speak intelligibly, or whose voice is harsh and irritating, 
be a^-oided, and will give up his acquired iwwer even more quickly 
be attained it. 

I have been somewhat surprised at tbe capacity for reading 
lips of their teachers and schoolfellows shown by many of the pupilf 
in our classes, but I fear very few of them are sufficiently advanced to 
understand strangers and casual visitors. Pi'actice of this branch of 
instruction would certainly improve their means of communication, and 
should be encouraged ei'en if tbe pupil did not articulate well or 
pleasingly. 

Our object is to imjjart knowleilge, and to impart as much as we 
can in the time allowed by the various circumstances of attendance and 
capacity of our cbililren. If children are admitted at an early age, I 
would use every endeavour to teach language and lip reading for, say, one 
year, as recommended by the Royal Commission, and after that would 
continue the system or remove the child to a separate class where the 
mgn and manual method is carried on, according to each pupil's ability 
and aptitude. 

I believe that much more may be done towards perfect instruction 
in an institution where all persona about them are concerned in 
forwarding the systematic education, than in tbe ordinary life to which 
many of our London children i-eturn from their classes. 

I would encourage in every way the mixing of deaf with hearing chil- 
dren wherever parents or friends would earnestly and heartily co-operate ia 
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our endeavours. The lessons in cookery given to our older .girls have 
t)een of service in bringing them into more social communication with 
hearing girls, and I hope that physical exercises which have been lately 
introduced will have the same effect, as well as improve their health and 
bodily condition. It is also intended to send these children to the 
iaundry classes which have been lately established by the Board. 

I look forward also to carr3ring our more advanced pupils into the 
drawing and technical classes of the ordinary school. They show great 
aptitude for writing, perhaps because of its use in communicating while 
learning speech, and in the Homes * I find some of them doing very 
jsatisfactory and good work in wood-carving, &c. The fact that they 
Bee they can do things like others, as well as, and in some cases, better 
than they, is highly conducive to opening their minds, and to fostering 
a healthy emulation. 



Znr Hygiene der Sprache des Eindes. 

VON 

Dr. H. GuTZMANN, Berlin. 

Das Thema, woriiber ich vor Ihnen zu sprechen die .Ehre habe, 
-wird wohl selten oder auch nie auf diesen Versammlungen beriihrt 
'worden sein. 

Die Sprachheilkunde ist erst ein Kind nnserer neueren Zeit. 
Leider sind aus friiheren Jahrhunderten, ja selbst aus friiheren 
Jahrzehnten keine Statistiken iiber die Verbreitung von Sprach- 
-storungen vorhanden, wenn auch aus zahllosen Stellen der Welt- 
litteratur hervorgeht, dass es zu alien Zeiten und unter alien Volkern 
Storungen der Sprache gegeben hat. Deswegen ist es auch schwer 
"nachzuweisen, ob sich in unserer Zeit die Sprachstorungen vermehrt 
haben oder nicht. Jedoch erscheint mir aus rein sozialen Griinden 
ihervorzugehen, dass die Pflege der Lautsprache sich verschlechtert hat. 
In unserer rastlos dahin eilenden Zeit, in der sich Alles im Kampfe um 
das Dasein, im Kampfe um das tagliche Brod jagt und hastet, giebt es 
unter dem Arbeiterstande kaum noch ein ruhiges und gemiithliches 
Pamilienleben, Mann und Frau miissen arbeiten, um den nothigen 
Jjebensunterhalt zu erwerben, die korperliche und noch mehr die 
geistige Entwickelung der Kinder wird dabei natiirlich vemachlassigt, 
selbst im guten Mittelstande ist dies nicht viel anders. 

Die Pflege der Lautsprache des Kindes ist zwar nur ein kleines 
Oebiet der gesammten Kinderhygiene, ist aber darum sicherlich nicht 

* Maintained by Dr. Stainer by other means and contributions apart from the 
JSoard, which undertakes only elementary instruction. 

t p. 2134. Q 
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mioder wjelitig. Heute erfoiiiert mehr als jemals fast jeder Beruf and 
jede LebeoitstetliiDg die Tollendete BcheirscbuDg der Lautspmchc, unci 
wenn man aieht, wie soust tuclitige Menschen durch irgend eine Sbonmg 
ifarer Sprafihe uelbst bei Ausiibung eiiies gewoho lichen Handwerkes den 
Mindertuchtigeu, aber SprafihgewandWren nachgeat«Ut werden, bo ist 
es sicherliuh aocb uneere Aufgabc, iiber die Mitt«l nacbzudeiikei), wetche 
derartige Zustande verbiudem konueii. 

Die Hygiene der Spracbe wird natiirlicb am wirkungsvollsten znr 
Zeit der Spraehentwickelung selbst nngewandt werden, d. h, im 
Kindesaltei" ; die Art der BprtLchhygienischen Einwirkung ergiebt sich 
natnrgemasB aus der Art und Weise, in welcber die Sprowhentwickelung 
des Kindes zu erfolgen pflegt. Oboe auf Vollstandigkeit Anspruch 
macben zu wollen, mochte icb in diesem Vortroge versucLeu, einige 
WL-sentlicbe Geeicbtspunkte fiir die Hygiene der Spracbe des Einde» 
aiif Grand der Sprat'Lentwickelung aufznstellen. 

Die spmcbliche Entwickelung des Kindes vollzieht sicb oacb 
Kussmanl in drei Perioden, 

I, Die eraten Sprecbversucbe treteo scbon vor Ablauf des eraten 
Yierteljabres uugefobr ku derselben Zeit eiu, wo das Kind die ersten 
groifendeu Bewegnngen macbt. Besonders in bebaglirber Stimmung 
veraucbt sicb der Singling in der Hervorbringung der mannigl'acbsten 
und merfcwiiriligfiteii Lippen- und Giauiaeulaute, die bereits an die 
gewohnlieben Lonte seiner Mutterspracbe erianero, wenn sie aueb nocb 
niebt deren feat ausgepragte Gesitalt baben, 

Kussmaul nennt diese Laute " wilde Laute " und glaubt in ihnen 
die den Meuscben YOn Anbeginn verliebenen Urlaute zu sebeu, welciie 
Bich im Laufe unzabliger Qenerationen zu alien den Lauteu ausbildeten, 
die in den Alphabeten der heutigen Yoltsspracben entbalten sind. Er 
halt sie fiir rein reflektorisKber Natur und fiir ein Erzeugniss desselbea 
Miiskelbetriebes, welcber das Kind antreibt, mit den Handchen um sich 
zu schlagen und mit den Beinchen zu straiupeln und dadureb seine 
Maskeln fiir dus spatere Greifen imd Geben zn starken nud uuszubilden. 

Iq dieser eraten Periode der Spracbentwickelung ist von irgend 
einer spracbbygieniscben Einwirkung natiirlich keine Rede. 

II. Die zweite Periode der Spraebentwickehing. Prejer n, A. 
bctonen, dass alle neugeborenen Menscben taub Oder bartborig sind, und 
dusB sicb das Gehiir in den ersten Lebenstagen nur lang^am Tcrsebiirft, 
dass also eine kurze Periode pbysiologiscber Taubstummbeit bei jedem 
Kinde vorbanden ist. Die Horfabigkeit entwiekelt sicb allmahlieh, ond 
die zweite Periode der Spracbentwickelung kennzeichnet ibren Einlritt 
dadurch, dass das Kind borcht und Tone unterscbeiden Icmt, wobei fast 
zu gleichcr Zeit der Nachabmnngstrieb "in seiner ganzen urspruog- 
lieben Miicbt " zum Vorscbein kommt und die wilden Urlaute allmablicb 
durcb die gebrauciilieben Laute der Volksspracbe verdi-iingt. Die 
elementare Macht der Nathabmung zeigt sicb bo reubt in dem von 
Hetodot bescbriebenen Esperiment Psammeticb's, welcher zwei 
neugeborene Knableiu volletGndig aus der menscblichen Geselbcbaft 
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entfemte und durch Ziegen auffilttem Hess. Die Kinder soUen dann 
nach zwei Jahren zuerst das Wort " Bekos " ausgesprochen haben, wie 
Techmer hinzufiigt: ^^Keine iible Nachahmung der Sprache ihrer 
Ammen." — Schon friihzeitig erwacht bei den Kindcrn der musikalische 
Sinn. Sigismund erzahlt, dass sein Knabe mit ihm Melodien sang und 
dieselben nachahmte, noch ehe er Worte nachzuahmen vermochte. 
Vielleicht ist es auch dieser Umstand, der Goethe zu dem Ausspruche 
veranlasste, dass die Musik die Grundlage der Erziehung bilden miisse. 

Die Nachahmung der Worte schreitet aber nicht mit dem 
Verstandniss derselben in gleieher Weise vorwarts. Die Kinder 
" verstehen einzelne, ohne sie nachzuahmen und ahmen viele nach, ohne 
sie zu verstehen." 

Ferner ist wichtig, dass fast immer ein Missverhaltniss besteht 
zwischen der Lust an der Lautnachahmung und der Geschicklichkeit 
der dazu benothigten Muskulatur. Endlich ist es fiir die Beurtheilung 
und Prognose mancher Falle von scheinbarer Aphasie von Bedeutung,. 
dass die Lust an der Lautnachahmung bei den verschiedenen Kindern 
zu sehr verschiedener Zeit erwacht, und es scheint nach Preyer so, als 
ob die Madchen den Knaben voraus waren, sowohl was die Geschick- 
lichkeit als was die Lust zum Xachahmen betrifft. 

In dieser Periode haben wir bereits die ersten wichtigen 
Anhaltspunkte fiir eine systematische Sprachhygiene. Von pada- 
gogischer Seite wurde es langst anerkannt, " dass die Sprachbildung 
der Kinder von friih an eine emste Sorgfalt erfordert," (Job. Friedr. 
Herbart) und Pestalozzi war der Erste, der diesen Gedanken praktisch 
durchfiihrte, als er sein Buch fiir die Miitter schrieb. Die einzelnen. 
Gesichtspunkte sind f olgende : 

1. Das sprachliche Vorbild des Kindes muss moglichst gut sein. — 
Je besser und deutlicher vorgesprochen wird, desto leichter ahmt es^ 
auch nach. 

2. Schlechte sprachliche Vorbilder miissen sorgfaltigst von dem 
Kinde femgehalten werden. Die Nachahmungsfahigkeit der Kinder 
ist so ausserordentlich gross, dass man in diesem Punkte nicht vorsichtig 
genug sein kann. Besonders muss man den Eltem rathen, zunachst 
selbst zu dem Kinde nur exakt und scharf artikulirt zu sprechen, ferner 
bei der Wahl einer Amme oder Kinderfrau auch die Sprache derselben 
zu beriicksichtigen. Ich babe von Sprachfehlern, welche auf diese 
Weise bereits im friihesten Kiudesalter entstanden waren, die merk- 
wiirdigsten Beispiele gesehen, so handelte es sich in einem Falle um 
vier Geschwister, welche sammtlich nach dem Vorbilde der Amme die 
s«Lante aus dem rechten Mundwinkel hervorzischten. Als diese vier 
Geschwister erwachsen waren, pflanzte sich die iible Angewohnheit auf 
das Kind eines derselben fort. Die anderen hatten ihren Kindern sehpn 
Namen gegeben, in denen kein s-Laut vorkam, und entzogen sich soviel 
als moglich dem Umgange mit ihren Kindern, um nur die Uebertragong 
zu verhiiten. Genau denselben Fehler habe ich in einer anderen Famllie 
anf drei Kinder ebenfalls durch die Amme iibertragen werden sehen. 

Q 2 
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In einer dritten Fainilio hntte eiu Kind em weodiscbea Kinilermadcben, 
und die Folge davon war, daas es neben zahlreiclieii anderen Fehlem der 
Aussprache deu gt^liauchteti Yokalcinsatz niclit in maelien im SUrnde 
war, es spraeh slatt Hut : ut, slntt Hanna : Anna. — Fuhren wir noch 
zu den obea genannten beideo Punkteu eincn Ausspruch Pestalozzi's an, 
der gerade fiir das gute VorsprecLen *-ou Bedeutimg iat ; 

"Es st«Ut sich Niemand var, der es uielit geseben, in welcbem 
Grnde daa Vorsprecben dieser einfachen Tone ba ba ha, da da da, ma 
ma ma, la la la 11. s. w. die Aiifmerksamkeit immiindiger Kinder rege 
macbt imd fiir sie Bel/ bat, «benso weuig, was durcb daa friiha 
BewTiBstsein dieser Tone fiir die allgenieine Lernknift der Kinder 
gewoanen wird." 

Aus diesem Aussprucb gebt aucb berror, dass man 

3. Kindern, welcbe geringe Lust an der Lautnacbahmimg zeigen, 
moglicbst viel yorsprecben und in der Bemiibung, sie dadurch zum 
Nacbabmen anzuregen, nicht erialmen soU.^ 

Da die Reiheufolge der Entwiekeiung der einzelnen Spracbiaul* 
eine, wenn aucb nicht immer gleiche, so docb abniiche ist, welcbe ganz 
naturgemass Ton der Leicbtigkeit der Bildung derselben abbangt, so soil 
man eicb aueh 

4. bei diesen Vorsprecbiibungen uugefahr an die Beibenfolge 
dieser Eutwickelimg balten. Die von Fritz Schnlze aufgestellte 
Lautentwickelungsreibe, welche aicht aus einer einzigen Beobachtnng 
resultirt, sondern aus eiuem Beoba«btung8mRt«rial, das er selbst allerdings 
noch lunge niebt fiir geniigend halt, ist folgende : 

Er findet, dass die pbysiologische Schwierigkeit in der Bichtung 
von den Lippen zu den Ganraenbnchstaben wiicbst, und dass deshalb 
bei dem Kiode die letzteren am epiitesten bervortreten. Fritz Sebulze 
stellt stcbs Stufen dea spraeblicheu Konnens beim Kinde auf. Die 
erste Stiife wird durcb die Konsonanten p, b, m, f, w, d, n, die zweite 
durcb 1 und s, die dritte durcb eb iind j, die vierte diirch sch, die funfte 
durcb r und die aechate durcb ng, k und g dargestellt, — Wo also das 
Vorsprecben nothwendig erscbelnt, wird man gut tbun, aucb die Laute 
moglichst in dieser Entwickelungsweise einztiuben, ohne sich jedoch 
pedsotiscb an dieselbe zu balteu, da man stets zufriedeu sein muss, wenn 
das Kind einen neuen Laut erlernt, und da erfabrungsgemass die 
Beibenfolge^ in welcber die einzelnen Laute aviftreten, individuell %<^v 
uDgleich ist (Preyer). 

m. Die dritte Stnfe der Sprachentwickdung cbarakterisirt sich 
dadurcb, dass das Kin<I mit den eingeubten Worten bestimmte 
Objektbilder zu verbinden lernt, dass dadurob die Sprache als 
Gedankenausdruck dea Kindes dient. Auf dieser Stufe der Sprach- 
entwickebing tritt das oben angedeutete Missverbaltniss zwiachen 
Sprechlust und Geschicklicbkeit der Sprechmuakulatur bau£g sehr 
auffallend in die Erscheinung. Oft macht es, besonders wean die 
Kinder, wie Preyer hervorhebt, unter Anwendung einea unnothig 
starken Exspirationsdruckes zu sprecben versucben, den Eiudruck von 
ffirklichem Stottem. — Versehiedene schwerer zu bildende Laute werdea 
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von den Kindern durch leichter zu bildende ersetzt. Haufig zeigt sich 
<iie Erscheinung des Silbenstolperns, aueh die des " Sichversprechens." 
(Skoliophasie — Preyer.) AUe diese UnvoUkommenheiten der kindlichen 
Sprache sind wichtige Anhaltspunkte fiir die Sprachhjgiene. Diese 
Fnnkte sind f olgende : 

1. Da das Kind durch das beschriebene Missverhaltniss zwischen 
Sprechlust und Geschicklichkeit der Sprechmuskulatur in Oefahr 
gerathen kann, Stottern oder Poltern zu erwerben, so miissen seine 
Spracbleistungen nnter fortwahrender Leitung und Aufsicht gehalten 
warden. Ich fiihre hier einen Satz Albert Gutzmann's, meines Vaters, 
an, der mir die wesentlichsten praktischen Massnahmen zu enthalten 
flcheinty die man gegen die genannte Gefahr ergreifen kann : 

"Das Kind ist in alien seinen Handlungen wenig berechnend, 
haufig planlos, unbestandig, eilt von einer Beschaftigung zur anderen 
Es fallt oft weniger aus Mangel an Korperkraft, als aus Uebereilung 
und Unvorsichtigkeit. So ist auch seine Denkthatigkeit. Die 
G«danken jagen, uberstiirzen sich, und dies findet seinen Hor- und 
sichtbaren Ausdruck im Sprechen. Das Kind geht nicht in seinen 
Worten, sondern es lauft oder iiberstiirzt sich. Die Folge davon ist, 
bei der noch nnzureichenden Geiibtheit des Denk- und Sprech-Instru- 
mentes ausser anderen Fehlern auch das Stottern. Darum bedarf das 
hierzu neigende Kind einer verstandigen Fiihrung in seiner Denk und 
Sprechthatigkeit und darf sich in seiner Sprachentwickelung nicht 
selbst uberlassen bleiben. Das Kind hort gern Marchen und 
Geschichten. Man erzahle sie ihm in kurzen, logisch zusammen- 
hangenden Satzen und lasse jeden Satz von ihm langsam und moglichst. 
lautrein nachsprechen. 

^' Dann frage man in angemessener Form und lasse ebenso langsam^ 
die Antworten geben. Die Aussicht auf eine neue Geschichte schafft 
dem Kinde die nothige Geduld und Ausdauer. Das Kind hat auch 
Bilder lieb. Man gebe sie ihm und kniipfe daran fiir seinen geistigen 
Standpunkt passende Sprechiibungen. Kinder fragen auch gern und 
viel. Man lasse sich dies nie verdriessen, sondern benutze auch diesen 
Trieb zur Forderung normalen Sprechens." 

In Bezug auf Bilder sei erwahnt, dass ein verniinftig geleiteter 
Anschauungsunterricht ausserordentlich viel zu einer gedeihlichen 
Sprachentwickelung beizutragen vermag. 

Ich kann als ein Hiilfsmittel dazu " Bohnys neues Bilderbuch," 
welches . im Jahre 1885 in zwolfter Auflage erschien und wegen seines 
wirklich praktischen Werthes in neun f remde Sprachen iibersetzt wurde, 
nicht genug riihmen und empfehlen. Die Fragen, wie sie dem 
Anschauungsvermogen der Kinder entsprechend gestellt werden miissen, 
sind unter die betreffenden Bilder untergedruckt, und es ist demjenigen, 
der den Anschauungssprachunterricht zu leiten hat, auf diese Weise 
ausserordentlich bequem gemacht, so dass das hiibsch ausgestattete Buch 
in der Hand jeder Mutter seinen Zweck erreichen wird. 
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2. Die Kinder komicii in cler dritten Periods der Spnwbent- 
wiekeliing meiat nocli eine Reihe von Lanten niobt ricbtig eprechen, 
oder sie setnen statt einiger schwererer Laute, andere leichter zu 
bildende Laute ein (Stammeln)i Nuttiriich ist diese Erscheinung \m 
7M eioem gewiaseo Alter der Kinder physiologisoh, kann indessen bei 
mangelbaft geleiteter Uebuug leicht zu eioem daueruden Sprachfehler 
werden. Durcb fortwahreDdes richtiges VorHprecbeo konri man hier 
seUr vie] erreicben, wie dies bereits friiber bervorgehoben wurde. 

3- Die Spracbentwidtelung ist bei fast der Halft« der Kinder 
noeb nicht vollendet, wonn sie die Schule beaucheo. Ueber die 
Sprachstorungen unter der Schuljugend babe ich micb bereits in 
mehreren VeroHeutlichungen* dea Weiteren ansgelaaaen, so Biilelzt in der 
Sektion fiir Kinderbeilkunde auf dem X. internationalen metHzinieeben 
Q Berlin. Icb will bier der Vollstandigkeit halber nur die 
aeiuer Untetsucbiingen anfiibren. Von den in die Scbule 
I Kindern, die aicb meistens im Alter von G Jahren 
'befinden, und von denen, wie Bubon gesagt, mindct^tens nouh die Hiilfte 
in der Spracbentwickelung stebt, leiden bereits 0"5°/o ^^ Storungen 
der Sprache : Stottern und Stamnaeln. Diese Spracbstomngen nehmeu 
in der Scbule aelbst so ausserordentlieb zu, dass sie sich im zweiten 
Sohnljabre bereits auf 1°/^ aller Kinder erstreoken. Am Scblusse der 
Scbulzeit — d. b. bei den Kindern der Volksschule im Alter von 14 
Jahren — leiden bereits l'57o "Uer Kinder an Sprachstorungen. Icb 
babe diese Heaultate aus zablreichen Statistiken gewonnen, die eich auf 
liber 200,000 Kinder erstrecken, und es geht daraus hervor, dass sich 
in Deutacbiand alleiu 100,000 atotternde oder stammelnde Scbulkinder 
beflnden. Icb weiss nun zwar nicbt, ob in anderen Landern Ulmliehe 
ZSblungen iiber die Ausbreitung der Sprachstorungen unler der 
Schuljagend gemacbt wordeii sind, das aber scheint kaum dem Zweift-l 
unterworfen zu sera, dass auch in den anderen zivilisirten Landern der 
Prozentsatz nicht bedeuteud abweicbt. 

Die rinzige MogUcbteit, eine derartige Ausbreitung der 
Spracbstomngen zu verhuten, sebe ich in einer energiscben Hygiene 
der Lautspracbe, wie sie beim eraten Leseunterricht angewandt werden 
kann und soil. Nothwendig dazii ist, dass die Lebrer, welche denselben 
ertheilen, die niithigen spracbpbysiologischen und spracbbjgieniscbeu 
Vorkenntniase in ibrer Ausbildimgszeit erwerben. Dafiir Serge zu 
tragon, ist die Pflicht jp<Ies Stoatea. 



■ Heniianii GuliraBUn, Die Vechiitung und BekHnipfung dea Stotlema in der 
Scbule. Laipzig 1889. 

Pemec : Ueber die Spraeh(,ebrecban on 
deB X. iutematioiiBlen medizinischen Kongresi 
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tf eber die Sehsoharfb der Schuler. 

VON 

Dr. ined. et phil. L. KOTBLtfANK; Angenarzt in Hamburg. 

♦*•«♦ 

" Bei dem regen Weltverkehr^ (lessen sich Hamburg als (lie erste 
E^UMMsstadt des mirop&ischen Kontinents erfreut, habe ich wiederholt 
C^^Iegenheit gehabt, die Angen solcher Individuen, welche Naturv5lkeni 
angehorten, zu untersuchen. Dabei ist mir jedesmal die ausseronlent- 
liche Sebkraft derselben aufgefallen. 

So batten von 7 Lapplandern die 3 Erwacbsenen im Durcbscbnitt 
eine Sebsebflrfe von 2 • 25, die 4 Kinder eine solcbe von 2 * 38. 

B^ einem 43jabrigen Patagonier betrug dieselbe auf jedem Augo 
2*15, bei einer 27j&hrigen Patagonicrin 2*0, bei einem 5jabrigen 
patagoniscben Knaben gleicbfalls 2*0. 

Aebnlicb fand ich bei 10 erwacbsenen Nubiern eine mittiere 
Sehsebarfe von 2*56, bei 3 jiingeren Nubiern eine solche von 2*67. 

Von 17 Kalmiicken besassen 15, welcbe 17 bis 35 Jahre alt warenl 
ein durchscbnittliebes Sehvermogen von 2*88, 2 Madchen im Alter von 
15 Jabren ein solches von 2*04. 

Endlicb konstatierte ich bei 18 erwacbsenen Singhalesen im Mitte, 
eine Sehsebarfe von 2*06, bei 2 singhalesischen Kindern eine solche von 
2*23, wahrend 3 Hindus im Alter von 20 bis 45 Jabren eine durcb- 
sehnittliche Sehsebarfe von 2*05 hatten. 

Bei der Beurteilung dieser Zablen ist freilich zu beriicksichtigen, 
dass die Untersuchungen unter freiem Himmel, also bei besonders guter 
Beleuchtung, stattfanden und dass als Probeobjekte die .S^/ie/Zewschen 
Hakenfiguren verwendet wurden, welche ungefahr um \ weiter als die 
Snellensx^Qn Probebuchstaben gesehen werden. 

Es erschien nun die Beantwortung der Frage von Interesse, ob 
nicht auch bei den Kulturvolkem wenigstens jugendliche Augen eine 
ahnliche Sehsebarfe wie die Naturvolker zeigen, vorausgesetzt dass sie 
unter gleich giinstigen Verhaltnissen zur Untersuchung gelangen. 

Eine erwiinschte Gelegenheit zu einer solchen Untersuchung bot 
sich mir bei den Schiilern des Gymnasium Christianeum in Altona. 
Hierkonnte ich die Augen nicht nur wahrend der hellsten Tagesstimden 
von 12^ bis 2 J Uhr priifen, sondern diese Priifung auch in der 
grossen, durch 6 hohe Fenster glanzend beleuchteten Aula mit aller 
Sorgfalt vornehmen. 

Als Probeobjekte dienten wieder die Snellenschen Haken, welche 
an der den Fenstern gegeniiberliegenden Wand in Augenhobe befestigt 
waren. Die Entfernung, in welcher dieselben erkannt wurden, ward 
an einer mit Kreide auf den Fussboden gezeichneten in ganze und 
balbe Meter eingeteilten Skala abgelesen. 



W8 BtOiMir. 

Iin ^fanKcii gcJaugleii bo 421 GymiioaiaBtcii luit 842 Augen nur 
irntcmiichuiig. Von leWterfn waren 408 oder 4S'45 ProKent 
i-mmc-'trtipiBi-li, S13 oder 40 '74 Prozent myopisch, 83 oder 9 -SO Prozent 
liy|)rriiii>lro]kii«ch und 8 o<ler ■ 95 Prozent astigm&tiseh. Bfi den. 
f»ttiginati»choti Atigeu fand sich 5 inal zusammengesetzter hypcrmetro- 
|>i»clu'-r, 3 mnl cinfauher myopischer Astigmatism ns. 

IHo miUler(< SeharliBrf*^ dw 408 emmetropisclien Augen betrng 
1'25, 1'ndan dip SntUen&eiieri Probehakm, welche anf 6"5 m g«£ehen 
wpnion »oU<'n, (lurch $chiitttlich aiif 8 "144 m erkannt wiirden. Geringer 

vmr die Si-liknift di-r 343 myopischt-n Augen, namlich „,^ oder 1 'Oa^ 

noch geringcr diejonige dpr 83 hypormeti'opisvhen, namljcfa „, - ■ ^= 0'82. 
I)io 8 nstigmRtiaelien Augeu la^u die SnelIenseh<:Q Haken stall auf 
0'5 diirvhechnitllich blussaiif l'&56m,so dass sie eine Sehschiife von 
Biir \ der nonnaJen halten. 

And) flic T'nterschiede iu dera Sehvennogen dcs recbten nnd 
linken Augtw fiuidpn BcrScksiditignng. Ah mittlere Sehschirfe der 

SIO HH'ltten vinmetrogii^lien Augeu ei^b sich „.; - =^ 1"23, ak 

diejfOigi> dw IftR linkcn eimnetropisohMi Augen - j.. - = 1'29. Die 
lt\l rwliton niyopijichou Aiigen ha«en eine durrliselinitilirhe St^b^chirfe 

fl-719 
VM - V 7 , - = 1 '03, di« 173 luik«ii mropiscbeo Aii^en eine salch« avu 

'07. Die Sehjichirfe der 58 rechtoi bypCTmetropdscfacn 

5-412 
Augeu brtnig im Mi«cl -.- = 0-8S2, die der 4o Gnken 

- frZ - = 0-835- Kndlivli fend idi bei den 4 nchtes aetigmatiieliefL 



ft-sei 



AujTMi i 



Durv-hsehiii 



■ SeliKiiit^ I 



= 0*19, bri den 



4 lutbv letijofMitischwi Aitgea eiw Mfcbe ttw ,, . = 0*32. 

\V«s dt«> SofoiA3iT#e b« *« xvmcbiedenai Grades der MTOftte 
■aWiriffi, 90 bctms ^«6^1bc dordtschnin&li 

hri dm 307 An^Minut mdct U,i«fiie von 0-5 b«$ 1-25 D. 1" 13 
„.«- ,, w ^1-5, 2-75 „ 0-97 

^ , 4« ^ - - « « 3-0 „ 3-3 , 0*93. , 

^ , IS ^ « , , „ 40 ^ 4-5 , 0-» J 

» - 9 „ „ „ ^ -50^60, 0*5&J 
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Es wnrde femer die Frage aufgeworfen, ob erfolich lx>last«te odor 
nicht belastete Mjopen besscr selien. Dabei fand sich, dass die 
232 nicht belasteten mjopischen Angon eiiie durchschnittliche Seh- 
scharfe von 1*06 hatten, die 111 belasteten eine Holcho von 1*01. 
Von den 111 belasteten mjopischen Augen sahen am sehlcchtesten 
die lOy bei denen beide Eltern kurzsichtig waren : V = * 79 ; dann 
folgten die 81, bei denen allein der Vater myopisch war: V •=, 1*02; 
am scharfsten sahen die 20, he\ denen ausschliesslich die Mutter an 
Myopielitt: V = 1*09. 

Wie die belasteten Myopen bezuglich des Sehvermogcns ungun- 
stiger als die nicht belasteten gestellt waren, so die absoluten Hyper- 
metropen weniger giinstig als die fakultativen. Die 14 absolut 
hypermetropischen Augen wiesen namlich eine mittlere Sehscharfe 
von 0*71 auf, die 69 fakultativ hypermetropischen eine solche von 0*86. 

Bei der Bestimmung des Einflusses der Lebensjahre auf die Seh- 
scharfe der Emmetropen wurde konstatirt, dass dieselbe im Durchschnitt 
betrog 
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Ueber die Einwirkung der Lebensjahre auf die Sehkraft der 
Myopen gibt die fo^ende Tabelle Auf schluss. Als mittlere Sehscharfe 
wurde berechnet 

bei den 8 myopischen Augen 9iahriger 1 • 18 
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. Aoch bei d^i Hyparmetrc^en mAchte skh der EinflnaR der Ldiieiis- 
jahre aef die Sehacharfe gdtend. J>ieselbe betmg namUch 

b^ dfisi 21 hjpennetiopischen Aagea 9jihrig^ 0*73 

. ' • » f» IS -i . m..i- ». }^ , If 0*94 _.*i. ., 

99 99 *1 9f 

99 99 ^ 99 

99 99 ^ . 19 . . 

99 99 ^^ 9» .. . 

99 99 ^ 99 

7 

99 99 • 99 

99 99 ^ 99 

99 99 ^ 99 

99 99 ^ 99 

„ dem 1 „ Ange eines 20jilirigeii0'61 

Xicht Tiel anders ab die Lebensjahre wirkten die Sehnljahre anf 
das SehTennogen bei den wsebiedenen Brechzostandai ein. Ala 
dorchschnittliche Sehschaif e ergab sich namlich 
for die 2 emmetit^isehen Aagen der Schuler mit 2 Sdioljahren 0* 81 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

99 .99 99 

99 99 99 

99 9> J» 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 

Was den Einfluss der Sehnljahre anf die Sehschaife der Mjopen 
betrifft, so wnrde f estgestellt, dass dieselbe im Mittel betmg 
bei den 8 myopisehen Angen der Schuler mit 3 Schnljahren 1'06 
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Ueher die Sehseharfe der Schuler„ 

Endliuli gestoll^te sitjh die Sehkraft der Hypennetropen nach t) 
Sohuljriireu folgftideruiasseo, Es liatteu eioe durclischiiittlithe J 

dk 20 byp^i™^-'^'<*P'^^^>^ ^"g^n der Sohuler mit 3 Si;liu]jahreii von 0*7^ 
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Ueberblicken wlr die gewonneuen Besultate und Ziehen die praktiscbcwl 
KonBequenzen f iir das SchuUeben aas denselbeu, so sind fotgeode Punkt^l 
hervorzuheben. 

Die groBste Sebsyfaarfe besaasen die emmetropischen Augen, eine 
geringere die mjopischen, eine nocb geringere die hypcrraetropiBchen 
iind die geringste die astigmatischen. Es ist daber wiisacbeDswert, 
dass moglichst weuige Scbiileraugen auf der friibsteu Entwiekelungs- 
stufe, derjeoigen der Hyper me tropie, steben bleibeD, dasa sicb viel- 
mebr eine moglicbst grosse Zabl zu der zweiten Stufe, derjenigea 
der Emmctropie, weiter bilde. Habcn docb die Emmetropen nebeaj 
deal Vorzug der starkereu Sehkrafc zugleicb denjenigen, dose diefl 
Sebscharfe bei ibnen mit deu Lebens- und Scbuljabren zimimmt, w 
b« den Hypennetropen und Myopen nicht der Fall ist. J 
also das Wachstum der hypermetropiscben Ah gen in die 
xur Emmctropie bin erfolgt, desto besser fiir sie. Denn ■ 
absolnten Hypermetropen schlecbter als die fakultativen sehen, 
ninunt such die Sehscharfe um so mebr ab, je bdber der Qrad d^ 
Hypermetropie ist. 

Andererseits darf aber die Entwickelung der Schiileraugen 
fiber die Emmetropic binaus bis zur Myopie fortscbi-eiteo, da wi 
weseatliche Nachtcile der letzteren kennen lernten. Denn die myp^B 
pischen Gymnasiasten saben nicht nur iiberbaupt si'hlocbter ala dJBl 
emmetropiscben, sondem ihre SebBcharfe sank aucb um so mebr, 
hochgradigei ibre Kurzsicbtigkeit war. Ja sie bilden selbst eine gewiss 
Gefabr fiir ihre dereinatige Nacbkommenscbaf t, da inyopiscbe Kinder n 
Bolastung eine geringere Sehacharfe als solcbe ohnc Belastung besitzen. 
Dass von den beJasteten myopiscben Schiilern diejeuigen, deren beide 
Eltern kurzaicbtig waren, am wenigsten gut saben, ist leicbt zu veretehen. 
Die geringere SehscbSrfe der allein von vaterlicher Seite belasteten 
in Tergleich zu den ausscbliesslich dureh die Mutter belasteten diirfte 
fiich daraus erklaren, dass die Vater von Gyronasiasten, weil vielfacb 
Qelebrte, im allgemeinen bocljgradiger kurzsicbtig als die Mutter sind. 

Hervorgehoben zu werden verdient nocb die interessante Tliatsacbe, 
dass eowohl bei den Emmetropen, wie bei den Myopen, Hypermetropen 
und Aatigmatikcm durcbschnittlich das recbte Auge das weniger 
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selischftrfe war. Dieser Unttrschied zwiscbon beiden Augen machte 
fiich, abgesehen von den Astignmttkern, am meisten bei den Emmetropen 
liemerkbar. Den Grund fiir die Tcmngerle Sehscli&rfe des rechten 
Anges sehen wir dario, dass dasaelbe in der Regel den zu betraclitenden 
Gfegenstiinden ■ mehr ah (las linke zugekehrt uud demnach oueh zo 
starkerer Accommodationsanstrengong geawnngen wird. Die grBssere 
Annaherong des reehten Anges an die Objekte aber erfolgt eineateils, 
weil die Schaier fast susnaliinsloa rechtahandig sind und daher fast alles 
Toa rechts her den Angen n&hem, andernteib weil die meisten in der 
Schnle gelehrt worden sind, beim Schreiben das Heft rechts von der 
Korpermitte zu legen. In XJebereanstimmung hiermit hat denn auch 
Dr. Schubert durch eine nmfassende Statistik festge&lellt, dass hfs 
Anisometropen das rechte Auge im allgemeinen das starker brechende^ist. 
"Wollen wir also der Schuljugend cine gutc Sehscbarfe auf beiden 
Augea ernalten, so werden wir sowolil die Myopie dnrch die beknnnten, 
bier nicbt zu wiederbolenden Mittel, wie die von alien Hygienikero 
verwtirtene Bechtslage des Hefl*fi zu bckiimpfen baben 



a the Importance of IJetecting and Treating Defects of Vision and 
of Hearing in Board School Children. 



Adolph Bbosneb, Jl.D., Surgeon to Bradford Eye and Ear Hospital. 



In bringing this subject Iwfore you, I do not intend to trouble yon 
with any long statistics or researches of my own, hut wonld Kke lo 
treat the snbject from n purely practical jwint of \-iew. 

We all of us know how frequently defects of vision and hearing are 
met with in children. Cohn, of Breslan, Priestley Smith, and others 
have shown that between 16 and 30 per cent, of school children have 
defective vision. Bezold, of Munich, examined nearly 2,000 children 
and fonnd impaired hearing in about 26 per cent. 

There is another very common and important affection which is in 
intimate connexion with diseases of the ear, I refer to the so-called 
post-nasal growths. This is nn enlargement of the glandular tissue of 
the back of the nose, which prevents the free pussage of air through the 
nostrils, and also often causes inflammntion of the middle ear. The 
children cannot breathe through the nose, and therefore always keep the 
mouth open and snore at night. The growths thus prevent normal 
development of the chest and lungs, and they also, as Professor Guye, 
W. Hill, Scanes Spicer, and others have pointed out, affect the mental 
development of children. Meyer, of Copenhagen, shows that from two 
to seven jjer cent, of children suffer from post-nasal growths, and that 
over 80 per cent, of children who have these growths are also deaf. 
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Statistics thus show how very common defects of vision and of hear- 
ing are in children. How many of these cases are attended to in time ? 
Very few indeed ! Even in adults of the educated classes we not 
infrequently meet with patients who have not been able to see or hear 
well for some months, or even years, and who have never before sought 
medical advice. How much more are these cases neglected in the 
children of the uneducated classes ? In these cases it is the duty of the 
master at school to interfere and to see that the children are attended to. 
At present a child who cannot see or hear well, and who therefore does 
not get on well at school, is looked upon as stupid and lazy, and treated 
accordingly. Many a brilliant career has been spoilt, and many a child 
condemned to a life of misery and toil, because some defect of vision and 
hearing has been neglected. But not only that, we often meet with 
neglected cases which have become a life-long burden to their relatives 
or to the community at large. Many cases of neglected discharge from 
the ear end in inflammation of the brain and death. Neglected cases of 
post-nasal growths lead to deafness and imperfect development of the 
body and mind. 

The teachers of our board schools are at present perfectly incompe- 
tent to deal with these cases. They have no means of testing the vision 
or hearing of the children, and even if they had, they have no orders or 
authority to interfere. 

What I would suggest is, that certain instructions be given to the 
teachers, so that they may, in a rough manner at least, be able to 
judge if a child is defective in sight or in hearing. The case should be 
reported to the head-master, who would then inform the parents of the 
child, and request them to have the child examined by their family 
doctor, or, if they are poor people, at some hospital. 

All children should be reported whose vision in either eye is less 
than -j^, and who cannot read Jaeger 2 at from 50 to 10 cm. Also 
all children who cannot hear a pocket- watch at about 16", and also 
those who cannot breathe through the nose, and who consequently keep 
the mouth open and snore at night. IN'o child ought to be allowed to 
attend school if and as long as there is any discharge from the ear or 
ears. 

That these suggestions are imperfect and open to grave objections, 
I know perfectly well. Still I think they are a step in the right direction. 
They may be of some benefit to the children till we succeed in having 
medical men appointed to examine the children of all public schools, 
and I sincerely hope and trust that the time may not be far distant when 
every large town will have a medical inspector whose sole duty it shall 
be to watch over the health and well-being of the children of the poor, 
and also of the rich. For on their health and welfare rests not only 
the happiness of our homes, but also the greatness and prosperity of 
x>ur nation* 

>o->o-< 



Neceesite des Etudes acthropologiques et anthropometriques iam la 
premiere Enfance, k JeunesBe, la Vie de I'Ecole et I'Ags adulte. 

le Dr. M, de Tolosa-Latouk, Medecin eu Chef de I'Asile du Sacre- 
Cteur lie Jesus ik Mudrid. 



A propos de I'hygi^ne scolaire, les membres organisateurs de oe 
Oongrfia ont pose, dans la quatriem-e Section, paragraphe IV, une s6rie 
de qaestione sur le derdoppement int^jllectuel et physique de I'enfance. 
Depuia longtemps dej^ co probl^me ra'a profond^ment preoccupS. En 
1879, dans mes etudes sur I'hygiene et I'^ducation de I'enfant, an 
Congr4sde la Protection de I'Enfance, tenu a Paris en 1883, au OongrSa 
gyn^cologique et pSdiatriqne de Madrid, en 1888, enfin an Congrfes de 
Protection de I'Enfance, tenu k Anvers, en 1B90, j'lu fait ressortir 
rimportaoce et la n^cessit^ d'^tudier ces problemea et j'ai sontenu, 
a propos du placement dans les families, que tout enfant devait 
pr^alablement subir une periode d'obBervation et 6tre souuiis ^ des 
mensurations regulieres; qu'il faJlait reeueiOir ayec soin tous les faits 
susceptibles de mettre en lumiere ses aptitudes. Un vceu a et^ formiilS, 
au sujet des enfants ussist^s, ayaDt pour but de pratiquer un exomeD 
m^thodique de ceux-ci. 

L'anthropologie est une branche nouvelle des Bciencea medicales ; sa 
Eceur cadette est I'antliropoinetrie, et je suia, tout en reconnaiBsant 
rincontestable utilite de la premiere, absolument convaiucu que la 
seconde eat appeliSe k rendre de grands serricee, dans la solution des 
problSmes que cherche d resoudre I'hygiene; je yeux parler de I'elevage 
du nourrisson, de I'education de I'enfant et du developpement de 
t'homme. 

C'est pour uela que je viens de nouveau appeler votre attention set 
I'importance de eette methods que je ne cesserai de propager avec 
rSnec^e de la foi, dans une idee humanitaire. 

Les limiteB qui me sont assignees par voh reglements ne lue 
permetteut malheureusement pas de m'4tendre, aufant que je le TOudrais, 
BUT cette question si digne d'iateret; aussi, ne ferai je que I'esquisser, me 
rSservant de la traiter plus a fond ulterieurement. 

Exajninons I'enfant daps trois conditious diversee ; — 
A. — Dans sa famiile; 
B. — Dana les ecoles; 
C. — Dans les asiles. 

A. Dant sa famiile. — 11 serait h. aouhaiter que, dea naissance, 
I'enfant f<it pee^ et mesur^, d'apr^s des indications praises ; ces mensu- 
rations se renouveleraient tous les &\s. mois, 

Dana chaque mairle eiisterait un registre k souches, aur lequel 
seraient inscrits les resultats et un bulletin serait remis chaque fois aox 
parenta, avec prifire de le conserver. 
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Cette mesure n'a rien de vexatoire- et serait le coroUaire de la loi 
qui exige, en tous pays civilises (en Espagne, Begisti'e civil, Jusgado 
municipal), la presentation du nouveau-n^ k r<^oier civil. Da reste^ 
certains parents s'y pr^teraient volontier; en effet, vous avez vu se 
gen^raliser rapidement I'usage du p^se-b6b6s et beaucoup de p^neo sont 
heureux de noter sommairement, le long d'une planche ou d'un xnuTi la 
croissance de leurs enfants. J'ajouterai que Ton cherche a rendre 
obligatoire la vaccination qui est un des plus s^rieux prophylactiques, ne 
s'addressant malheureusement qu'4 une seule maladie. Pour triompher 
des resistances, il suffirait d'exiger, au moment de I'entree dans les 
ecoles, la presentation des bulletins sanitaires, comme on exige un 
certificat de vaccination. 

Je noterai, chemin faisant que ce syst^me a 6t6 impose k I'adminis- 
tration p^nitenciaire qui semble mSme s'y conformer trop rigoureusement, 
en I'appliquant aux pr^venus qui pourtant sont reputes innocents, 
jusqu'au moment de leur condamnation, ce qui est bien autrement 
vexatoire. Et ce que la soci6t6 fait, dans un but defensif, centre les 
criminels, ne doit-elle pas le faire avec plus d'interet en vue de 
rhygi^ne ? 

^.utant que possible, on r^pondra dans les families des bulletins 
individuels sur lesquels le m^decin particulier, ou un medecin del6gu6, 
pour les families pauvres, inscrira les mensurations pratiquees, relatant 
avec soin les antecedents hereditaires, les remarques sur le temperament 
de I'enfant et les cas pathologiques susceptibles de se produire ou dej4 
produits. 

B. Dans les Scales. — ^L'adoption de cette pratique sera facile k 
provoquer. Tous les six mois, aura lieu un examen physique, de m^me 
que se pratique un examen intellectuel, a la fin de chaque ann^e, et, 
concurremment avec le bulletin des progr^s accomplis, le chef de 
retablissement fera parvenir aux parents un bulletin du developpement 
physique. 

Dans Tadministration penitenciaire, ce sont des gardiens qui sont 
charges de pratiquer les mensurations. Les instituteurs, tou jours si 
devoues, ne manqueraient pas d'accomplir, avec autant de z^le et 
d'intelligence la nouvelle t&che qui leur serait devolue. 

Quant k ce qui est du compte-rendu de Tetat pathologique et des 
antecedents hereditaires, le soin en serait confie a un medecin inspecteur 
des ecoles qui le ferait parvenir lui-m6me aux parents. 

Cette mesure est aussi d'un grand inter^t au point de vue de la 
prophylaxiedes maladies contagieuses. Apr^s sa guerison, aucun enfant 
ne serait admis de nouveau k recole, sans la.presentati^Q d'un c^tificat 
sanitaire. La maladie serait signaiee dans le bulletin que la famijle 
doit garder. 

Ainsi seraient vaincuesbien des susceptibilites, bien des repugnances 
de la part des parents qui tous ont confiance dans la discretion pro- 
fessionelle du praticien. En outre, ceux d'entre eux qui, de parti pris, 
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ou pap negligeuce iiuruLeut pu aoustraire leurs eufuuts a ces examens 
p^riodiques, duraiit la preniifei-e enfance, ne pourront [plua s'y d^ber, 
nlors qu'ils vaudroat Icur faire donner le pain de I'iutelligeuce, a Temle 
ou BU pensioDnat. 

Du reste, Messieure, dan^ cerUiins pays, lo l^gialateur a (l^cretd 
I'instruction obligatoire. Ne poiirrait-il paa et«ndre cette loi, en voulant 
que, par toua les moyens possibles, on favorisftt le d^veloppement phymqae 
des Aleves par ee contrSle r^gulier d« leur sante ? C'est, d'ailleurs, a. ce 
but que I'on tend par la creation d'&colea et de aocielis de gymnastique. 
Je soutieudrai toujour^, qu'avec des exaniens metbodiques, on obligerait 
lea families a prendre plos de soucia do* leura enfautii, que I'on 
reeonnaitrait souvent ainsi des indices qui, en appelant t'attontion da 
praticieu, lui permettront parfois d'enrayer le d^velloppement d'un etat 
diathesique encore latent et de Faire atasi une bonne et saine prophylaxie. 
Et qu'& ce siijet il me soit permis de vous faire remarquer, ee que toos 
savez tous, qu'uue croissance pr^matur^ est souvent I'indice de 
nervosisniG ou de tuberculose, une croissance tardive cdul du 
rachitisme, 

C. Daits lea asiles, on rencontrera encore moins de difBcult€s; car 
on a affaire ^ des enfauts abandonnSs oa orphelina et il n'y aura pas i, 
lutter contre un parti pris. 

G'est dans un asile d'orphelins que j'ai commence & pratiquer mes 
mensurations; mais ce travail est encore trop recent pour que je puisso 
tonnuler des conclusions qui s'injposeront dans quelques annfies. II 
me auffit de vous dire ici que je suis heureux des rfeultats obt«nus et 
TOUS trouverez, a la fin de ce travail, quelques tableaux qui pourront 
diriger dans leurs rechercbes ceux d'entre vous qui voudront biea 
m'aider de leur 
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Laissez moi rapidenient maintenant vous indiquer les avantages que 
peut pr^pienter cette methode soigne usement auivie. 

Dans toutea les families, on conservera lea bulletins de eaut^, de 
mfone que beaucoup de parents conservent, avec raison, les prescriptions 
du m4decin ; et, lorsque pour dea motifs quelconques, il y aura lieu 
de consulter un m^decin nouveau, sa tftche sera plus facile, si on lui 
prfeente des observations a I'aide desquellea il pourra reconstituer 
I'hiatoire physique de I'enfant, de mSme qu'il lit celle d'une pneumonia 
Bur une courbe thermom^trique, quand il a'agit d'un malade. 

Le m^decin des ecolea verra aussi s'aplanir devant lui bien des 
difficult^B et il pourra, a I'aide des registres ^tablis, fournir a la science 
de pr^cieus documents pour I'etude de la physiologic et de la pathologic. 

Dans les asiles, (ici, Messieurs, je ne fais que tninscrire les paroles 
prononc&B par moi, en 1888, au CongrSs gyn^cologique et pediatrique 
de Madrid), " on formera une veritable histoire organique du pauvre 
" abandonn^, ce qui permettra de lui remettre plus tard l'6tude compl&t« 
" de son d4ve!oppement, durant son enfanec, dee maladies qu'il a subiea 
" et I'indication des meaures d'hygi^ne qu'il lui convient d'observer plus 
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" particulieroiuont. Ainsi le inalheureux orpholin trouvera dans la 
" sociote une mere ploine do prevoyanco et d'affeetion, dont le souvenir 
" cliori le poussera dans la voie du bien, an lieu d'une mamtre qui lui 
" jettera a la fac(^ Tabandon dont il a etc victime et la btordise de son 
'* origine. 

Par ce nioyen aussi, nous ne reneontrerons jjIus de ees gens qui, 
au cours (Fune maladie, ne peuvent fournir aucun renseignemont sur leur 
passe patliologique. Et i)ourtant, Messieurs, que de notions precieuses 
ap[)orte au diagnostie, au pronostie et au traitement, Thistoire des maladies 
si nombreuses de Tenfance ! 

Dans le domaine ni(3dieo-legal, la taelie du pratieien appele a so 
prononeer sur des questions si graves de responsjibilite sera rendue plus 
facile, il pourra, d^un coup d'oeil, reconnaitre si les tendances ^•icieuses 
qu'a presentees le sujet durant son enfance, n*ont pas pu, en le 
desequilibrant, faire de lui un inconscient; et ainsi la societe evitera 
de frapper un innocent. Vous aurez de cette fa9on, Messieurs, comme 
le reclame votre programme, un moyen graphique, (si je puis ra'exprimer 
ainsi), de consttiter periodiquement le dcf/re moyen normal dans le 
developpement intellectuel et corporel ; quant aux causes qui le 
retardent, vous pourrez souvent les constater par une etude approfondie 
des documents cpii vous seront pr6sentes ; les tendances hereditaires 
vous seront nettement exjiosees par les bulletins (pie ^'ous presenteront 
les parents et, dans les asiles, par Texamen d'un registre special, comme 
celui (pie j'ai fait ('tablir i\ Madrid, a Tasile (jue je dirige au point de vue 
sjinitaiit^ et dont je vous presente ti la fin de ce travail le specimen de 
Tun des feuillets. 

Les conditio?is sanitaires du domicile et de Vecole seront 
egalem(»nt fournies par Tetude comparative de bulletins provenant de 
difP(3rents (piartiers, de differentes rues. On verra facilement si, dans 
t(»lle contree, telle ville, tel quartier, ou meme telle ecole (Uun m^me 
quartier, certaines influences ont agi sur le developpement des forces 
tant psycliiques que corix)rell(^s. En compamnt encore dans I'ordre 
clironologique, vous constaterez que telle ou telle epidemic a joue un 
role important dans ce developpement. Ne serait-il pas curieux de 
constater aujourd'hui quel a et6, dans ce sens, le role qu'a pu jouer ou 
que jouera sur nos jeunes generations les (epidemics d'influenza ou de 
dipliterie qui font et dont les cons(3quences font aussi, tant de victimes ? 
Enlin, vous remarquerez dans les ateliers, dans les industries di verses, 
quelles sont les professions qui peuvent favoriser ou retarder ce develop- 
l)ement et, ainsi, vous repondrez a la derniere question concernant 
r hygiene per sonnelle et, j'ajouterai professionnelle. 

A ce sujet, dans un travail couronne par la Societe espagnole 
d'Hygiene, Sur le Travail dela Seconde Enfance, j'ai indique la necessite 
des livrets sanitaires no^-seulement dans les families, mais encore dans 
les ateliers divers. 

Tels sont, Messieurs, esquisses a grand traits, les considerations que 
j'ai riionneur de soumettre au Congres. Je suis certain de trouver 
I p. 2124. R 
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pariiii vous des confreres devoues qui voiulroiit bien ni'aider de leurs 
lumieres ot do leur concours dans une t-iche a laquoUe je consacrerai 
toutes mes forces ; et je me feliciterai si j'ai pu faire passer dans vos 
esprits une con\dction inebranlable. 

En consequence, je vous prie de vouloir bien emettre le voeu 
suivant : — 

Le Congres emet le vceii qu^une propagande active ' se fasse de 
toutes parts pour que des etudes anthropologiques et atUhropometriques 
soient pratiquees periodiquement par les medecins ausein des families ; 
pour que dans cheque ^cole, asile ou atelier on etahlisse un registre 
6pMal oH en me me temps que les progres intellectuels^ soient consignes 
les resulfats des mensurations, les antecedents hereditaires et Vhistoire 
pathologique des enfants. Les divers JEtats doivent, dans leur legis^ 
lation sanitaire respective, adopter les dispositiojis necessaires a ce 
but, afin que chaciiii ^;^/m^ posseder une histoire complete de sa vie 
pln/sique. 



APPENDIX. 



Traduction du chapitre III du reglement Sauitaire de T^Vsile du Sacre-CuMir de 
Jesus a Madrid, rclativement au " Livre Sanitaire." 

Art. 11. Le but du livre sanitaire est de eonserver d'une fa9on co-ordonuee toutes 
les pariicularites interesant la sante de chaque eleve. 
Art. 12. On y consignera les faits suivants : — 

1** Nom de Televe, numero d'ordre, lieu de naissance, age, antecedents de 
famille, maladies souffertes avant Tadmission a Tasile ; 

2° Filiation a Pentree ; 

3° Exanien annuel du dcveloppement ; 

4" Histoire pathologique resumant les affections eprouvees pendant le sejour 
k Tasile; 

5** Observations sur I'avenir physique. 

AuT. 13. En mSme temps que la filiation, on inscrira h I'entree les faits 
suivants: — Poids; TaiUe ; Force; Acuite visuelle ; Capacite pulmonaire ; Perimetre 
thoracique ; Forme, diametres de la tete et toute particularite digne d'etre 
sigualee au point de vue anthropometrique. 

Art. 14. Chaque annee on pratiquera ces examons pour constater le developpe- 
xnent des enfants. 
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DISCUSSIOH". 

Dr. Qallaudet (Preaident of the National Denf-niiite Coilege, Waah- 
iiigton. D.O., U.S.A.)j aoid ; t havo liatened with the greatest pleaeure to 
General Moherly'fl paper on the education of deaf- mutes. A^ you are 
probably aware, (here arc aeveral maltera of interest coiinccled with the 
education of the deaf which may be called burning qaeelions; and among 
them there ie none of greater conBeqnenoo than the question of method. 
In regard lo the dill'erenl ways oF teaching, there haTe been ditTerencea 
of opinion that have araonnted actually to a war of methods, and the 
viewB exprcHBed by General Moberly are bo entirely in accord with the 
best Bentiment in America to-day, that I hare great gratiBcatiou in 
ondoraing them. On entering the Lall thia morning, I received a paper 
which has been, I notice, generally distributed, in which the aaaertion 
is made that " the oral method of teaching the deaf succeeda with all 
" except those who have imperrcct Tiaion or defective intellect." No 
error can be greater than this, for it has been abundantly proved in 
America, as also in England, as stated by General Moberly, that many 
of the deaf do not posaeaa that faculty, the oiistenco of whioh ia quite 
QS neccasary to the auceeasful acqaiaition of speech, a^ is the musical 
facnlty in a normal person to success in music, or the artistio faculty to 
aacccas in art. With this facully, a deaf child, oven though born deaf, 
may certainly learn to speak under proper inslruction; but without it, 
fthsoluto failure occurs in many coaea, and in many oth era tliat half- 
Buccesa which ia often worae than failure. Now it is entirely possible, 
in very many oF these caaes, where the attainment of speech ia imprac- 
ticable, for the deaf-mute to secure r-v high degree of education nnder the 
manual method. ConiJeqoently a general syalom which makes a judicious 
combination of the two methods ia beyond all qnestion to bo preferred, 

I desire, then, to direct the attention of tlie Congress to the higher 
education of the deaf,, and would urge that a suitable amendment 
be offered to the legialation recommended to Parliament by the Royal 
Oommiaaion, which shall authorise the extension, in certain well 
recommended caaes of exceptional ability, of the limit of time up to 
which Slate aid may be given. For example, that five years be added to 
provide for thia higher education, a currionlnm for which eoijld easily 
be arranged in some exiiting primary inatitntion. This course was 
pursued at Waahington more than 25 years ago in the inatitntion with 
which I am connected; and the college for deaf-mutes in that city, 
handsomely sustained by the Federal Government, baa carried large 
numbers of the ileaF through an advanced course of study in the ancient 
and modern languages, the higher mathematics, the natural sciences, 
history, &c., Ac, np to the point of graduation, with degrees in the 
arte and soiencea. This, I tniat, may soon be dime in England. I 
would further espreas my great aatisfaction with the jiaper on the 
education of the blind. Dr. Campbell, its distingnished author, and 
uiy moat esteemed fellow countryman, needs no commendation from 
me here. You have adopted him, and his noble nark in creating and 
establishing on enduring foundations the Boyat Normal College for the 
Slind will be hia monument. 

In the views I have expressed, I take pleasure in saying I have the 
hearty support of my colleague in our profession, Dr. Warring Wilkinson, 
principal of the California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, who is in attpndance ho^e with ine this morning, ^p join in 
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the earuest wish that the caase of tbo deaf and the blind, always popular 
in this benevolent country, may be still further advanced on the lines 
indicated in the able papers presented by General MoberJy and Dr. 
Campbell. 

Dr. Gutsmann (Berlin) sagto : — Meine Worto sollen sich auf den 
Vortrag von Herrn Moberly boziehcn. In Dcutschland ist bekanntlich 
durchweg die orale Mcthode des Taubstummen-Unterrichtes eingefiihrt. 
Leider hat sich in Deutschlaiid in letzter Zeit eiiie Opposition gegen die 
orale Methode gel tend gemacht. Der Hauptgrund, welchen man gegen 
diese Methode anfiihrt, ist, dass die Taubstummen, welche sich der 
Laulsprachc bedienen, bei dor Unterhaltung nicht zu sich selbst, sondern 
nur zu Anderen sprachen, und dass infolgedesson die orale Methode 
widernatiirlich sei. Dieser Eiuwand ist ganzlich unberechtigt. Die 
Taubstummen sprcclion, weun sio sich der Lautsprache bedienen, auch 
zu sich selbst, und zwar wii*d die Kenntniss des Gesprochenen, das 
Yerstandniss der cinzelnen Laute vermittelt durch den Muskelsinn. Es 
ist eigeuthiimlich, dass die Gegner der oralen Methode diesen Funkt 
ganz ausser Acht gelassen haben. Dass aber die orale Methode auch bei 
weniger bogabteii Taubstummen durchgcfuhrt werden muss, ist eine 
absolute Forderung der Hygiene. Es werden bekanntlich unsere Lungen 
besonders goilbt u«d gckrafligt dadurch, dass wir sprcchen. Von dem 
russischcn Arzto Person wurdo schon vor Jahrzehnten in eiuer ausfuhr- 
lichen Schrift dargethau, dass die in Bussland in der Zcichenspracho 
unterrichteten Taubstummen in weit grosserer Prozentzahl an Schwind- 
sucht (Luiigcntuberkulose) erkrankteu als die in der oralen Methode 
unterrichteten dentscheu Taubstummen. Dies ist von alien Acrztcn, 
die sich sonst mit der Taubstummenbildung bcfiisst haben, wio 
E. Schmalz, Ilartmaiiu, H. Schmaltz, und besonders von Kussmaul als 
ein ausscrordeutlicher Vortheil der oralen Methode hervorgehoben 
worden. Es ist demnach schon eine Forderung der allgemeinen Hygiene, 
dass die taubstummen Kinder sammtlich, auch die schwachsinnigen, in 
der oralen Methode untorrichtet werden. 

Ein zweitcr Piinkt, auf den ich eingehen mochte, iat das sog. Lippen- 
Lesen (Lip-reading). Herr Moberly hat Folgendes gesagt : — *' I have 
been somewhat surprised at the capacity for reading the lips of their 
teachers and school -fellows shown by many of the pupils in our classes, 
but I fear very few of them are sufficiently advanced to understand 
strangers and casual visitors." 

Dies trifft auch fiir Dcutschland im allgemeinen zu. Es fragt sich 
nur, ob diesem Uebelstand nicht abgeholfen werden kann. Die Taub- 
stummen erlernen ihre Absehfertigkeit auf folgende Weiso : — 

1. Sie ei'lemen das Absehon der Laute zugleich mit der Lautbildung 

nach der Lagc der Artikulationsorgane, besonders im Inneren des 
Mundes. 

2. Sie worden beim Absehen vom Munde Anderer nach ihrem Gefiihl 

der eigenen Sprachthatigkeit geleitet, 

3. Sie erlernen das Absehen nur an dem Munde ihres Lehrers. 

Dass die Absehfertigkeit der moisten Taubstummen gegeniiber 
Fremden so gering ist, dass sie haufig genug zu der natiirlichen Gebardo 
ihre Zuflucht nchmen miissen, liegt daran, dass ein cigentlicher Abseh- 
unterricht in Taubstummen-Anstalten nicht existirt, dass ferner die 
Bichtbaren Zeichen der einzelneu Laute nicht gcniigend ausgeniitzt siud. 
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In eincm demnJlchst urscheinendeii grosseren Werke iJbor die 
Sttimngen der Spraohe werde ich eine aQsfiilirliche AuweiBUiig yerofieiit- 
lichen, ia weloher Weiae das Abaehen vom Gosichte dea Sprechenden 
ala boaonderer Gkgenstand der Qebarweiaiuig in Taubstummen-Anatftlten 
oingefuhFt worden konate. Icb will bier nnr herTorheben, doss die 
Sprachlaute nicbt iiur von vorn (en face), Hondern anob von der Seite 
(en profil) und zwar Ijei verdecktom Muiide fast eamnitlioh abgeleseii 
werden konnon. (Demonatratiou Beiapiek'.) I'emer haiwn eine Beibe 
von Silbei) gaua besondore BewBgungen, welebe beim AbBebtujlerriolit 
genau so cingoiibt .werdon miisson, wie der Stenograph seine Zeiohen 

Mein Vater und ioh babun auf dieae Woiso violo von Gebnrt Tauba 
und apatier Ertanbte ziun liieeBendeu Abaehen gubracht. Ein Herr, 
welcher Tollig taab wai', wai- aogar im Stande im Theater vom Parquet 
aua doe Gesprach iweier Damen in der Xioge mittelst dea Opernglasea zu 
belanachea. Icb freue mich auoh acbon. einmal offentlioh Q^legenbeit 
gehabt zu haben, die Mogliohkeit eelbst bei Terdocktem Munde gut 
ab;ialos4!n zu denionatriren, aul'der L mediziniscbeu KJiiiik in Berlin von 
Eerm ProfeBsor Dr. Leyden. 

Mr. William Ton PraaglnLondon) bad liatoned with great pleasure 
to Greneral Moberly'a paper. The action of the school board in this branch 
of edncation is most commendable. Having followed the movement from 
itB very beginning, bo fullj appreciated the difficulty they have had, and 
have, to deal with; but in his opinion those difficulties are not inaur- 
mountablo. The aaaociation for the oral ioBtruction of the deaf and dumb 
hafi anpplied the board with its first teacher on the pare oral Bystem, and 
baa carried on a class in Bermondsey under its auspices, until in time the 
boai'd Teaolved to adopt the oral syatem in ail its classes, when they 
naturally withdrew their anperviaion. He hoped tho tiirio will come when 
the board will be ablo to adopt tho pure oi'al ayatem in all its classea. He 
conld speak volumes on tho suhjoct-matter introduced by General 
Moberiy. Time would only allow him to touch upon & few technical 
item». He maintained that all deaf children, <;xcept the weak minded, can 
be taught on the pnre oral ayatem, and contradicted Dr. Giillandet'a 
oDJections. In America a society has boen started by Dr. Graham Bell 
for the promotion of teaching of speech to the deaf. Lip-reading i a tho 
backbone of the pnre oral system. If the child haa another vehicle for 
conveying language to him, he will never get sufficient proficiency in 
lip-reading ; hence systems must not be combined. Deaf children must 
bo taught iu llieir early days out of books specially written for thorn. 

InsLmction is given to tho greatest advantage in day achoola. He 
objected to the hoai'ding of large numbers of afflicted children iu aBylums. 
Many children iu schools suffered from defective ai'ticulation, roanlting in 
indistinct speaking. These ahonld be co11ect<;d in classes by tbeir teachers, 
and should receive treatment from specialiata. Every school ought to 
have the aorvices of an ophthalmic anrgeun to examine periodically the 
eight of pupils. 
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Dr. Campbell then proposed the following ResoUUion : — 

" That the time has arrived when the blind should have a well- 
graded, practicable, comprehensive course of instruction. That 
the training of the blind should not be conducted on a cliaritable 
basis, but should form a part of the national system of eilucation." 

This was seconded by the President; and was carried with the 
insertion of the words ' ' deaf and dumb " after blind. 



A hearty vote of tlianks to the Executive of the Section, proposed 
by Dr. Burgerstein and seconded by Mr. M. Jackson, J.P., was carried 
by acclamation ; and the proceedings of the Section then terminated. 
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